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RICARDA. 


I. 


[" was a cozy room for a bachelor’s parlor, de- 
spite the untidiness that outcropped between 
the weekly visits of the housemaid and her “ rid- 
ding hands.” The carpet was bright with spots 
of color imprisoned in precise geometrical limi- 
tations ; there were two low, deep-seated lounges, 
that must have been made “to order,” as furni- 
ture men then (this was two-and-twenty years 
. ago), as now, avoided as much as possible an ad- 
aptation of their wares to the comfort of the hu- 
man body ; there were some good engravings on 
the walls; some fantastic knickknacks clinging 
about the mantel-piece and book-shelves, such as 
are made by lady friends, who prick their fingers 
and weary their eyes in making, and which the 
recipients never know what to do with, and se- 
cretly dub a nuisance ; then there were odd chairs, 
a large table bearing a huddle of printed litera- 
ture, and before a glowing, open fire, a pair of 
capacious fauteuzls, occupied by the two men 
with whose subsequent lives this story has to do, 
and who may as well at once be introduced with 
the explicitness of a Frenchman’s visiting-card : 


MYGATT JAMES, Chemist. 
RICHARD LANE, Banker. 


Both were New-Englanders, doing business in 
New York. James, a man of thirty-two or three, 
tall and slight, with dark mustache, hair crimped 
and tumbled for effect, and, either from careless- 
ness or a lack of real breeding, was never able 
to put on a clean collar and a new necktie with- 
out the fact in some way betraying itself, ap- 
peared a fair type of a gay, kind, flirtative, light- 
hearted, but clever young fellow. Lane, several 
years younger, was not so tall, but more strongly 
built, and had a solid, manly look, combined with 
firmness, and an air of responsibility that placed 
him in sharp contrast to his companion. Upon 
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the evening in question the two men had been sit- 
ting for some time in silence before the fire, Lane 
apparently gazing at the toes of his embroidered 
slippers, tilting one foot on the top of the other 
by turns, to catch the reflected heat, while on his 
face was an expression of disgust, mingled with 
grief. James stroked his mustache with his slen- 
der hand, and gazed alternately at the glowing 
grate, and then at a richly-incased miniature of 
a pretty young woman that stood on the mantel, 
while his face shone with a radiancy as if a naph- 
tha lamp were mysteriously illuminating it from 
within. 

“Well,” finally spoke Lane, with a groan, 
rising and leaning against the mantel, “I sup- 
pose this is our last night together, after three 
years of chumming.” 

“That will depend on you,-Dick,” replied 
James. 

“Depend upon me/. Quite likely, Jim,” he 
retorted, ironically (he abbreviated his friend’s 
surname for convenience). “ Your logic is like a 
woman’s. In spite of all my sighs and tears— 
for in your present state of exaltation you can 
only appreciate sentzmental phrases—in spite of 
our sworn loyalty and agrarianism of affection, 
as you have fantastically termed it, you coolly 
put an end to all by tying yourself to a woman's 
apron-string. You marry! Then you say the 
continuance of our comradeship depends upon 
me. No man can serve two masters. Although 
a woman may be silly and vain, as most of them 
are, and as characterless as a piece of gauze, yet 
she hangs about a man’s neck like a millstone, 
or hedges him about like a prison-wall, so far as 
his liberty is concerned. No, Jim; you married, 
and you're the same as dead to me. The fellow 
never lived who passed through the matrimonial 
gate and came out alive in the old sense.” 

James broke out into uproarious laughter. 

“Why, Dick—” 
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“Oh, you may well laugh,” interrupted the 
sorrowful knight. “Laugh now while you may. 
I frankly confess that this affair takes hold upon 
my heart-strings. One doesn’t pick up a friend 
every day, and for a fellow to lose his one true 
and tried ‘ stand-by’ is no laughing matter. I'd 
be a stupid hypocrite to pretend I didn’t care. I 
do care, and I’d be more of a brute than I care 
to say if I didn’t.” 

“ But, seriously, Dick, do listen to sense and 
reason. You exaggerate things. Lizzie is the 
kindest and dearest little creature—” 

“ An angel, of course. They're all angels in 
ear-rings and corsets. Go on.” 

“And our home will be yours as much as 
ours; and—” 

“Nonsense, Jim! I’ve heard that rigmarole 
of ‘sense and reason’ ever since you’ve been in 
love, and it seems an age. If a woman in love 
is crazier than a man, Heaven defend me from 
her! Women may be well enough in their way, 
but I don’t see what you want of one. I’m sure, 
if I loved a woman, I couldn’t have the heart to 
ask her to marry me; and if she loved me, and I 
wanted to retain her love, I could do it better 
than to receive her into the familiarity that breeds 
contempt. No man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre, and what can he be to his wife? For 
my part, I should like to see a man and woman 
who in loving had the strength and sense to live 
rationally, worthy of intellectual beings, enjoy 
that comradeship, and give each to the other a 
loyalty, devotion, and unselfishness of affection 
that lie above the plane of touch and sense; but 
no, they must all marry, you along with the rest 
—Bridget and*Patrick. Nothing is more com- 
monplace and vulgar.” 

“ Why, Dick, the strongest feeling in a man’s 
heart when he loves a woman is the desire to 
protect and take care of her. It is the supreme 
office of love.” 

“ Ah! yes; to shield her from the storms of 
life. How fine! That no rude breeze may visit 
her too roughly. How beautiful! And yet the 
demands a man makes of his wife—demands 
that bring suffering, anguish, and even death in 
their train—are such as he would shrink from 
inflicting on his most hated enemy. The French 
proverb is true, at least for women: ‘ Aimer, 
c'est de souffrir.’” 

“Ah, but you don’t understand, Dick. You 
can't understand it until you are where I am. 
Love is the one divine mystery in life. For 
Love's sake everything, even pain and torture, 
becomes almost to be coveted; and, where love 
weds two hearts, no suffering can be borne en- 
tirely by one, nor be unshared by the other. 
Love is as willing to endure, as eager to enjoy. 
But I might as well talk of the sidereal heavens 


to a blind man as to you of love. Wait until you 
know what it is—until it opens your eyes, gives 
wings to your soul and body, transforms the 
world, and makes a fellow feel like a seraph. 
Ahem ! Dick—come, old fellow, don’t look like a 
sepulchre, for I’m the happiest chap alive. I feel 
as if I could touch heaven with my hands,” and 
he straightened himself upon tiptoe, laughing, and 
then subsided to look at the miniature, adding, 
“but heaven is not so far away,” and concluded 
by kissing the picture. 

“Bah!” ejaculated Dick, turning disgusted- 
ly away with his hands in his pockets. “ This is 
intolerable.” Then drawing out his watch, “I 


_will say good night, Jim, and leave my adieux for 


the morning. We'll get through this tug with as 
little demonstration as possible—pack and dis- 
patch our traps, leave this dear old den, and then 
separate like two pieces from an exploded me- 
teor.” 

The following morning Dick was up long be- 
fore day, and with the aid of an extra pair of 
hands had his boxes ready for removal as the 
breakfast-bell rang. The two chums exchanged 
but a few words during the meal, and then with- 
drew to their parlor, which wore the look, as 
James expressed it, “ of all your broken-hearted- 
ness, Dick, and all my craziness.” 

“ Oh, it is not strange that the room we have 


lived in together,” replied Dick, “should have 
gone daft and wild at this outrageous break-up ; 
it is enough to affect the composure of a granite 
bowlder. These poor arm-chairs look already 
like abandoned and empty-armed old crones who 
have sat down by the wayside of life to mourn 


for those that are not. November seems to have 
permeated everything within as well as without. 
You hit upon a fitting season for this sorry busi- 
ness, Mygatt.” 

“Oh, let it be ‘Jim’ till the last!” pleaded 
James, seizing his friend’s hand. “When you 
say ‘ Mygatt’ I feel as if you had thrust me to 
the other side of the Atlantic,” and tears filled 
his eyes. ; 

Lane, who had a horror of scenes, coolly 
threw off a dampening phrase. 

“You shouldn’t mind that so long as you 
voluntarily remove yourself infinitely further 
away. But good-by, Jim—good-by.” 

A lurking smile hovered over James's face as 
the two men looked in each other’s eyes for a 
moment; but Lane’s face was pitiably sad, and 
hastily drawing his hand from Jim’s he darted 
down stairs and was off for his office. 

The evening found him installed in his new 
quarters, and for the first time during many 
weeks he went to the theatre to drown his loneli- 
ness. After that he grimly set about hardening 
himself to his new life, drawing himself with- 
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in himself more and more in proportion as. his 
old chum, who after his marriage and return to 
the city urged him to spend an occasional even- 
ing with him and his wife. But he continued 
inflexible, and so remained to his friend’s Lizzie 
an invisible although real personage, whom she 
always spoke of as “ Poor Dick!” Often in mo- 
ments of reflection she half regretted having 
been the means of estranging the two men, and 
rendering the life of one so lonely and gloomy. 
In her impulsive moods she formed many a 
scheme for going to Dick himself and pleading 
for a renewal of the old-time intimacy; but her 
plans ended, as did James’s attempts, in nothing 
more effectual than a sigh and “ Poor Dick!” 
This state of things remained unchanged until at 
the end of a year James and Lizzie had a daugh- 
ter born to them. When the baby was a week 
old they decided she should be named Ri- 
carda. 

“ That’s as near being Richard as a girl can 
hope to come,” laughed James. “If this little 
cherub does not bring poor Uncle Dick to his 
senses we will give him up for good, or for bad 
rather.” 

Lizzie was already beginning to grow strong 
again, and James made a final appeal to his friend 
to come and do homage to his little namesake ; 
but Dick did not come. 


A few days after this Lizzie complained of 
feeling ill; the physician came, and, leaving some 
trifling remedy, predicted that her ill feeling 


would pass off in a short time. But she con- 
tinued to grow worse, and late in the evening 
her husband hurried away again for the doctor. 
When he returned he found his wife dead in her 
nurse’s arms. 

The blow had come too suddenly and unex- 
pectedly for him to feel the sharpness of the pain 
in that moment. Numbed and paralyzed, he fell 
by her bedside, stretching his arms helplessly 
across her body. After a time some friends 
gathered in the room, and the stricken man was 
helped to his feet. He staggered against the 
wall, his face white as the dead one before him, 
and, slowly drawing his hand across his brow as 
if to sweep away some terrible vision, he sank 
into a chair with a great sob—the echo of a 
heart-break. 

Some hours later, as the cold gray dawn was 
breaking, James wrote on a card the three words, 
“Lizzie is dead,” and sént a messenger with it 
to Lane’s room. Dick read the message, and 
sat for some time absorbed in reverie. A sense 
of remorse stole into his heart, and pierced it 
like a dagger. He looked at the clock over the 
chimney, and his eye fell upon a calendar. 

“It is still November,” he said. “ Poor 
Jim!” and drawing on his cloak, and pulling his 


hat well down over his eyes, he passed into the 
street, and walked in the direction of his friend’s 
house. 

Upon being admitted, and informing the ser- 
vant who he was, he was shown into a room 
where lay the dead wife. 

By her side, like a statue, stood James. Lane 
approached him, and, standing a little distance 
removed, looked for the first time on Lizzie’s face. 
The dignity death had added to the sweetness it 
wore in life held him as if entranced. He began 
to comprehend in a vague way the source of de- 
light her face must have been to her husband. 
If any bitterness had been in his heart toward 
her it vanished in this supreme moment. When 
he turned to James, who seemed all unheedful of 
his presence, he was startled at the change that 
had passed over him, so rapid and terrible is the 
work that suffering sometimes in a few hours 
achieves. At that sight of him all his old sym- 
pathy and love for his comrade overflowed in his 
heart, filled his eyes, and trembled on his lips. 
Putting his hand on his shoulder, he could only 
command himself to speak the one word, “ Jim.” 
But that was enough. The touch of his hand 
and the tone of his voice were the stricken man’s 
salvation. Tears for the first time found their 
way to soften the anguish in his eyes, and to 
melt the tension that seemed to bind his brain 
like a vise. 

“ Poor Dick!” he sobbed, and the two men 
were in each other’s embrace. In this moment 
of strength yielding to tears and tenderness, the 
old bond of union was welded anew. 

For many days thereafter Mygatt James 
seemed like a hopelessly broken man. It was 
Dick who attended to the funeral, and went with 
him to bear back to the little New England 
church from where a year before he had led her 
a happy bride the now dead wife and mother, to 
listen to the sad burial service, and to lay the 
precious form away in the cold earth of the early 
winter. And it was Dick who, after their re- 
turn, found a cozy house, into which they all 
went to live—little Ricarda, her nurse, James, 
and himself. 


II. 


RICHARD LANE had predicted truly, so far 
as his friend was concerned, that no man passed 
through the matrimonial gate who ever returned 
the same man as before. Although Mygatt 
James recovered his old strength, and fulfilled 
his daily round of duties with his characteristic 
quickness and energy, he was still a very greatly 
changed man. There were but rare intervals 
when appeared any gleam of his old-time light- 
ness and gayety. From out the gay, light-heart- 
ed, and dashing gallant had been born a grave, 
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sober, dignified man, courteous, reserved, neat, 
and quiet in his dress, and bearing himself to- 
ward others with a thoughtful kindness that 
seemed ineffable in its sweetness. Richard 
Lane, too, had changed, but in a reverse way. 
He had grown daily more youthful in spirit, and 
had displayed more than ever before the vivacity 
and frolicsomeness that rightly belong to the 
young, but which had prematurely parted with 
him to give room to gravity and seriousness. 
This change in him may have been the result of 
an unconscious effort on his part to cheer and 
brighten his friend, or have come from the com- 
panionship of Ricarda, who had grown to be as 
dear to him, he fancied, as she was to her father. 
Healthy and pretty from the day of her birth, 
she had daily grown more and more winsome, 
and so wild with joyous life as to .sometimes 
cause her father to sigh, who seemed never to 
forget at what a costly price she had come to 
him. 

“We will do everything for her ourselves,” 
Dick in his enthusiasm would often say. “ When 
a man who has taste chooses to exercise it, it is 
always better than a woman’s. So'little Sister 
Ricarda will be the most exquisitely robed of all 
maidens who have ever been born.” And his 
eyes grew critical and observant, like a mother’s, 
to note children’s costumes. But his keen sense 
of fitness kept him always within the realm of 
simplicity. 

“She is too dainty for gewgaws,” he would 
say when the nurse and father would yield to the 
child’s whims for necklace, and ear-rings, and ar- 
tificial flowers with which she saw other children 
tricked out. 

“You are not a young heathen, dearie, to 
have holes punched through your ears,” he would 
say to her—for she was already five years old— 
“and you are. to grow up free and brave, and 
chains on your neck and arms will not do, for 
such things are for slaves. But you may have 
all the roses—all the real “ve roses your arms 
can hold, and stick them where you please; but 
never the made roses that only smell of the 
paint-pot.” And, as Dick was “odd judge” in 
the case, his decisions ruled. 

Naturally, as time passed on, and Ricarda 
was nearing her tenth year, the question of her 
education became a not infrequent topic of dis- 
cussion between the two men. 

“If she is to be our ideal woman,” said Dick, 
“ she must turn ‘all her faces to the sun,’ in order 
to be symmetrically developed. She must be 
strong-minded, but not masculine-minded. She 
must know Greek and French, physiology and 
Kent’s Commentaries—something, perhaps, of 
music and art ; know how to sew, talk, and walk. 
She knows now, as all children do, how to walk, 


and some plan must be hit upon in order for her 
not to lose this primal grace of motion, as in the 
transition from girlhood to womanhood the art 
somehow seems to be lost. Perhaps ’tis the long 
frock, the petticoat that works the mischief. At 
all events, we will keep her for many a year yet 
in the clipped skirts of an English tourzste.” 

“Tam afraid,” observed her father, “that in 
your symmetrical education her character will be 
so evenly and smoothly developed as to have no 
projections left in it on which to hang a marked 
idea. For my part, I like enough of ruggedness, 
even in a woman’s character, to give her indi- 
viduality and save her from insipidity.” 

“Yea, Jim, and so do I; but I’ve a horror 
of bigotry, and bigotry is a one idea run into 
the ground or the moon. Look at the girls 
whose entire teens are poured into music like 
candles into a mold—a lead-pencil-shaped exist- 
ence—in which everything is directed to thump- 
ing keys. When I join the army of reformers I 
shall ‘move’ for a society to save young girls 
from the maw of the music-teacher, the martyr- 
dom of the piano, which consumes their years 
for study, leaving nine tenths of them at twenty 
mere mechanical performers of trash, with no 
power to add anything to the real value of music, 
and which as an art is soon lost if not made pro- 
fessional.” 

“ «He who loves not music is a beast of one 
species,’ ” smilingly quoted James. 

“Yes, and ‘he who overloves it is a beast of 
another, whose brain is smaller than a nightin- 
gale’s, and his heart than a lizard’s,’” quickly 
added Lane. “I think it well enough for a girl 
to know enough of music, if she learns it readily, 
to amuse herself; but to expect her to apply 
herself to that for which she has no special ge- 
nius is a robbery of her birthright. It is just as 
bad as to require the same thing of boys, al- 
though there is more sense in teaching them mu- 
sic than girls, because they keep up their practice 
better.” 

“It is a well-known fact,” observed James, 
with a humorous hint at sarcasm, “ that no indi- 
viduals are so capable of rightly ‘ bending the 
twig’ as maids and bachelors. If but s¢her 
theories could be carried out, the children of this 
world would be models.” 

“ And there’s more truth than sarcasm in 
that, too!” retorted Dick. “Parents are blinded 
and biased by parental fondness and prejudice, 
while ‘uncles and aunts’ observe with clearer 
judgment. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred a child makes simpletons of the father and 
mother, who hold it up to the world with faces 
inflated with pride, crying, ‘Ecce homo!’ as 
though infants were not the commonest product 
in the world, and the least interesting.” 
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“ But, after all, Dick, to be a wife and mother 
seems to be the ultimatum in a woman’s life, and, 
as Ricarda will undoubtedly one day be one or 
both, should not her education be directed with 
that in view?” 

“I don’t see what that should have to do in 
shaping it. Make her first as complete a woman 
as we can, and let the marriage business take 
care of itself. I have the greatest admiration 
for some of those old Italians and Hollanders 
who made learned women of their daughters— 
learned beyond anything we have nowadays. I 
confess I don’t like to converse much with wo- 
men. If ourtalk touches upon anything of mag- 
nitude, I am constantly in fear of going beyond 
their depth. If they are professional women, 
and really know one thing well, they become so 
outrageously like men in their petty jealousies of 
others of their ilk as to be intolerable. And a 
woman, above all things, should be large-hearted 
and gracious.” : 

“I haven’t observed that Z#erary women are 
narrow and jealous. There are Mrs. Browning, 
George Eliot, Sand, Martineau, and women of 
that class.” 

“True; neither are scientific women like 
Somerville or Herschel. Neither are lawyers, 


preachers, nor authors eternally at sword-point, 
attacking each other’s methods. 


But look at 
artists, musicians, and doctors! It is strange 
that what is supposed to refine and elevate the 
race, and ameliorate its hideousness and pain, 
should make of its masters such cats and dogs.” 

“ Perhaps Ricarda will have a scientific turn,” 
said her father. 

“T hope so,” replied Dick; “a turn for some- 
thing that will save her from the Hemans theory 
of ‘love, ‘tis woman’s whole existence.’ I’m not 
an experienced fellow, as you know, Jim, but, in 
thinking a good deal about Ricarda’s future, I 
have speculated and observed not a little; and 
one conclusion that I’ve arrived at is this: in 
marriage a woman is placed at great disadvan- 
tage compared with her husband, because her 
all is staked on love, while zs is not. This 
makes the balance between them uneven. She 
goes up, gushes over, and for the first six months 
wonders, and has her little spells of weeping at 
her husband’s comparative indifference for the 
demonstrations attending love-making. Because 
he doesn’t kiss, caress, and shower upon her en- 
dearing epithets every other moment, he falls 
short of her ideal of things, and she thinks some- 
thing is wrong, and it is only after a long and 
painful experience that she learns that, while he 
loves as deeply as does she, there are also for 
him other things in life to be thought of. He 
may be as deep in love as water in a well, yet he 
tires of a daily going through with the love 


alphabet. He likes things to be taken for granted. 
He wants his wife to accept his ‘unutterable de- 
votions’ as the man did who pinned his prayers 
at the head of his bed, and upon retiring and ris- 
ing would say, ‘Lord, behold my sentiments.’ 
So I hold that if a woman has an aim in life, dis- 
tinct from love, but consonant with it, she will 
be the happier as a wife, and give her husband 
more happiness too, because she is made by it 
more companionable. Love feeding continually 
upon itself must consume itself. Like every- 
thing else, it must have space, air, and soil, in 
which to strike deep and broad its roots, and 
shake out its branches to the sun. The differ- 
ence between the love of a woman of broad cul- 
ture and that of one who knows nothing but to 
love, and wants to do nothing but to love, is like 
that between an oak in an open field and a 
Jerusalem cherry-tree in a geranium-pot.” 

James smiled quietly throughout his friend’s 
talk, and then said : 

“It is clear that you have never been afflicted 
with a grande passion, Dick.” 

“No, and I never want to be. People of the 
grande passion sort are the ones who get di- 
vorces. They 7Zse in love, instead of fall in it— 
their head is first immersed, and they’re made 
blind, deaf, and dumb, to everything else. I'd 
rather get it as the Baptist does his immersion, 
feet first.” 

“ As regards the Hemans theory,” said James, 
“you might go further, and pronounce love, being 


‘*in man’s life a thing apart,’ as fallacious, as I 


know it so to be. A man’s life is spun of many 
threads, but lying underneath—it may be from 
view—but interweaving and brightening all the 
others, it runs like a band of gold, the one strong, 
enduring, unrusted, and unfading thread among 
them. I suppose there are as many theories of 
the ideal woman now—of the Venus of to-day— 
as in the olden times. While your Italian prince 
makes a savanie of his daughter, an Austrian 
nobleman educates 42s Zrotégée on an entirely 
different plan: he removes from her everything 
practical, teaches her only illusions and to delude; 
to flit through life like a butterfly resting upon 
nothing more than a flower; to sing, to love, to 
display her beauty, and to do all with an en- 
trainement, for ‘life is short, and time flees.’ 
Although some great men have married their 
cooks, and others their housemaids, yet I appre- 
hend they found in those women the very kind of 
companionship or comradeship they most needed, 
and which they nowhere else found. Just what 
it is in a woman that endears her beyond all ex- 
pression to a man, is the subtilest of all things. 
It can not be defined, and while emanating from 
a hundred sources, maybe, can not be said to be 
the product of any one of them. All women are 
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lovable to all men in some degree. I never saw 
one yet, no matter how debauched in life, in 
whom I could not find something to love. I re- 
member that my mother and my wife were wo- 
men; that all we have of good in us we owe to 
the love of women for us. We must do all we 
can to elevate the standard of women, because 
upon their nobility rests our manhood. I believe 
that. And at the same time I believe that the 
development of a woman, in character and life, 
depends largely upon the perfectness of her rela- 
tions to man as wife and mother. You never 
knew Lizzie, and so could form no idea of what 
it was in her that so bound me to her, and will 
always bind me. She was a country girl with- 
‘out liberal opportunities for education ; refined in 
manners, taste, and speech. She was trusting, 
loving, and true to those she could trust; had a 
nice discrimination of character, and did not 
hesitate to manifest her likes and dislikes. She 
was accomplished in all household duties; was 
diligent, discreet, modest. That was what she 
was as a girl, and what she was as a woman. 
She loved those she loved to the heart-breaking 
point, and yet she was not demonstrative. She 
grew into my heart, and I think, yes, I now, 
no one could ever take her place. I have often 
met women more accomplished, handsomer, and 


more dazzling, who were for the time to me what 
she could never be, but I never met one whose 
qualities of heart and life I would like to have 


exchanged for hers. I thoroughly believe in 
educating woman to the furthermost point—” 

“ Because,” interrupted Dick, “she is so lov- 
able, you would have her gracious qualities spread 
out like a sticking-plaster to cover as much as 
possible of the. masculine ugliness that defaces 
the world.” 

“No, not that; but because the development 
of her mind in no sense shrinks her heart. The 
divine Spirit has taken care of that since her 
creation, and, although she be a princess of wit 
and learning, she is just as ready now to follow 
the man she loves into ruin as was Eve to follow 
Adam from the island to the mainland, as re- 
corded in the Vedas. As an illustration, there 
was Maria Schurmanns, that most learned and 
famous woman of Holland, who imperiled even 
her good name for a worthless adventurer.” 

“ She’s queer!” ejaculated Dick, rising. “ Wo- 
man’s a queerity! She’s a sphinx, the source of 
the Nile. She’s the arithmetic that makes two 
and two five. She’s the creature that men will 
fight for and die for, but won’t open their uni- 
versity doors to. I’ve always been puzzled amid 
all this rattletybang of the emancipation of the 
sex, why she hasn’t been emancipated always, 
seeing that she has had a woman for her mother. 
All down through the ages, where a woman shines 


out like a star in the night, we find that it has 
been her father who has polished her to splendor, 
and never her mother. When a woman has ex- 
erted herself in anybody’s behalf it has been for 
aman. If she snatched anybody from the bul- 
rushes, it was a Moses; if she saved anybody’s 
head from the tomahawk, ’twas a John Smith’s. 
She’s an unaccountable piece, Jim. I reckon the 
fellow who fights shy of her shows the better 
part of valor—Hello, Ricarda!” He sprang for- 
ward with outstretched arms, as the child bounded 
in for her good-night kisses. “ You’re a second 
little Mrs. Browning, all eyes and curls. We 
have been talking about great women like her, 
and sweet souls like you, and all sorts of women, 
Now, what kind of a woman do you mean to be 
—to be a chemist like papa, a banker like Uncle 
Dick, a cook, or a baker, or candlestick-maker ?” 
. “TI think I'll be a Catholic priest,” merrily 
laughed the child. ‘“ My donne says they sit in a 
box, and people come to them and tell them 
everything they do. After a while I'd have 
enough queer things to make a book of, which 
I'd sell for a million dollars, and then I’d buy a 
big balloon, and we would go driving through 
the air like fun, and may be cut a slice off the 
moon. Sonne says she believes it is made of 
silver, and quite as large as an omnibus wheel ; 
and that why it is sometimes black, and we can’t 
see it, is because the fairies who polish it are aw- 
fully tiny creatures, and can only clean a little 
space at a time, and as soon as they get it to 
shine all over it begins on one edge to grow dim 
again.” 

Both men laughed, and Ricarda with them. 

“T didn’t believe it, either,” she went on, as 
if they had in so many words expressed a dis- 
belief in the domme’s theory. “ But when we sail 
up in our balloon we will fire a cannon ball at it, 
and listen if it rzmgs.” 

“But that might kill the fairies,” suggested 
her father. At this Ricarda looked grave, and 
saying thoughtfully, “I never heard of a dead 
fairy,” gave and took her “ good-nights,” and left 
the room. 

“ There are no kisses like a child’s,” remarked 
Dick. The father made no reply. He remem- 
bered whose lips were as sweet and free in their 
abandon of love for him as little Ricarda’s. 


III. 


THE years rolled on, and Ricarda’s education 
progressed according to the most improved meth- 
ods agreed upon by the two men. She walked 
and skated in winter; rode on horseback and 
romped in hay-fields in the summer days, and so 
well paired her hours of study with recreative 
ones, that at sixteen she was as symmetrical in 
her mental and physical development as ever , 
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Dick had desired she might be. Although she 
was tall, her dresses had never reached farther 
than to the tops of her boots; her form, half 
’ defined under her finely-cut princess frock, had 
the full, free, delightful outlines that only nature, 
when unconfined, succeeds in fashioning. She 
were her hair as of yore, in flowing curls, and 
was so waive, innocent, and free, that no one 
thought of her as a young lady. 

“ She will be an exquisite woman one day,” 
Dick would say ; but the “one day” seemed afar 
off. In addition to the thorough instruction she 
received from special tutors, she had acquired 
quite a knowledge of practical chemistry from her 
father, with whom in his laboratory she had spent 
many an hour; while Dick had initiated her into 
the charms and mysteries of botany and natural 
history, in which he was both an enthusiast and 
an unusually well-versed student. This gave 
them many a romp in the country together, when 
Dick would say, “ You will never, never write, 
talk, or ¢hzn& yourself out, and be like an empty 
egg-shell, so long as you know the country, and 
adore it.” 

As Ricarda entered upon her sixteenth year, 
the frequently-discussed question, to what school 
she should be sent, demanded final decision ; for 
at sixteen she would be ready for the “higher 
education,” and must go to college. 


Dick argued for Michigan or Cornell Uni- 
versity, whose doors were then open or ajar for 
girls ; bute the father’s choice was for a school 
exclusively for girls: 

“ Ricarda’s sixteen years,” he said, “have 


been spent mostly with us two men. She has 
seen, felt, and heard largely through a masculine 
coloring of the senses. She has heard talk of 
books, government, finance, sciences, and the 
like. Of what interests women as a rule—the 
chatter of society, fashion, domesticity, art, and 
music—she is more ignorant than of the excava- 
tions in Nineveh. Now I maintain, Dick, that a 
purely masculine education is as bad for a girl as 
would be a purely feminine one for a boy. Wo- 
manliness is the same thing in quality as manli- 
ness. A certain vigor and robustness in it form 
its charm in men ; a certain softness and gentle- 
ness in it, that in women. Just the idea I wish 
to convey is, that a certain amount of contact 
and association with women is as necessary for 
the womanly development of a girl as is the re- 
verse for a boy. Then, too, I confess to an ap- 
preciation, you may term it a ‘ weakness,’” he 
interlarded smilingly—* to an appreciation of the 
witchingness that belongs to feminine coquetry— 
to the tie of a ribbon, the folds of drapery, the 
jauntiness of hat, the trimness of boot and glove 
—the indescribable details of toilet that do adorn 
beauty, and make it as much more beautiful as 


the beauty of a fine jewel is enhanced by a suit- 
able -setting. Moreover, Ricarda’s education 
thus far has been what may be termed purely 
solid and robust. I would be sorry indeed to 
have her develop into a woman so utterly gone 
daft—to use one of your words—with an enthu- 
siasm for learning of any sort as to be unmind- 
ful of what she wears, and Zow she wears it. A 
slovenly woman of brains like Lady Adair, for 
example, just returned to England, who wore the 
same linen collar for a week, and never added a . 
brooch or ribbon to conceal the fourteen pin- 
holes she made in it in that length of time, may 
be both admirable and lovable in a certain way, 
but not in all. We exhaust half our love and 
admiration in trying to get over such defects in 
person and dress. The only poet I have ever 
known personally wore his finger-nails long and 
full of dirt ; and, although his poems are exquisite 
and rich in beauty, and he himself a most inter- 
esting man, yet whenever I think of him, the first 
picture presented to my mind is a double row of 
finely-shaped finger-nails, overlapping so many 
rows of earthworks. In proportion as a person 
is great intellectually, so in proportion his sense 
of fitness in outward appearance should be just. 
Instead of excusing untidiness or a peculiarity in 
dress carried to conspicuousness, as an ‘eccen- 
tricity,’ it should be branded as a streak of moral 
idiocy. The truth is, that such eccentricities do 
not so much arise from the absorption of the 
mind in greater things as in an overweening vani- 
ty, that at once seeks refuge and expression in 
something uncommon and fantastic. In short, 
my friend, I will be pleased to see our Ricarda 
reading betimes ‘The Mirror of Fashion’ as well 
as the ‘ Popular Science Monthly’ or ‘ Fortnightly 
Review.’” 

“ Trés bien,” commented Dick, as James sig- - 
nified a lull on his part. “ You mean, you would 
have her flit with butterflies and bobolinks these 
four years to come, in order to harmonize her, 
womanize her, or neutralize her, for having soared 
so long with eagles, or, perhaps I should say, 
nested so long with owls. I think parents who 
educate their daughters at home, or in a way in 
which the girls have no knowledge of boarding- 
school life, make a mistake. True, the girls may 
learn tricks and pranks, and pounels of nonsense, 
and perhaps deceit and diplomacy, in student 
wise. Yet the ignorance of such associations, 
the lack of such human friction upon the mind 
and manners, of the self-control and self-reliance 
gained in such discipline, give the college- or 
seminary-bred girl an immense advantage over 
the home-trained one. The purity that is sim- 
ply the result of ignorance is a very lame duck. 
It may pass current in the heavenly land, but 
here below it is well to be forearmed in being 
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forewarned. The woman who is charming in 
all sorts of weather, whose lovely colors are not 
washed out by a rain storm, is the one who can 
best protect and care for herself in the most 
womanly way. The woman who is easily fooled 
is as much to be pitied as an old woman without 
education. It is not necessary, in order to ren- 
der a girl self-poised, clear-headed, and clear- 
eyed, that her mind be made to bristle with sus- 
picions like the quills on the back of a porcupine. 
To see and know life exactly as zt zs, to dignify 
human nature as it ought to be, to value truth, 
and hate falsehood, to Anow the true from the 
false, and to prefer the real, with all its scars, to 
illusion, with all its outside fairness, is the educa- 
tion we want for Ricarda; and that all boys, and 
girls too, should have. And in this lies my one 
great reason for preferring a school in which 
both sexes are taught, regardless of sex. It is 
not simply, as some affirm, that the boys are made 
gentler and the girls stronger—which is not to 
be despised—but that each sees life in a truer 
light. Shut men off in a province by themselves, 
and women ditto, and their minds breed fancies 
full of dark wrinkles, or call forth pictures too 
fine for realization. They imbibe false ideas of 
each other, and in this mutual misconception is 
cradled half the misery of society. But wher- 
ever Ricarda is educated, I shall not fear this for 
her; she will probably judge men by us, in a 
general way. While from us and with us, she 
has learned that men love, hate, are good and 
bad, feel, desire, appreciate, etc., quite like her- 
self ; that men and women differ no more really 
than do women and women. I've no sort of 
patience with the doctrine that teaches young 
men that ‘girls are so different,’ and véce versa. 
If men used a tithe of the logic with which they 
claim to be specifically endowed, they would 
clearly see that, as we all have men for our 
fathers, and women for our mothers, the differ- 
ence between the sexes can not be so much 
radical as artificial ; and an artificial difference, 
in the crucible of life, vanishes into thin air. 
The same sort of nonsense is that which pro- 
nounces women better than men, or handsomer 
than men. It is all bosh, for it isn’t ¢ruve. It is 
a pernicious, villainous doctrine too, for a woman 
reared in suchebelief never demands men to be 
of as high stamp as one who has been educated 
otherwise. If you remonstrate with her concern- 
ing the laxity of her male friends, she says with 
a significant shrug of her shoulders, ‘Oh, you 
know we don’t exfect the samé moral purity in 
men that one does in women.’ If I were a 
woman, whatever my private convictions might 
be, I would never give a man occasion for think- 
ing that I ever suspected him of being other 
than pure and honest in heart, and pure and 


honest in life. In order to have high and noble 
things, we must demand and expect them. Who 
listen to the gods are heard by the gods. Don’t 
you see, Jim?” 

“Yes, and more; I see how much you have 
changed in regard to your opinion of women. 
Do you remember our talk on a November night 
seven and ten years ago?” 

“ Great men change their minds, fools never,” 
quoted Dick, with ironical pompousness ; then 
relapsing into a quiet mood, he added after a 
pause : “ Yes, I Aave changed ; but I was brought 
up and educated with boys, and my ideas of girls 
and women were all distorted; as you know, I 
had no sisters, and my mother died when I was 
very young. I was not exactly taught, as was 
the young man reared by his father in a hermit- 
age, that all women were devils, but I absorbed 
the idea that they were weak and silly things, 
capricious and extravagant, and eternally getting 
men into trouble. Since then I have learned to 
know some grand women; they have all been 
women of mature years, however—fifty at least ; 
but such gracious, strongly tender, capacious 
hearted, and cultivated souls, as exacted from 
me my profoundest admiration and reverence. 
Some of these have been wives and mothers, and 
some not. I think earnest and fitting work, of 
whatever kind, nobly done, will develop a woman 
right royally, whether in or out of the matrimonial 
kingdom. As for Ricarda, I think she, any day, 
is as good as the manliest boy ever born. In- 
deed, I don’t think I’d exchange her for éwo 
boys.” The father smiled gladly, being evidently 
of the same opinion. But girls as a rule give 
fathers more happiness than boys, which may in 
some measure explain why girls usually get more 
of their father’s kisses than they do of his dol- 
lars. 

The ultimate decision of where Ricarda should 
be sent to college was finally left with that maiden 
herself, and she chose Vassar. 

“TI shall escape one thing there, I suppose,” 
she archly observed, in slight extenuation of her 
decision; “escape Uncle Dick’s bugbear of fall- 
ing in love, unless it be with awoman. But I 
remember that a famous French woman said 
that the one thing that consoled her for having 
been born a woman was, that she wouldn't be 
expected to marry one. So it may be, at the end 
of four years, that I shall despise my own sex as 
bitterly as did Arthur Schopenhauer. J/azs, nous 
verrons. 1 shall be twenty years old then, papa 
—a grande jeune dame—have my first silken 
frock, and be an acknowledged young lady. And 
what then, Uncle Dick—what then? To be a 
young lady is to de what? to do what?” 

Dick sat some time in silence. The question 
evidently puzzled him. James looked on amused 
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and interested, but in no wise prone to help him 
out of the difficulty. 

“That is the question of the day, Ricarda,” 

he finally replied. “No man can answer it. 
That is what you go to college for—to find 
out.” 
“And what do you say, papa?” and the 
young girl approached her father, and stood in a 
caressing way by his side. He drew his arm 
about her, pressing her to his heart, and, with a 
voice in which all his father’s fondness was 
melted, replied : 

“To love her father, my child—to be his 
help, consolation, joy.” Ricarda’s eyes filled 
with tears, and for answer she took his face be- 
tween her hands, and showered upon it a child’s 
rapturous kisses. 

During this scene Dick had moved away to 
the window, and, though touched by the ex- 
pressed need of the one for love, and the ready 
response of the other to grant it in overflowing 
measure, he stuffed his hands in his pockets as if 
that action in some way bolstered up his feel- 
ings. 

“Just like a man—just like a woman,” he 
muttered to himself. “’Tis the old story. It 


has been so from the beginning. Moses said the 
Lord created the woman for the man, to be his 
help-mate, and so it has been translated ad hom7- 


nem ever since. He is ever to be for Azmse/f, 
and she is for ever to be for Azm. He has never 
for a generation ceased to demand this of her, 
and she has never ceased to give herself to him. 
That she should think of other ambitions than 
to be his love, his help, his consolation, his joy, 
is to him anarchy and revolution. It is to have 
‘rights.’ Alas! for the selfishness of man, that, 
after centuries of self-sacrifice and devotion of 
woman to him, he should not, wz// not, be gen- 
erous to her, sharing with her to the uttermost 
the largess of all the accumulated blessings of 
the ages,” and he tapered off his wrath with a 
sonorous tattoo on the window-pane. 

“ What are you saying, Dick ?” asked James, 
who often used that form of expression to get at 
his friend’s thoughts. 

“Not saying anything. I was thinking what 
queer creatures we are—we men.” But it was 
not until several weeks later—after Ricarda had 
been duly and carefully installed in her college- 
home—that Dick explained to his friend wherein 
he thought “men queer,” and which embodied 
his musings already recorded. “Just so soon as 
a woman shows herself to be charming, beauti- 
ful, intelligent, and capable,” he concluded, “en- 
dowed with the very qualities with which to hon- 
or her sex and bless the world, there is always a 
man in ambush to appropriate her to himself.” 

“She’s been accepting the appropriation a 


long time,” drily remarked James. “ She seems 
to have a weakness that way.” 

“ Yes, the weakness of education. ‘Tis not 
to be wondered at, since she has been taught to 
regard it her destiny ever since—ages before 
Ruth went on the sly to doze at the heels of 
Boaz.” 

James broke out into shocked laughter. 

“O Dick! you have no more sentiment in 
you than what lodges in a stove-pipe. You 
would even transform that beautiful story of 
Ruth—” 

“ Beautiful? Ridiculous story! If Naomi 
had not been as daft as Ruth herself, she would 
have boxed that young widow’s ears soundly for 
such outlandish behavior. I’m not an admirer 
of women of that sort, making all due allowance 
in the case of Ruth for the courtship and mar- 
riage customs then in vogue. I admire a woman 
like Amalie Snowberg. She’s been a beauty and 
a belle these many years ; one of the most accom- 
plished women in America; turning heads wher- 
ever she goes ; men falling on their knees to her, 
offering the sublime gifts of their hands, and 
vowing the usual vows—those iron-clad, un- 
breakable vows. But she smiles and says, 
‘Thanks, I have no need,’ and goes on her tri- 
umphant way, like a goddess walking on clouds, 
self-poised, self-reliant, sublime. I hope Ricar- 
da will be like that. I always feel like offering 
to the clinging, viny, love-hungering, husband- 
hunting sort of women a bottle of smelling-salts, 
with the injunction, ‘Take a sniff of that, ma- 
dame. I think ’twill help you.’” 

James’s laughter broke. out afresh, and con- 
tinued until Dick too caught the infection, and 
both men laughed heartily together. 

“O Dick! you've one lesson yet to learn. 
Like death— 


... ‘’twill teach you 
More than this melancholy world doth know— 
Things deeper than all lore’—” 


“ What’s that, Jim?” 
“ Love.” 
Dick groaned. 


IV. 


S1x months after Ricarda’s departure, Rich- 
ard Lane unexpectedly made arrangements to go 
abroad. The bank with which from the first he 
had been connected decided to establish branch 
interests both in London and Paris, and Lane 
was urged and prevailed upon to go to take 
charge of the foreign affairs. He paid a flying 
visit to. Poughkeepsie, to say “ good-by” to Ri- 
carda, and a thousand other characteristic things ; 
then returned to embrace James, and be off to 
sea, making nearly as great a change in their two 
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lives as had been made years before, when James 
had married, and left Dick inconsolable. 

The loneliness of the father naturally drew 
him into closer sympathy and union with his 
daughter, and had a similar effect in return upon 
Ricarda. The words he had uttered from his 
heart—love, help, consolation, joy—never slipped 
from her memory. 

“If I can only be that to him,” she said to 
herself a thousand times, “ nothing else could be 
so sweet. J want nothing better, because, could 
there be anything better?” 

Dick wrote her regularly, and his letters were 
full of descriptions of what he saw, and bristling 
with his pungent opinions and comments there- 
upon. If heheard Mrs. Fawcett or Lydia Becker 
make a speech, spent an evening with the Roset- 
tis, saw Jean Ingelow, had a Sunday evening at 
George Eliot's, breakfasted with William Alling- 
ham, or exchanged an opinion with Miss Helen 
Taylor, the affair was duly reported to Ricarda, 
and pictured in a way to heighten her enthusi- 
asm for the aristocracy of brains and her admira- 
tion for women individuals. 

She not infrequently had her seasons of “cas- 
tle building,” of making a name and a place for 
herself in the world—of devoting herself to as- 
tronomy, like Maria Mitchell, or to chemistry, like 
her father—to be his 4e/p in that, his successor, 
like a son, in case of hisdeath. What could be 
more fitting? Women possessed marked and 
specific qualifications for scientific pursuits, her 
professor in astronomy said. Then the old re- 
frain would ring in her ears—*“ Love, help, con- 
solation, joy.” Could she as a lover and patron 
of science be all that to her father in the fullest 
sense? To answer those needs of a man’s heart 
should a woman be his comrade, his coworker ; 
threading the streets with him, facing the storms, 
heart and brain being absorbed by the wildly 
fascinating revelations, discoveries, and achieve- 
ments in the workshop? Or must she needs be 
the deity at his fireside, the goddess of domes- 
ticity, the sunshine of home into which he comes 
from his toil to bathe himself, to find rest, caress, 
delight—to find in the gentle clasp of her hand, 
the loyal kiss of her lips, the charm of her pres- 
ence, what neither science nor success can yield, 
and which has its source in but one fount the 
-wide world over—the loving heart of a woman ? 

Ricarda could not answer the question to her 
satisfaction, and wisely concluded to let time and 
circumstances shape her duty. Meantime she 
studied, as she rode on horseback, plied the oar, 
or roamed the fields for botanical treasures, with 
a zest and freshness that never flagged. She 
wore throughout her school-life the short prin- 
cess-shaped frocks that became her so well, were 
so light to wear, so easily adjusted, and gave to 


her body such liberty and grace of motion. Full 
of life, gayety, and originality, strong, beautiful, 
and enthusiastic, she was a favorite with her fel- 
lows, and regarded by her instructors as a “ very 
promising girl.” Only during the last few weeks 
of her senior year did she lay aside her school- 
girl garb, and in silken frock, with her full, curl- 
ing, sun-tinted hair loosely coiffed on the top of 
her head, blossom into the grande dame, her 
charms enhanced by the mysterious and bewitch- 
ing paraphernalia of young womanhood. Even 
her father, under whose frequent gaze she had 
unfolded into perfect bloom, was dazed by the 
transformation costume and coiffure had wrought. 
She seemed a head taller, a decade more digni- 
fied ; the fire in her large black eyes glowed with 
softer and steadier splendor; the outline of her - 
face began to suggest the exquisite oval that cul- 
ture and thought give in exchange for the round- 
ness of immaturity; while on lip and brow, in 
step and smile were betrayed the free gladness, 
the fine, proud sensibility that is the birthright of 
every well-born and well-bred woman. Although 
her voice had deepened and softened in tone, it 
still rang with its old-time silveriness, and was 
edged at times with a shade of what Dick had 
called the “essence of bewitchment.” James 
well remembered a similar quality in her mother’s 
voice, a sort of musical gurgle, such as one often 
hears in birds, but rarely in the voices of great 
human singers, and which falls on the heart more 
than on the ear, and is to it what a brief scent of 
violets is to the sense of smell, or a sip of Char- 
treuse to the taste—an indescribable agreeable- 
ness too delicate for large draughts of its enjoy- 
ment, but delicious enough to keep the senses 
ajar for another taste. He wondered what Dick 
would think of their “little girl”—he who had 
not once seen her in all this time ? 

And Ricarda wondered, too, fearing that she 
would come so far short of his ideal—with which 
he had taken all pains to make her familiar—as 
to think her “ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” But 
Dick had written that he was at last coming 
home for a three months’ vacation, and hoped to 
arrive in time to see her made a “ Laureate of 
Arts,” or whatever the Vassaric honor might be 
in degree of title. 

“TI shall make you a profound odezsance,” he 
wrote, “ and present you with a bouquet as large 
as a Japanese parapluie, and make an overwhelm- 
ing display of all the British Aauteur and French 
polttesse that I have imbibed in these three and 
a half years.” 

“ And J,” laughingly commented Ricarda to 
her father—“ and I will move like a goddess with 
her feet on clouds and her head among the stars. 
I will only deign to look at him out of the ex- 
treme outside corners of my eyes, as did Eugé- 
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nie on her courtiers in her palmy days, and give 
him but the tips of my fingers, like the regulation 
society nip of icebergs. I think ¢ha? will freeze 
him to a befitting awe of me. At all events, 
papa, I don’t believe he will wind my curls around 
his wrists, and seize me by my arm with, ‘ Come, 
Ricarda,’ as he did four years ago—do you? 
Ah, but those were happy days, and for us three 
to be together again will be too good to be true! 
I hope there will be no sense of strangeness, so 
that we have to lose one moment in getting ac- 
quainted over.” 

But when Richard Lane finally arrived the 
gay commencement season at Vassar was over, 
its brilliant crowd dispersed, and Ricarda and her 
father again at home in the same house that had 
sheltered them from Ricarda’s babyhood. With 
what lightness of heart and limb Dick leaped 
from the ship as she touched pier late in that 
July afternoon, sped toward the familiar street, 
and rang the bell, only the eager-returned after a 
long absence from love, companionship, and home 
know. 

Ricarda was alone when Mr. Richard Lane’s 
card was brought to her (her father had not yet 
returned home for the day, and neither was ex- 
pecting Dick’s ship until the following morning) ; 
and in her surprise and delight she forgot all 
about her stately reception programme, flew down 
stairs and into the drawing-room, as though she 
had both the feet of a goddess and the wings of 
a seraph, and, before catching a glimpse of him, 
cried, “ Uncle Dick!” and with extended arms 
hurried to give him greeting. 

“ Oh, you haven’t grown a half day older!” 
she exclaimed, looking in his face with true Ri- 
cardian directness, after they had exchanged a 
frank and affectionate salutation. “No, not a 
minute older! I’m so glad you are not changed, 
as I was dreading to be obliged to get acquainted 
over. Of course you are improved; everybody 
is who goes abroad,” she continued with a mis- 
chievous air. “You have won the elegance and 
distinction of travel. You have ‘resided’ in Paris 
and London. You are ua h e du mond. 
comme tl faut! How does my Vassar French 
sound in your Parisian ears? And /, Uncle 
Dick, tell me quick—have J changed ?” and, as- 
suming an air of grave dignity, she retreated a few 
steps and made him a courtesy that would have 
been an honor even to Fanny Kemble herself. 

Lane moved away, and, resting his arm upon 
the mantel shelf, stood ‘so long regarding her in 
silence that she blushed and felt a grateful sense 
of relief as she heard the click of her father’s 
latch key in the street door, and Dick’s immo- 
bility broken by her father’s entrance, and the 
heartily expressed pleasure of the reunion of the 
two men. 





Thenceforward conversation progressed rap- 
idly, at times disjointedly and by leaps, as news, 
gossip, questions, and answers crowded upon 
each other, everything seeming inspired with an 
eager haste to fill up the gap the years of separa- 
tion had made. Before they separated for the 
night it was decided that they should go, as soon 
as possible, to the country, where James had al- 
ready engaged a cottage for their occupancy. 

“And what do you think of Ricarda?” the 
father asked, as the two lingered after that young 
lady’s withdrawal. “You find her considerably 
changed, I suppose.” 

“TI can tell you better hereafter, Jim,” an- 
swered Lane after a pause. “She surprised me, 
and I haven’t got over it enough yet to tell 
what I do think. She asked me herself if I 
thought she had changed, but I made her no 
reply. I think, so far as my thoughts have taken 
shape, that she is what Victor Hugo would call 
a masterpiece of grace.” 

Upon reaching his room—the old familiar one 
—Lane turned off the gas, and sat a long time 
by the open window thinking, and trying to think 
—to analyze his feelings and put them into shape. 
Although he had expected to find Ricarda a wo- 
man upon his return, yet the only real picture he 
had of her in his mind was as she appeared 
when he had last seen her. But this new vision 
that greeted him—this superb young creature 
robed in white, nearly as tall as himself, blonde, 
dark-eyed, with face, form, and hands a sym- 
phony of beauty, harmony, and elegance, and in 
her presence an indefinable something so fresh, 
so sweet, so clear and true, as if she had been 
the first woman ever created—all this filled his 
heart with bewilderment, with ineffable content, 
and indescribable awe. He felt in a way as a 
mortal might feel who had prayed and labored a 
lifetime for the realization of his highest ideal, 
and upon beholding it, real and tangible at last, 
feels his ecstasy pierced by a sense of remorse at 
having dared to desire so celestial an image. 
Ricarda was to Lane his ideal of what a perfect 
woman might de—should Heaven be gracious 
enough to grant one to earth—but she was far 
too fine and rare a creature for the realization of 
his theories of what a woman should do, What 
had seemed to him a probability in Ricarda at 
sixteen seemed an utter impossibility in this Ri- 
carda at twenty. Nature, with her silent, busy 
processes, while answering his prayers, had also 
defeated his purposes. This girl was as brave, 
free, happy, and innocent, as sparkling, confiding, 
and loving now as then; but with all that she was 
now a great deal more. And it was this some- 
thing more, this unlooked-for, unexpected, sup- 
plementary radiance of finish, that blotted out 
Dick’s hope of a shining “ professional career” 
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as utterly as death could have done. He found 
himself at the end of his leadership; and, with a 
sense of having in some way been baffled and 
outwitted, to his honor and glory, he went to bed 
and to sleep. 

What seemed to James and Lane, and per- 
haps to most persons who saw her, a notable 
womanly beauty in Ricarda, lay not so much in 
its perfectness as in its uniqueness. Her beauty 
was full of surprises, because she herself was so 
full of nature. Young American women, tall, 
fair, graceful in form, beautiful-haired, and lus- 
trous-eyed—one meets with such every day in a 
fashionable avenue. But what especially distin- 
guished Ricarda was the difference between an 
artificial and cultivated elegance and the elegance 
of nature. There was a comprehensiveness, an 
elasticity of beauty in her that adapted itself to 
everything within her and without her. As Na- 
ture, under favorable circumstances, helped by 
sun and shade and shower, and unhampered by 
untoward conditions, dowers every creation of 
her hand with a peculiar beauty and grace, so 
all the elements in this young girl’s womanhood, 
physical, mental, and spiritual, had bloomed into 
full symmetry. By simply being natural, she 
produced an effect like perfect art, as at the 
Highest point of human achievement nature and 
art meet. This result was in large measure un- 
questionably due to the fashion, or unfashion, of 
her early training, which had been Dick’s theory 
to “turn all her faces to the sun.” Her growth 
had in no way been cramped or distorted ; it had 
only been guided. Her life had not been ruled 
by maxims, labeled as “ propriety” or “impro- 
priety,” but led to express itself according to a 
sense of right and beauty. It had been set to 
the music of bird, brook, and forest, instead of 
to that of Italian masters. To do an awkward or 
unkind thing would have seemed as impossible 
to and discordant with her being as thorns in 
the petal of a rose, or the odor of a sunflower in 
a carnation. That, in the transition of her col- 
lege life, culture had acted as a handmaid to na- 
ture, rather than as a successor, was owing more 
perhaps to good fortune than to definite good 
causes. 

The return of Richard Lane and renewed as- 
sociation with him was to Ricarda a fact of as 
much interest as the change in herself and its 
effect upon him was to Dick. 

“ How delightful it is to have Uncle Dick at 
home again,” she said to her father, on the day 
succeeding his grrival. “He is like a breath of 
strong, fresh air from the sea, in this sultry 
weather. I believe, next to you, papa, I like 
him best of anybody; he is so direct, clear- 
headed, and strong in his feelings and convic- 
tions. So many men are shilly-shally, and in 


conversation with them I feel as if they were 
spiritually handling me in gloves, as if afraid to 
be themselves right out for fear of horrifying me. 
or incurring my displeasure. Then, too, he is 
really the most elegant man we know, papa; 
none of our friends have so courteous an ad- 
dress. Indeed, he makes me feel as if I were a 
princess, and he were a gallant knight.’* 

“ Dick was always a brave and gallant fel- 
low,” replied her father. “I think he has taken 
on some additional ease and polish since going 
abroad, and most women are very susceptible to 
fine manners.” 

“Certainly ; and men, too, are they not, pa- 
pa? Burke says truly that manners are of more 
importance than law. It is only when they form 
a superficial covering to hypocrites that they be- 
come intolerable. Hugo very fittingly calls such 
persons ‘gilded people.’” 


Vv. 


SOME days following the installation of the 
three friends in their country cottage, where they 
lived more out than in-door, Ricarda, who had 
been wanting to discuss her future to de and to 
do with her father and Dick, had the way for so 
doing paved by the latter in an account he had 
been giving them, during their out-door break- 
fasting, of the work being done among the work- 
ing classes by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

“She is not, personally, a very attractive wo- 
man, I believe,” observed James. 

“On the contrary, quite fine-looking now,” 
replied Lane. “I have been told that she was 
ugly in her youth, but she seems to have been 
growing in grace ever since.” 

“That comes from having a career— from 
having good work to do,” exclaimed Ricarda. 
“I believe mental activity is as essential to the 
highest type of physical beauty as are pure wa- 
ter and fresh air. Indeed, I have a theory that, 
if the activity be of the right sort, it can develop 
beauty out of ugliness; for which I could cite 
more illustrations than that of the financial queen 
of the world. What would be the result, think 
you, if I were to be papa’s professional partner, 
and become a Great Chemist—spelled with capi- 
tal letters—or a successor of Faraday?” 

“T think,” laughed her father, “the result 
might be the transformation of a woman into a 
magnetic needle.” 

“Or a pillar of salt,” added Dick. 

“ But, serzously,” interposed Ricarda, “ grant 
me an honest opinion. I well remember a talk 
we had before I went to college, when Uncle 
Dick told me I would ¢here learn what, as a 
young lady, it was to de and to do, and papa said 
it was to love her father, to be his help, consola- 
tion, joy. Since then I have discussed a hundred 
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times in my own mind in what way or ways she 
could best de and do that, or, if there was but one 
way, what was it, what is it? I am young and 
strong; I have had advantages to prepare me 
for work as men have; I remember too much 
of Uncle’ Dick’s theorizing concerning women 
not to be, in a sense, his disciple; to feel an im- 
pulse pushing me toward his goal. I realize, too, 
that to be a woman like Professor Mitchell is to 
write one’s name in the stars; and to be a do- 
mestic deity like my five hundred good sisters is 
to write it in the heart of a man, which, accord- 
ing to sacred authority—” 

“Ts deceitful above all things,” concluded 
Dick, with gravity, which elicited a merry round 
of laughter. 

“And desperately wicked,” added Ricarda, 
with mock solemnity. 

“ Has that been your experience in finding it 
so, my child?” asked her father. 

* «* Oh, no; no, papa,” she quickly replied. “I 
find men—everybody very good and kind, judg- 
ing from what St. Paul gives as a standard.” 

“ Are you an admirer of St. Paul?” asked 
Lane, secretly wishing to lead the conversation 
into a different channel. 

“Yes and no. He uttered many strong and 
true thoughts, and was aflame with zeal for what 
he held to be the truth. But he seems never to 


have risen above bigotry and narrowness in regard 
to women, which might readily enough be excus- 
able on various grounds, save that he was so 


much indebted to them. Indeed, from some 
source, it has been made to appear that he was 
financially kept afloat for a long time by the mer- 
chant Lydia, who was in a small way a sort of 
Kadijah to this Mohammed of Christianity. You 
see, Uncle Dick,” she continued, half mirthfully, 
“it is but another illustration of your old time 
assertion, that, if a woman exerts herself in any- 
body’s behalf, it is for a man.” 

“To help man.seems to be her destiny,” ob- 
served her father. 

“ And by no means an objectionable destiny, 
papa. He xeeds the help badly enough,” she ex- 
claimed, laughingly. ‘“ The only criticism I have 
to offer in regard to it is that he wants her to 
give it to him in 42s way, instead of being pleased 
to have her give it to him in her own way. And 
this brings me again to the question of my des- 
tiny—of what my future is to be. Don’t both 
speak at once,” she gayly concluded, as a pause 
intervened. 

“ Are you really in earnest, Ricarda,” asked 
her father, “about having a career?” 

“TI am in earnest as to what I shall do with 
my head, my heart, my hands, and my time. If 
I were a man instead of a woman, I could be no 
more so. I’ve a horror of rusting out, and a 


still worse one of wearing myself out in fashion- 
able frivolity. I don’t know that I have any spe- 
cial talent for special work. I do know that I 
am in the world, that I am selfish enough to wish 
to make the very most of my life, and that I 
have a right to the honest counsel and advice of 
my two best friends in the matter. I am open 
to conviction from Europe and America,” she 
archly concluded. 

“You see, Dick,” smiled James, after a pause, 
“the fruit of your heresies. Here we have a 
young lady on our hands who, having been fed 
on the progressive ideas of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, now asks what shall be done with her.” 

“While you were in college,” spoke Dick, 
looking dreamingly in the distance, “and this 
question of what your duty might be came into 
your mind, how did you dispose of it ?” 

“I didn’t dispose of it at all. I simply said 

to myself, ‘ This is a matter I can not decide. I 
will let time and circumstances determine it for 
me.’ ” 
“ Very well, let them still be the arbiters of 
your destiny. You can afford to wait for a signal 
of some sort, or, as a theological student would 
say, for a ‘call from the Lord.’” 

“Ts that the way young men do after leaving 
college, Uncle Dick? Sit down and wait, like 
Micawber, for something to turn up? Expect- 
ing some fine evening to see written in great let- 
ters in the sky their name and destined occupa- 
tion ?” 

“ Yes, some do about that. But what a young 
man does need be no guide for you. If a wo- 
man have finer instincts, she should wait with 
firmer faith for intuitive guidance, and depend 
less upon the bias of ambition and preference.” 

“ That’s a pretty fallacy,” she laughed in re- 
ply. “I wish you and papa decided as arbi- 
trarily about my future as you did in the past 
about what I should eat, what I should read, and 
wherewithal I should be clothed. It would save 
me a great deal of trouble. After all,” and her 
voice had a shade of sadness in it—“ after all, I 
begin to learn that in the deep and vital things 
of life every human soul must decide for it- 
self.” 

“True, my child,” chimed in her father, ris- 
ing; “but, for the nonce, let us all be as butter- 
flies for the rest of the day, and take no thought 
for the morrow. There is a wood a half mile 
away, and I propose that we go and investigate 
it. Ask Margredel to put us up a luncheon, and 
we will camp out, as in years gone by, when Ri- 
carda was in short dresses.” 

The daughter hastened to execute her father’s 
wish, and then sped to her own room to array 
herself for the expedition. At the end of a quar- 
ter of an hour she reappeared in the garden in a 
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short walking-dress, a wide-brimmed straw hat, 
thick boots, and gloves. 

“Here's the short dress still,” she exclaimed. 
“Let us play that all these years have been an 
illusory bugbear, that I am little Sister Ricarda, 
that Uncle Dick is teaching me botany, and papa 
stuffing my brains with chalk formations and the 
chemistry of nature. But who’s to be the Atlas 
of the lunch-basket ?” 

As Margredel approached with the luncheon, 
Dick speedily appropriated it, and the trio sal- 
lied forth, Ricarda and her father walking hand 
in hand, small schoolboy and schoolgirl fash- 
ion. 
The day. in the woods was but one out of 
many passed in like recreation—walking, riding, 
sitting in the garden, and on rainy ones the father 
and Lane making business visits to the city, while 
Ricarda busied herself with reading, correspond- 
ence, and household affairs. 

Upon returning from one of these rainy-day 
excursions, and the three friends being convened 
about the dinner-table, Lane announced with 
unusual vivacity that he had an idea. 

“ And what is it?” asked Ricarda. “ An idea 
in the heat of August is an anomaly.” 

“You remember, Ricarda,” he went on, hur- 
friedly, “asking me, the morning we were dis- 


cussing your future, if young men did so and so 


after leaving college? Well, I was in Wall 
Street to-day, when a quartet of young fellows 
just out of college came to the bank for letters 
of credit. They were going abroad for a year’s 
travel before beginning the study of a profession. 
‘That’s just the thing for Ricarda to do,’ I 
thought, and I’ve come home a powerful com- 
mittee of ways and means, whereby you shall 
both return with me, the last of next month, to 
England.” 

“And you would have Ricarda do as young 
men do, after all?” smiled her father. 

“Yes, in this respect. It is the only thing 
with all my thinking that I see clearly she should 
do. I feel as decided about it as I did that she 
should go to college. And I feel equally sure 
that at the end of a year she will see her path of 
duty and work marked out as clearly as we ‘see 
the milky way on aclear night.” And Dick went 
rapturously on enumerating the various reasons 
why a trip of that kind would be the very best 

. thing for both father and daughter. Ricarda lis- 
tened silently until well on toward the close of 
the dinner, when Lane asked her what she 
thought of the idea. 

“TI like it,” she replied, emphatically. “But 
papa may not find it practicable.” 

However, after the lapse of some days, it was 
found to be a feasible plan, and thenceforward 
their occupations were shaped in reference to it. 


During these weeks of their reunion, the feelings 
that had been born in the mind of Lane upon 
his first meeting with Ricarda had grown and 
strengthened with each succeeding day, until he 
now felt himself wound up in them as in a web. 
No other woman had ever affected him as did 
she, and when he endeavored to analyze his feel- 
ings, and in turn tried to convince himself that 
the reason why she was such a source of exqui- 
site and tender delight to him was because she * 
had been like his child, his little sister, from her 
babyhood —like a plant that one has lovingly 
cared for, watching with interest its every bud- 
ding shoot, enjoying the rain and the sun doubly 
for its sake, feeling with pleasure all the soft and 
balmy influences that conduce to its growth, and 
then, at the last, enjoying all the past again a 
hundred-fold over in the beauty of its blossoming. 
Was it not in a like way that he enjoyed Ricar- 
da? Was she not simply the completed picture 
that had been but an outlined sketch when he 
went away ?—the full splendor of the aurora, 
whose radiance had but just begun to shimmer 
about her head in those seasons agone, when 
he had bid her good-by? Was it not for such 
reasons as these, he argued, that he had come to 
ask. himself a score of times a day, “ What was 
life, his future, to be to him henceforth without 
her?” But, despising shame in himself as thor- 
oughly as he did in others, he had the courage to 
say no. His feelings were zo¢ the outgrowth of 
such conditions. Had he met this girl for the 
first time in his life, he felt sure that she would 
have enthralled and delighted him in the same 
way. And if he only Aad met her for the first 
time! Ah! then had he been free to translate 
his thoughts into their true language, and to go 
to her in all reverence and noble faith, saying, 
“T love thee, and have need of thee”; for, with 
Plato, he believed that “we love by necessary 
law ” that which has a natural affinity to us; so 
that the real and genuine lover may be certain 
of a return of affection from the beloved? But 
now, with the history and associations of the 
past before him, blocking his way like a sacred 
shield, what could he do but keep silence, and 
let all the violence of the situation turn back like 
a flood upon his own heart? Then, too, like an 
array of merry, mocking imps, arose one by one 
his thousand and one talks with James, and could 
he in the face of these ask his friend to give him 
his child, the only help, joy, consolation, love, 
that life held for him ; to be himself, after all, the 
man in ambush to appropriate this perfect wo- 
man, if such appropriation were possible ?_ While 
he could not bring himself to say yes to these 
questions, he was equally powerless to say no. 
He would wait, and meantime, above all other 
hopes, the one to have his friend and Ricarda 
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return with him to England dominated all else. 
He felt that his salvation lay in it. 

One day, as he was thinking of what was 
now at all moments uppermost, the thought arose 
in his mind, defining itself with statuesque clear- 
ness : “ Would what you can give Ricarda com- 
pensate her for what you would demand of her? 
Would not the answer to your wishes on her part 
involve self-sacrifice on hers?” Even with his 
keen sense of justice, this phase of the matter 
had not before presented itself to him, and that 
it had not now seemed to him to denote some 
obliquity or obscuration of his moral sense. 
“Oh, conceited, selfish mortal that I am!” he 
mentally ejaculated. “To follow the impulse of 
my feelings would be to act as if I were worthy 
of immediate translation to heaven, or, what 
would be better, to have heaven in human form 
divine inclosing all heaven’s sweetness and grace 
for my earthly portion.” Then, again, and for 
the most part he felt that even for Ricarda her- 
self no shelter could be so secure, no haven so 
free from storms and billows, as the encompass- 
ing precinct of his love. “And why do I think 
that?” he would ask. “Have not men from all 
time thought and felt the same thing, and from 
all time, and through all time, made the reality 
oftentimes so bitterly different? Am I better, 
stronger, and juster, than my fellows? Would 
my love possess the generosity to be content in 
having Ricarda give me help as she says in her 
way, whatever that way might be, instead of de- 
siring to circumscribe it, to bend it to suit my 
way? In other words, will I think more of con- 
tributing to Aer happiness, her aims in life, her 
ambitions and desires, than inshaving her as 
some devoted reflection consecrate all herself to 
me and mine?” 

He distinctly remembered what James had 
often said, “ Wait until you have learned the les- 
son of love, when all things will look differently 
to you.” This experience had now come to him, 
was coming to him more and more every hour. 
He recognized the difference without being able 
to explain to his own satisfaction why, with the 
incoming of love, which should endow every 
emotion and impulse with increased magnanim- 
ity, there should be awakened a corresponding 
jealousy and selfishness, a desire for close and 
unique possession. 

With Ricarda, the delight of having Uncle 
Dick at home again knew no abatement, al- 
though what she at first termed delight gradu- 
ally changed to another feeling, which she knew 
not so well how to define. But, as women arrive 
at conclusions more quickly than men, because 
hampered with less innate stubborn self-righ- 
teousness, currently known as logic, she very soon 
acknowledged to herself that this strange, new 


interest and sympathy which her life-long friend 
aroused in her was love itself, or the mysterious 
power that was preparing her heart for ‘its as- 
sumption. With this concession or recognition 
once yielded to, she fully believed that she had 
only herself to think of, entertaining for no mo- 
ment the possible thought that a feeling akin to 
her own had or could take lodgment in the heart 
of Richard Lane. 

“ At the very best,” she argued, “he would 
be disappointed and ashamed of me, if he knew 
or even suspected that I loved him otherwise 
than as Uncle Dick. He would think, if he did 
not say it, ‘I hoped better things from you, Ri- 
carda.’” So she quickly and firmly resolved that 
his expectation of better things should not fail of 
realization because of lack of effort and will on 
her part. Anchored to this resolve, she turned 
for support to the thought of her life-work, keep- 
ing its purpose constantly in her mind, and, to 
strengthen and aid it, resolved to secure the help 
of her father and friend in its undertaking and 
achievement. 

The arrangement to go abroad was full of 
satisfaction to her. 

“So long as I can be with Uncle Dick, I 
shall feel my wings plumed for any height. He 
stimulates me to my best, and if I am ever to 
touch the bottom of my life at any one point, 
and rise to its extreme zenith at the other, he is 
the one to help me to do it.” 

The difference of a score and more of years 
between the ages of Lane and Ricarda seemed 
in no wise to affect the equality of their com- 
panionship. Lane’s habits of life, removed from 
all tendency to dissipation, had robbed him of 
none of the elasticity and vigor of youth. No 
great sorrow had come upon him, as upon My- 
gatt James, leaving him discrowned and bereft. 
But, most of all, his affections had not been dis- 
sipated in unholy or frivolous channels, nor his 
heart withered by selfishness, leaving him as so 
many unwedded men are left at two and forty, 
but as sign-boards for the label, “God failed on 
this animal.” 

“So long as I live,” he had once said to 
James, “I shall never be able to get away from 
myself, and this is reason enough why I should 
keep myself as righteous and decent as possible.” 
In doing this he had consciously, and maybe 
necessarily, incased himself in an armor of re- 
serve that led him to appear unsocial and dis- 
tant to most persons, even brusque and opinion- 
ated; but with his friends, and especially with 
James, he poured out his feelings with the fullest 
freedom, and which had led him at one time to 
compare himself to a champagne-bottle, and his 
chum to a ¢#re bouchon, “You uncork me, Jim,” 
he laughed, “and I bubble over until there is 
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nothing left in my mind but dregs of humiliation 
at my loquacity.” 

He felt the same disposition to “talk himself 
out” to Ricarda that he did to her father; and 
now for the first time in his life he had touched 
upon an experience about which he could talk 
with neither. 

This effort on the part of both to conceal 
mutual feelings, each from the other, and at the 
same time to conduct themselves toward each 
other with their accustomed freedom and confi- 
dence, would have required more tact than either 
possessed, if each had not felt that the other 
was entirely unaffected by unusual feelings. If 
Lane thought he detected a constraint in Ricar- 
da’s manner, he attributed it to but a reflection 
of his own conduct, and, if she felt a change in 
him, she as readily attributed it to her own fan- 
cies. Of the three, the father alone perceived 
the possible result of the relations between Ri- 
carda and his friend; and he felt, upon the whole, 
that, if his child could love him, her happiness 
could find no better security in human keeping 
than in the heart and hand of Richard Lane. 
But he also kept his thoughts to himself; and so 
the weeks passed away without special event, 
until the middle of September had come. 


VI. 


THE day dawned cloudy and sultry, and, after 
the mid-day luncheon, Lane proposed that they 
go for “a breath of air” to the top of one of the 
hills that formed a range of miniature mountains, 
nearly an hour’s walk distant to the northwest 
from the cottage. This hill was the highest of 
the peaks, but, from the ease of its ascent and 
the wide view it afforded of the country for miles 
around, had at one time been a favorite resort 
for a party of tourists who had spent a summer 
in the locality, and had erected on its summit a 
rude pavilion, which, having at the time been 
thatched like the cottage of a French peasant, 
was now thickly overgrown with vines, furnishing 
at once a picturesque monument in the midst of 
a few sturdy old trees, as well as shelter from 
rain. 

“TI think, Dick,” replied James, “that your 
proposition is a remedy worse than the ill. I 
should lose what breath I have in climbing to 
that atmospheric Pisgah. Moreover, I think it 
will rain; the air is surcharged with electricity.” 

“Oh, then, let’s go!” cried Ricarda. “ There’s 
no equal place within our reach for watching an 
electrical storm. If the rain descends, we'll hie 
to the pavilion. We have only to go armed cap 
@ pie, in a ‘Boston uniform.’ Then, too, the 
mountain pinks must be making their final dis- 
play for the season.” 

“Ricarda is always ripe for adventure,” re- 


plied the father, his eyes resting admiringly upon 
her. “If she had been a man—” 

“She would ¢#en have been nothing extraor- 
dinary,” she laughingly interrupted; “for men 
‘with pistol cocked and saber girt’ roam the 
world around, and nobody minds it; but, if a 
woman is not frightened at a mouse, she is a 
prodigy of heroism, and a savante if she knows 
how to spell. But you and Mr. Richard Lane” 
(making a courtesy to the latter) “spoiled me for 
the typical girl years ago, when you taught me 
to climb rocks and hills like a chamois, and to 
love wild storms like an Alpine hunter. Come, 
papa, and Uncle Dick.” 

But papa begged to be excused, and Lane 
and Ricarda set off without him. 

“You are the only woman in the world who 
knows how to wad,” remarked Lane, as they 
were rapidly approaching the hill. 

“You have walked with them all?” she 
asked in mock astonishment. 

“No, not quite,” laughed Lane; “but those 
I have walked with kept me at a mincing, hig- 
gity-piggity pace, that made me feel like stretch- 
ing out my arms, inflating my lungs, as if to free 
myself from some invisible fetter, I don’t think 
it looks well to see a man a pace or two ahead of 
the woman with whom he is walking, who is 
generally his wife; yet I confess to a fellow feel- 
ing with him, for I could name no more insuffer- 
able impatience than to be compelled to keep 
step for a lifetime with the majority of American 
and French women. The English walk much 
better, have more of the spring, equipoise, and 
lightness that belong to natural healthful mo- 
tion. And I tell you, Ricarda, nothing more in- 
spires a man with the helpfulness of the woman 
at his side, and with a sense of her uplifting 
equality—if I may so express it—-than a firm, 
light, well-reaching step, that accompanies his 
own like a higher octave in music. It seems 
like an index to her whole character; so when 
I walk with other women I feel restricted and 
hampered. When I walk with you, I feel a 
sense of freedom and a lightness of motion even 
greater than when I walk alone.” 

“Thank you! That is the first compliment 
you ever paid me, Uncle Dick. I think some- 
thing must be going to happen,” and she glanced 
archly around. 

“Something is going to happen!” he ex- 
claimed, seizing her arm, and turning her about. 
“Look, how rapidly the storm is coming upon 
us! That is an unusual phenomenon to see 
such a phosphoric-like light haloing the hilltops, 
with darkness rising from the valleys.” As they 
hastened up to the pavilion, the low rumbling of 
thunder, that for some time they had heard in 
the distance, came nearer and nearer, while an 
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occasional gleam of lightning lit up the low-lying 
horizon like a fitful smile of Nature at the mani- 
festation of her own power. 

“There! nous nous sommes sauvés!” ex- 
claimed Ricarda, as they finally reached shelter. 
Taking off her hat, she hung it on a projecting 
stick in the pavilion; then with a quick motion 
pushed her waving hair back from her forehead, 
and turning to the wide doorway, stood with 
flushed cheeks and clasped hands, rapturously 
gazing at the awe-inspiring scene around her. 
“This was worth coming for, Uncle Dick,” she 
said at length. “I do not know—I may be all 
mistaken—but I never see a manifestation of 
electricity in nature without thinking that, in the 
realm of this strange and wonderful force, the 
greatest and most important discoveries are with- 
in the coming half century to be made. Even 
with the modicum of this power that men already 
control, how superhuman are their achievements ! 
If the gods are ever again jealous of the power 
of mortals, it will be because of their ability to 
seize and utilize this sublime, mysterious presence 
that lurks all about us like a spark of heavenly 
fire. I can never think of Franklin, and Bara- 
day, and Morse, and their discoveries, without 
fairly holding my breath. If I go into the labora- 
tory with papa, I feel sure that my attention will 
all be absorbed in electricity. At Vassar, my 


mania for making electrical experiments was such 
as to win me the sodrzguet of ‘Electrical Eel’; 
and I have been so fascinated with the science 
as sometimes to regard it as an augury of my 


fitness in its pursuance as a study. Only to 
think, Uncle Dick, if I should succeed in solving 
as yet unsolved electrical problems, as in mathe- 
matics did Marie-Gaétane-Agnesi! ” 

“ That would be electrifying, to say the least,” 
smiled Lane, when a sudden and startling clap 
of thunder seemed to shake the ground under 
their feet, driving the color from Ricarda’s cheeks 
and further talk out of her mind. 

“That was very near us,” said Lane, as he 
observed the pallor of her face, which was most 
unusual in Ricarda. He feared the hurried as- 
cent had been too great a tax upon her. “The 
lightning must have struck not far away, and 
you know,” he added, with excessive exactness, 
as if to reassure her, “that it never strikes twice 
in the same place.” 

But a moment later, and it seemed to be 
striking all about the hilltop; while the increas- 
ing darkness, forming a background like night, 
gave an awful intensity to the fiery swiftness of 
the forks of lightning that flashed with zigzag 
outlines in the gloom, like old Semitic characters 
—the yet unread hieroglyphics of the skies—the 
language of electricity. ‘This is too grand and 
awful for mortal endurance,” whispered Ricarda. 
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Then followed a lull in the thunder, and the 
rain, which had been falling in large and labored 
drops, suddenly came down in torrents, followed 
by a blinding flash, and a crash of splitting tim- 
ber that was quickly overpowered by terrifying 
bursts of thunder, and a blocking up of the door- 
way of the pavilion by a riven limb of oak. 

Unconsciously to himself, in unquestioning 
obedience to an all-powerful instinct of his na- 
ture, which ruled his action, as the hand is moved 
by the will, Lane had put his arm about Ricarda, 
holding her close to his side, as if to shield her 
from the lightning-strokes, or some indefinable 
harm of the storm. Both had been too greatly 
affected by its intensity and terrific grandeur to 
realize the quick, strong, and passionated infold-. 
ing of the one by the other. The moment had 
come to Lane when Jove had won the mastery 
over intention, and, borne out to the extreme 
limit of his being by the overwhelming emotions 
of the past moments, had leaped into sudden 
freedom of expression, and now seemed to con- 
front him with a victorious sense of acquired 
liberty. 

The pallor in Ricarda’s face was still una- 
bated, and, although she had borne the terror of 
the tempest bravely and unflinchingly, without 
uttering a cry, or making a movement of alarm, 
she was now unable to suppress a tremor that 
made weakness of her strength, and which at 
the same time revealed to her the support she 
was receiving from Lane. As a recognition of 
this passed through her mind, she said, as if in 
apology for herself : 

“You never thought I was so weak, Uncle 
Dick?” while a faint smile gleamed on her color- 
less lips. 

“What I ave thought, Ricarda—” and his 
voice had a strange, new sound in it, which caused 
her to turn her head, and look into his face— 
“what I ave thought is of the past, Ricarda. 
J am weak, too; weaker than you think, and 
since these awful moments that I have just ex- 
perienced my heart refuses longer the violence of 
silence. I can not let you pass from my arms 
without telling you that I love you—not as your 
‘Uncle Dick,’ your life-long comrade and friend, 
but more, a thousand times more, as a man loves 
the one woman in all the world whom he would 
call wife.” 

Lane’s face was now paler than Ricarda’s, 
for a quick blush overspread hers, and she made 
an attempt to free herself from his arm. 

“ You are too weak yet to stand alone, Ricar- 
da,” he said, “and there are no seats here.” 

But, from an innate sense of delicacy that 
had ever been one of the peculiar charms of his 
manliness, he quickly broke into short lengths 
the boughs of the fallen limb before the door, 
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shook the leaves free from the rain, piled them 
into a heap, and, after begging the loan of her 
cloak as upholstering for the rustic seat, proffered 
it to her with a playful attempt at his old-time 
gallantry. She gladly availed herself of it, and, 
sitting down, leaned her head, turned half in 
shadow, wearily against the side of the pavilion, 
and with closed eyes, and her hands clasped in 
her lap, spoke no word in reply to the avowal 
her friend had made. 

After assuring himself of her comfort, Lane 
retreated a step or two, and stood, silent and 
pale, with folded arms, At length he looked out 
on the wreck caused by the storm. The oak- 
tree that the lightning had struck was cleft in 
twain to its roots, and its rugged, sturdy trunk 
shivered in countless shreds. Something of the 
hush and desolation without was like the feeling 
of loss in his heart, as though the storm had 
swept away the final illusion of his life, but which 
left him with a feeling of freedom, like one who 
has parted with a burden. Suddenly he heard 
her speak his name. 

“Richard!” His heart leaped into his throat 
at the word, and he saw Ricarda’s hand uplifted 
toward him. 

“I think I am strong enough to stand now,” 
she said, and he helped her to rise. She placed 
her hand on his shoulder, as if not quite sure of 
her strength, and, looking into his eyes with 
something of her old-time gleam of mirth, soft- 
ened by what might readily be concentrated into 
tears, said : 

“Do you think it would be very weak and 
silly in me to be appropriated by a man since I 
love him?” 

“Can this be true, Ricarda?” he asked, his 
voice husky with emotion. 

“I know you expected something Jdetter of 
me” (with arch reproachfulness), “ but it is true, 
nevertheless’; and a smile illumined her face. 
Lane folded her to his heart, and when again 
they looked in each other’s eyes their love shone 
through tears. 

An hour later, as they were walking home- 
ward, and Ricarda was leaning on his arm, in- 
stead of tripping lightly along unaided, as was 
her wont, Lane said, as if in remembrance of 
their talk in ascending the hill : 

“ That I am to have you to walk with me al- 
ways, Ricarda, is to feel like having received an 
endowment of wings.” 

“Like Mercury,” she laughed. “That must 
be the latest achievement of electricity.” As 
they neared the cottage, Ricarda said: “I won- 
der what dear papa will say? We must never be 
Separated from him.” 

“TI have thought of all these things, Ricarda ; 
‘thought of them more times than you could well 


believe. I think the papa will perhaps have much 
to say, but I hope he will not be displeased. At 
all events, I think, with you, that we three should 
not be parted while we live.” 

During the remainder of the walk Lane was 
busy thinking how he should make known the 
great event of the afternoon to James, which 
half seemed to him, at moments, like a dream, 
so strange and so beyond all common earthly 
experiences it was, at least to him. 

The sky had partially cleared, and the sun, 
that had already gone down, had left a flame of 
color along the sky. Ricarda’s father had for 
the last hour been sitting on the porch of the 
cottage, enjoying the revivified air, the freshened 
beauty of the landscape, and anxiously watching 
for the return of his daughter and Dick. When 
he saw them slowly approaching, Ricarda leaning 
on her companion’s arm, he felt an intuitive ap- ; 
prehension that something of unusual import 
had occurred, and he hastened to meet them. 
When they had come near enough for him to see 
that his daughter’s face was pale : 

“You come very opportunely, papa,” she 
said, slipping her disengaged hand through his 
arm. ‘“ The storm was terrific on the summit— 


an oak-tree near us was shattered by the light- 
ning—and I was shocked so that I lost my 
strength, and Uncle Dick has been obliged to 


half carry me home. But I am quite well again, 
papa.” After a moment’s pause, she quickly 
added, as if she had forgotten: “ But he is to be 
‘Uncle Dick’ no more. I call him ‘Richard’ 
now.” 

They had reached the porch, where Ricarda 
sank into a chair. James looked from her pale 
but happy face into that of his friend, as if seek- 
ing a solution to her concluding remark. 

“It means, Jim,”’ said Lane, extending his 
hand and frankly meeting his friend’s eyes, “ that 
old things have passed away and all things have 
become new: Ricarda has promised to become 
my wife, and we three, God and you helping, 
will never more in life be separated.” 

James mechanically took the proffered hand, 
but, soon relinquishing it, sat down by Ricarda, 
taking her hand in one of his, while with the 
other he stroked her hair in caressing tender- 
ness. Tears filled her eyes, and, rising, she ten- 
derly embraced and kissed him, and then went 
to her room for dry raiment. 

James sat for some time in silence, looking as 
if at the western sky, and then with a sly gleam 
of humor in his eyes turned to Lane with— 

“What do you want of a wife, Dick? What 
has become of the man who if he loved a woman 
could not have the heart to ask her to marry 
him? O Dick, to think that you, too, along 
with Bridget and Patrick and the rest of the vul- 
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gar crowd, should do so common a thing as to 
marry! I expected something finer, higher, more 
platonic from you and your disciple.” 

“Go on, Jim!” exclaimed Dick, blushing and 
laughing, “ you have only begun to, enumerate 
things. They rise before me with the distinct- 
ness of crimes in the mind of a drowning man, 
and are enough in numbers to make a rosary that 
would girdle the cottage.” 

“ Very well,” laughed James in return, “the 
enumeration is needless, and you may give an- 
swer collectively.” 

“ That’s quickly done,” ejaculated Lane, fold- 
ing his arms and leaning against a pillar of the 
porch. “The answer is, that I have learned the 
lesson you learned years ago—the one that Love 
teaches.” 

Lane’s reply, although given with no intention 
of modifying the humor of his friend, quickly so- 
bered him, recalling as it did his own love-life, so 
sweet, so precious, and so sadly brief. He sat, 
looking again on the western sky as if he saw in 
its fading hues the panorama of those broken- 
hearted days. Then he heard Ricarda’s step on 
the stairs, and rising he gave his hand to Lane, 
saying with tremulous voice: “God bless you, 
Dick! May you know all the joy that was mine, 
and taste none of its sorrow.” Turning, he em- 
braced Ricarda, and the three went to their din- 
ner. 


After what had been already won, Lane found 
himself confronted, in arranging for the future, 
with differences of opinions and interests that 
greatly taxed his knowledge and patience. In 
all probability his business would require him to 
live abroad, mostly in London, while for James 
to cross the Atlantic for a permanent abode was 
like severing him from his own professional con- 
nections at a time of life when men claim that 
they thereafter no longer make friends. And, 
above all, Ricarda, who felt an unwonted tender- 
ness toward her father, opposed Richard’s wish 
for their immediate marriage. She thought it 
best to postpone it until the end of the year so 
that she could adhere to the original plan of 
“doing Europe with papa.” 

“I can not explain to you why, Richard,” she 
said, in answer. to his pleading, “but I feel that 
it will be a matter of regret to me in the future 
if I do not give papa all of this year. He seems 
to me less strong than usual; the journeying may 
do him good, and he deserves from me a thou- 
sand-fold more than I can ever give him. You 
can join us for a few days at a time throughout 
the year, and, you know, after that, Richard, that 
all my life is to be spent with you, and you may 
find it quite enough,” she gayly concluded. 

So it was finally arranged, to Richard’s dis- 


comfiture, that the marriage should take place in 
London after the Continental tour, and James 
was to remain with them at least a year thereaf- 
ter, as he could spend that length of time to ad- 
vantage in seeing what was being done in physi- 
cal science in London. Further in the future 
than that they felt it not worth while to make 
definite arrangements. 


When the year’s sight-seeing with her father 
was over, and the two were back in London, Ri- 
carda, who had been listening with amusement 
to Richard’s account of the vexations to which 
foreigners were subjected in arranging the de- 
tails of a legal marriage in France and England 
(their own was to be solemnized at the American 
Legation on the following day), somewhat sur- 
prised the two men by turning the conversation 
upon the subject of her career. 

“ Through college, the Contineht crossed, and _ 
through the matrimonial gate,” which she archly 
emphasized, “ it is then time, is it not, Richard, to 
begin one’s work in earnest ?>—You see, the ques- 
tion is still the same, papa, to be a young lady is 
to de what—to do what ? Here in England, where 
women think and do so much, I should not like 
to feel like a drone in the hive.” 

“ Marriage itself is*a career, Ricarda,” re- 
marked her father. 


, 

“True, papa; for man also, as for woman. 
Have you not told me that once upon a time 
Richard said that for a wife to poise her whole 
existence on love was to place herself at a disad- 


vantage with her husband? It may be that 
if I should have no larger sphere in which to 
grow, and no more active work to do, in being a 
helpmeet in its best sense to my lord, than to 
dote on him in his presence and pine for him in 
his absence, that I should right speedily become 
a Jerusalem cherry-tree in a geranium-pot.” 

At this recall of one of his long-ago speeches 
Richard laughed long and heartily. 

“What a man sows that shall he reap,” sen- 
tentiously observed James. 

“ And none ever more gladly than I in this,” 
replied Lane, with fervor. ‘“ Whatever pursuit 
Ricarda may choose for mental growth, culture, 
and her own happiness, shall have my hearty ap- 
proval. In the summer-time we shall have our 
botanizing—the flora of these British Isles will 
afford new fields of delightful discoveries, and I 
think we may all brighten up our knowledge of 
natural history with happy results. During the 
winter there is never lack of intellectual en- 
tertainment in London. Moreover, Jim ”—for, 
although Mygatt James was shortly to become 
his father-in-law, the old name had too many 
and too deeply rooted associations to be ex- 
changed for a more dignified title—‘“ moreover, I 
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have carried into effect a notion of mine that I 
think will make London seem more like home to 
you, for I believe that home is as much where 
one’s work is as where one’s heart is —But more 
of this to-morrow, Ricarda,” added Lane, while 
a light passed over his face, and, turning to her 
chair, he laid his arm about her neck. “ You 
may see in it something that will recall a certain 
memorable day when you first called me ‘ Rich- 
ard,’ and which, after all, my wife, was our real 
wedding-day.” 

. Ricarda smiled questioningly up in his face, 
but received only the glad light of his counte- 
nance in reply. 


After the marriage-service was over, and the 
three friends had become domiciled in the new 
home which Richard had prepared while Ricarda 
and her father were on the Continent, he led 
them into a room which to both father and 
daughter was a surprise and delight. It was a 
light and beautiful apartment, adorned with en- 
graved and sculptured portraits of scientific men 
and women—of Faraday, Franklin, Galvani, Lie- 
big, Wheatstone ; of Henry, Morse, Mitchell, 
Herschel—while adjoining was a library of spe- 
cific scientific works of admirable selection. On 
long tables and on shelves inclosed in glass were 
all the needed instruments and mechanisms re- 
quired in a chemist’s laboratory. 

“And this beautiful workshop for papa!” 
exclaimed Ricarda, happy tears of gratitude fill- 
ing her eyes as she turned them toward her hus- 
band. 

“ This was too much, Dick,” said James, with 
emotion ; for this thoughtfulness on the part of 
Lane touched him deeply. 

“Too much!” exclaimed Richard, laughingly 
putting his arm about Ricarda, and looking in 
her face with an expression that needed no trans- 
lation. “ No, Jim, nothing of this sort could be 
too much. I had a scientific friend make the se- 
lection of instruments, and as to the cost—for I 
know you are thinking of the outlay of money— 
it is only the counting out of a set of diamonds 
as my wedding-gift to Ricarda. So, you see, it 


comes from her, after all. I felt sure that, be- 
tween the two, there would be no hesitancy of 
choice on her part.” 

The expressions of delight on the face of Ri- 
carda, and that fell from her lips as she and her 
father examined one thing after another in the 
laboratory, had in them all the abandon of her 
childhood. To watch her lovely face, the grace 
of her beautiful form, the movements of her deft 
and exquisite hands as she glided amid the dainty 
machines, repaid her husband a thousand times 
over for the trouble and care the room had in- 
volved. With her quick discernment she saw 
that especial attention had been bestowed upon 
the selection, variety, and beauty of the electrical 
instruments, and with ready intuition she divined 
the reason. It was evident that the laboratory 
had been fitted up as much for her as for his old 
friend. She appreciated the delicacy of the ac- 
tion on the part of her husband, who in afford- 
ing a source of great pleasure to her father gave 
her also the opportunity of pursuing a study for 
which she had expressed marked inclination, if 
she should care so to do. 

“ think there is room for a career here, Ri- 
carda,” remarked her father, facetiously, as they 
finished their tour of inspection. 

“So there is!” she exclaimed, joyously. 
“And here, too,” as she put her hand through 
Dick’s arm, and stood at his side. “ Being ‘ ap- 
propriated ’ is not, after all, to lose one’s self, but 
to find one’s self. This is a realization of the 
dreams of the new era, when marriage means 
help, growth, and grace to woman as well as to 
man, when love sanctifies work and makes it joy, 
and work strengthens and enriches love.” 

“ But all men are not Richards,” said her fa- 
ther. 

“Nor all women Ricardas,” added her hus- 
band. 

« Ah, if they only were/” she laughed. 

“Then had the millennium dawned,” said 
James in the same spirit. 

“Mine has dawned already,” said Richard, 
as, drawing Ricarda closer to him, he kissed 


her. 
Mary A. E,. WAGER-FISHER. 
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REFORMS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


BY ONE WHO HAS LIVED THERE. 


T a time when the British Government 
adopts a decided policy with regard to the 
Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire, and 
when that policy is assailed by the Opposition in 
Parliament, by public journals, and by speeches 
at meetings, it is really surprising that so little 
reliable information should have been obtained 
on the internal condition of the country under 
discussion. It seems to be a subject on which 
the English in general are contentedly ignorant. 
The practical question at issue is the possibility 
of reforming the Turkish rule in western Asia 
so as to warrant our protecting it from foreign 
assault, and a sane judgment on that point must 
be preceded by a distinct comprehension of its 
actual state and susceptibility of improvement. 
Newspaper correspondents, however able and 
conscientious, can only report what meets the 
eye of a passing traveler or temporary resident. 
The underlying truths which pervade the whole 
mechanism of Ottoman provincial administra- 
tion can not be detected otherwise than by their 
occasionally cropping up, and they may never 
come under the notice of erratic and casual ob- 
servers. Blue-books are not much-more satis- 
factory in the amount of knowledge imparted by 
them. Since the days of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe (“there were giants in those days”) the 
stature and strength of our embassy at Constan- 
tinople have dwindled down to pygmy growth 
and chronic debility. British ambassadors may 
thus contrive to live on doubtful reputations for 
familiarity with all the secrets of Oriental diplo- 
macy, reputations acquired by brief sojourns in 
obscure corners of the Ottoman Empire during 
their long-past youth, when sanguine hopes of 
the regeneration of the Turks were still enter- 
tained, which have since proved unfounded and 
delusive. They may now be either such sur- 
vivors of the obsolete Palmerstonian school, tra- 
ditionally maintaining the robust belief in Turk- 
ish progress enunciated by our greatest Foreign 
Secretary of modern times, or benevolent and 
credulous recipients of plausible assurances that 
Turkish provincial rule is immaculate, which 
their personal experience furnishes them with no 
facts and arguments to controvert. In neither 
hypothesis can much be expected in the way of 
enlightenment on the real state of Asiatic Tur- 
key, and it is hardly to be wondered at that am- 
bassadorial contributions to bltie-books, in the 
form of dispatches and reports to the Foreign 
Office, should be so moderately instructive. Am- 


bassadors, moreover, rarely extend their sphere 
of practical observation beyond the walls of the 
capital ; and a long time must pass before the 
provinces in Asia can possibly reach even that 
slender measure of improvement which has some 
appearance of existing in the central Govern- 
ment. Thus the state of Asiatic Turkey is far 
from being justly appreciated at our embassy, 
where friendly contact with individual Turks 
possessing a superficial varnish of European ed- 
ucation induces well-meaning and ingenuous 
Englishmen to adopt the mistaken notion that 
Ottoman politicians may really in time become 
statesmen, while they are only skillful and subtile 
enough to succeed in throwing a veil of doubt 
and darkness over every untoward event and 
embarrassing question that arises in the prov- 
inces, whose true bearings they ingeniously dis- 
guise in order to deprive diplomatic intervention 
of all power to hamper the even tenor of the ne- 
farious way of viziers and valis. 

Few as are the British consuls and vice-con- 
suls in Asiatic Turkey, they should obviously be 
selected in the manner most likely to secure their 
efficiency. Those appointments, like that of am- 
bassador at the Porte, have been held of late 
years by various classesof men. There are Eng- 
lish consular officers in Asiatic Turkey who are 
able, upright, zealous for the public service, and 
possessed of every qualification required for a 
satisfactory discharge of their duties, but these 
are “ rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” The majority 
of those occupying British consular posts in 
western Asia are mere Levantine Englishmen, 
owing their selection to a colloquial smattering 
of the languages of the country—for none of 
them can read or write any of those languages 
—while they are not endowed with one particle 
of the essentially English qualities which pro- 
duce public servants of independent character, 
whom the Turks can look up to with respect. 
Educated among abject natives who think the 
only way to hold their own is by adulation of 
pashas, they regard it as suicidal to expose local 
abuses of power. They have hardly even ac- 
quired a sufficient command of the English lan- 
guage, its grammar and syntax, to render their 
reports readable when the subject of them gives 
them any value or interest. There are also full- 
blood Englishmen in the consular service of Eng- 
land in Asiatic Turkey who can not greatly edify 
the readers of their published reports’ on the 
state of the country, simply because their igno- 
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rance of its languages prevents their acquiring 
an adequate knowledge of it. Like an English 
lady long resident in Italy, who was asked if she 
had picked up the language of the country, and 
answered that she had escaped wonderfully well 
considering how much she had heard of it, they 
seem to avoid all occasions of intercourse with 
those who do not speak any European language. 
They are thus obliged to receive at second hand 
every word that is addressed to them by the 
Turkish authorities and by most of those trans- 
acting business at their offices. As they know 
so little of the peoples among whom they live, it 
is difficult for them to obtain a sufficient insight 
into the more complicated questions affecting 
those populations, and their opinions, laid before 
the embassy and inserted in blue-books, are con- 
sequently of little assistance to. inquirers on those 
subjects. Some consuls and vice-consuls find it 
almost impossible not to fall an easy prey into 
the hands of designing native dragomans, who, 
being unpaid, derive ample incomes from pro- 
tecting in their chief's name, though without his 
knowledge, the claims and causes of Ottoman 
subjects before the Turkish authorities. . The 
latter, hoping to make friends in influential quar- 
ters, readily shut their eyes to such irregulari- 
ties, which are masked by a transfer of the in- 
terests at stake to the dragoman, who enjoys 
British protection. Thus these native drago- 
mans and the Turkish authorities play into each 
other’s hands, and their mutual self-interest forms 
a solid foundation for a superstructure of drago- 
manic corruption and impunity, which governors- 
general encourage in order to give a color in 
their favor to consular reports founded on the 
intelligence brought by the dragomans. The 
consular chief is hoodwinked and the embassy 
misled that pockets may be kept full, which our 
Government should duly replenish by salaries 
sufficient both for the necessary expenditure of 
consuls and vice-consuls, and for the employ- 
ment of a superior class of paid dragomans. 
Under these circumstances it would surely be 
desirable that reforms in our own establishment 
in Asiatic Turkey should precede those which 
we wish to induce the Porte to adopt. 

The pivot on which the questions regarding 
reforms in the Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire all turn, is the manner in which the at~ 
tempt should be made to apply them with the 
best prospect of success. If any degree of cer- 
tainty can be attained that the means to be em- 
ployed will produce the desired effect, the prob- 
lem may be considered as solved. The sugges- 
tion made, of appointing three English commis- 
sioners in each province to direct the working 
of the police, judicial and financial departments, 
seems likely to meet the requirements of the 


case, provided those commissioners belong nei- 
ther to the class of Levantine Englishmen, nor 
to that of Englishmen not knowing Oriental 
languages. The remarks passed above on those 
two classes, as composing unsatisfactorily the 
majority of the British consular establishment in 
Asiatic Turkey, are applicable a fortior? to a 
staff of superintending commissioners. It is hard 
to see that the object in view can be attained by 
any other means; and, however difficult it may 
be to find eligible persons, it will be necessary to 
make the most of the best men who are at the 
disposal of the Government. A few facts may 
throw some light on the question whether or not 
the Augean stable to be cleansed by them may 
be found to contain such a mass of accumulated 
filth that not even a triple river can flow through it. 

There is no branch of the Turkish provincial 
administration in western Asia which calls more 
loudly for reform than the police establishment. 
The constabulary force is not regularly paid, and 
every opportunity is taken of supplying the place 
of wages by accepting bribes. Arrested persons 
are allowed to escape for a dollar. Beasts of 
burden are seized for forced labor by hundreds 
when only fifty or sixty are required, and those in 
excess of the requisition are liberated for two 
dollars a head. Demands are made for the pay- 
ment of taxes in arrear, and gratuities are re- 
ceived for postponing the collection thereof, which 
is intrusted to constables. Recruits for the army 
are summoned to draw their lot at the military 
conscription, and, when the number drawn is for 
active service, they are, on payment of an amount 
proportionate to their means, rejected as being 
physically disqualified. In short, the police find 
many ways of doing without their pay, which ac- 
cumulates on paper, and may be made good to 
them at some future time. When quarrels occur 
in the streets, and blows are exchanged, a soli- 
tary Turk surrounded by non-Mussulmans has 
nothing to fear from the police, which is always 
ready to fight for him, whether he be in the right 
or in the wrong; and his defeated adversaries 
are finally mulcted by the constables, and dis- 
missed. In order to substantiate so sweeping a 
charge against the Turkish authorities of the 
Asiatic towns under Ottoman rule, it is neces- 
sary, of course, that recent cases in point should 
be mentioned. Thus, an officer of police was 
informed by one of his men that a Christain 
shopkeeper was disputing with a Mussulman 
about a piece of false coin offered to him by the 
latter for an article which he had purchased. 
“Take the infidel to jail at once,” was the order 
given to the constable, who perfectly understood 
its meaning, and soon returned with several 
pieces of money sent to the officer by the Chris- 
tian in payment of his liberty. A Jewish money- 
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changer refused to give a Mussulman a hundred 
silver piasters in exchange for a hundred-piaster 
note, which was then current for forty piasters. 
The holder of the note gathered a mob in the 
bazaar, which plundered the money-changer’s 
whole stock-in-trade. No notice was taken of 
the complaint the Jewish victim lodged at the 
police office, whither a considerable share of the 
spoil.had found its way. There have even been 
instances of housebreaking in which some of the 
robbers were seen in the uniform of the con- 
stabulary. 

Again, on one occasion, the Turkish chief of 
a police station was making his nightly rounds, 
accompanied by a strong force, when he was met 
by a gang of thieves going about to find some 
opportunity of robbing people passing through 
the streets on their way home after spending the 
evening, as is the practice, at friends’ houses. 
They called to him to put out his lantern, and he 
did so. That police officer was in nominal re- 
ceipt of a salary of about one hundred pounds a 
year, he had no private resources whatever, and 
yet, after fourteen years’ service, he retired with 
a fortune of nearly twenty thousand pounds. The 
fact speaks for itself. 

A murder was committed, and, on hearing of 
it, the authorities sent another officer of police to 
find out the names of the assassins. This was 


easily done, as there were many witnesses of the 
crime, which was perpetrated by daylight in an 
open street ; and the officer repaired to the house 
of three brothers, who had been seen killing the 


murdered man. He remained closeted with them 
for nearly an hour, and then took them to the 
gate of the town, where he told them to make 
their way to some village. One of them was af- 
terward captured by the friends of the victim, 
and taken to the police office. A written accu- 
sation had been presented, and was produced ; 
but the names inscribed in it had been altered by 
the chief of the police, and the prisoner was re- 
leased on the plea that his name was not men- 
tioned in it. Several cases of burglary had oc- 
curred, and one of them was falsely laid at the 
door of a personal enemy of the informant. An 
officer and two constables were sent to the house 
of the man accused, and they arrested him. On 
his declaring that he had no knowledge of the 
burglary, he was stripped and put to the torture 
with red-hot irons to make him confess. He laid 
a complaint before the governor-general of the 
province, who had him carried to the military 
hospital to be cured of his wounds, and had the 
officer and constables placed under arrest. When 
conversing with the English consul, the gover- 
nor-general requested him to report the case to 
his embassy, because he had heard of his con- 
duct having been misrepresented by other con- 


suls. The report was sent, and it was communi- 
cated by the English embassy to the Sultan’s 
Government, which blamed the governor-general 
for not having summarily dismissed the officer 
and constables from the public service. The 
provincial council was at once convoked, and a 
solemn and formal declaration was signed by the 
governor-general, as president of it, and by all 
the councilors, to the effect that no incident of 
the kind had ever occurred, and that the English 
consul’s statement was the mere offspring of his 
imagination. This declaration was forwarded to 
the Porte, and by the Porte to the embassy, where 
no further notice was taken of the case; and the 
consul heard of it only a year afterward, from the 
clerk who wrote the declaration under the gover- 
nor-general’s dictation. The officer and constables 
were of course ordered to return to their duty. 
In a neighboring provincial town, where there 
is no British consul, a circumstance of a some- 
what similar nature took place at about the same 
time. The chief of the police, with half a dozen 
constables, entered the workshop of a Christian 
blacksmith, and told him that he must move im- 
mediately to another street where there was a 
vacant workshop belonging to the Government, 
for which he must pay rent in advance. The 
blacksmith replied quite respectfully that he had 
paid rent in advance for the one he occupied, 
which he would lose by moving to another, 
and that he would lose also many of his custom- 
ers by the change; but he was peremptorily 
ordered to go. He complained of this treat- 
ment to his bishop, who went to intercede for 
him with the governor-general. Before the 
case was decided either way, the chief of the 
police returned with his followers, and they com- 
menced beating him with sticks until he was 
hardly able to reach his house. Two days later 
he died of the injuries he had received. An 
English medical man, who was there at the time, 
being much shocked by what had happened, and 
seeing the governor-general seated at the door of 
a shop in the bazaar, went to him with his drago- 
man, and told him that he ought to bring his po- 
lice agents to justice for killing the Christian 
blacksmith. He had himself gone to see him be- 
fore his death, and had verified the fact of its 
having been caused by a severe blow on the 
head. The Pasha made no reply to him, but com- 
plained to. the Porte of the irregularity of this 
proceeding on the part of a person not holding a 
consular position, at the same time forwarding a 
certificate from a native doctor to prove that the 
blacksmith had died of a liver complaint of long 
standing. The case was referred by the Porte 
to the English embassy, where it was known 
through a report from the nearest English con- 
sulate, sent after a full inquiry into all the facts. 
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The only result was an instruction to warn the 
Englishman to abstain for the future from med- 
dling in matters which did not concern him. 
Quite recently, a town in the same part of the 
country, inhabited solely by Christians, has suf- 
fered wholesale persecution by the Turkish po- 
lice. Arrears of taxes were due, and a detach- 
ment of constables was sent to collect them. 
Houses were ransacked with the utmost violence, 
and effects were exposed for sale at any price. 
A complaint was forwarded to the governor- 
general of the province, who hastened to the 
town alluded to, and he was received by its 
whole population with every possible mark of 
respect. He promised to give them time for the 
payment of their arrears, the great accumulation 
of which has been the almost universal and time- 
honored consequence, in the Asiatic provinces, 
of bribing the collectors to let them stand over. 
The people were now too poor to furnish the 
usual gratuities, to obtain which, by extortion and 
terror, the police agents were acting with such 
rigor. The Pasha’s back was hardly turned when 
the persecution recommenced as violently as ever. 
One of the Christians, in his exasperation at see- 
ing his wife and children thus deprived of their 
bedding and household utensils, shot the consta- 
ble who was carrying them off. Troops were 
brought from the chief provincial city to quell a 
so-called bold insurrection. Many of the Chris- 
tians fled to the mountains, and their wives and 
children were arrested and escorted by the police 
to that chief city; which is a hundred and fifty 
miles distant. It was cold and rainy as the women 
were driven along. One of them was in feeble 
health, and begged to be allowed to stop ata 
village on the road. She was refused, and, un- 
able to bear up longer, she lay down and died. 
A priest wrote a paper for collective signature to 
lay the grievances of the town before the Porte. 
He was arrested, stripped, and beaten in presence 
of the troops. A telegraphic report was dis- 
patched by the governor-general to the Grand 
Vizier, declaring that a Russian plot, headed by 
priests, and inciting the Christians to revolt, had 
been discovered, and successfully counteracted 
and completely frustrated by him. The plain 
truth is that the Turkish police agents were the 
- only firebrands in the whole affair. Numerous 
arrests were effected, and some of the chief in- 
habitants of the place were handcuffed and 
chained by the neck and feet in a standing pos- 
ture in a prison flooded with several inches of 
water, half frozen over. The last intelligence re- 
ceived is that the Christians had risen in a body 
and broken open the prison, liberating the Chris- 
tian prisoners, and putting the Turkish police 
agents in their place in the same prison. 

It would be as superfluous as tedious to dwell 


on the many recent instances of abominable con- 
duct on the part of the police department in 
Asiatic Turkey. Suffice it to say that in one 
town of about one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
during the year just closed, no less than one hun- 
dred and ninety-three murders have been com- 
mitted, while only two murderers have been 
brought to justice; and even in their case no 
credit is due to the provincial government, be- 
cause every possible effort was made by the au- 
thorities for the purpose of screening them from 
the punishment which was insisted upon by the 
British consulate, armed with a legal right to in- 
terfere. In consequence of this utter inefficiency 
of the police department in that town, nothing 
but contempt was felt for the constabulary force, 
and in one case an officer with thirty constables 
was mobbed in the streets, and a prisoner, ar- 
rested for some imaginary offense because able 
to pay a heavy ransom, was forcibly taken from 
them. The governor-general then gave one hun- 
dred pounds per month to an influential Mussul- 
man to keep the town quiet. This local magnate 
made a few of his own people patrol the streets, 
and put the money in his pocket, without any im- 
provement in security of life and property being 
attained. The same system is followed in the 
villages, which are pillaged with impunity by the 
retainers of powerful chiefs who have obtained 
such contracts by large bribes to the authorities. 
The facts cursorily related above will not, prob- 
ably, leave room for any doubt that the police de- 
partment in the Turkish provinces of Asia is con- 
spicuous for the absence of every quality that could 
make it useful, and stands in the most deplorable 
need of immediate and complete reorganization. 

The judicial department is the next field which 
requires the application of strong measures to 
remedy its inherent defects, if these Asiatic prov- 
inces of the Ottoman Empire can be expected to 
rise from their present state of absolute collapse 
to that level of good government which could 
alone sanction their protection by England. 
Judgment in causes is exclusively given in favor 
of the side which makes the highest bid for it. 
Professional witnesses crowd the doors of all the 
courts of law, ready to swear whatever may be 
required, and receiving payment in advance ac- 
cording to the amount involved in a civil suit, or 
the importance of the evidence for the prisoner 
or the prosecutor in a criminal case. These are 
Mussulmans, of course—Christian and Jewish 
witnesses not being admitted to testify, on the 
plea that by the Koranic law their oath is not le- 
gal. Some of the recent trials in Asiatic Turkey 
are so striking that they can not fail to convey 
an idea of the enormity of the injustice prevail- 
ing there. In one case, two trustworthy Mussul- 
man witnesses had their depositions rejected af- 
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ter a nocturnal visit by the prisoner's relatives to 
all the members of the tribunal. Although those 
two witnesses swore that they had seen the pris- 
oner stab the murdered man, he was acquitted. 
The son of the victim of the crime applied, as 
prosecutor, for an inquiry into this suspicious pro- 
ceeding, and a paper was found in the record of 
the trial, bearing ten seals and signatures pur- 
porting to be those of the best reputed house- 
holders in the quarter of the town to which the 
two witnesses belonged, and declaring them to 
be men of bad character, and accustomed to per- 
jure themselves before the courts of justice for 
hire. The ten householders were summoned, 
and, on being questioned, they swore that they 
had not sealed or signed any such document, and 
that they knew the two witnesses to be very good 
men, and quite incapable of taking a false oath. 
The whole proceedings in the case were quashed, 
and a new trial was ordered; but this was not 
obtained without the strongest possible pressure 
from without, in the form of a serious remon- 
strance from the British consulate. By Mussul- 


man law a criminal case can not be tried without 
there being a “davaji,’ or prosecutor, who must 
be the next of kin of the person suffering by the 
crime, if that person be dead. The son of the 
murdered man had been very active and intelli- 
gent in his exertions to bring his father’s murder- 


ers to justice. The device resorted to by the 
friends of the murderer first arrested was in per- 
fect keeping with Turkish character. Another 
murder had just been reported. A young girl 
had threatened to complain to her absent uncle 
of the treatment she received from his wife, and 
had been strangled in the night by the wife and 
her mother. An accusation was immediately 
brought against the son of the man previously 
murdered, and a proposal was made to him to 
withdraw the charge on condition of his giving 
up the prosecution of his father’s murderer. He 
rejected the offer, and was put on his trial. The 
wife and her mother swore to having seen him 
strangle the girl, and the innocent youth was 
condemned to be hanged. He has not been ex- 
ecuted, for what reason does not appear; but he 
remains in prison under sentence of death, the 
object in view having been attained by his being 
prevented from acting as prosecutor. The new 
trial could not have gone on if it had not been 
for the vigorous efforts of the English consulate, 
which also succeeded in having another of the 
murderers captured. They were tried together, 
and sentence of twelve years’ imprisonment was 
passed on both of them. If the English consul- 
ate had not taken up the prosecution officially, 
satisfying thereby the gwasz-legal scruples of the 
law officers of the Porte by exercising the treaty 
right of protecting a consular guard—for this 


was the status of the murdered man—the trial 
would have arrived at no practical result. 

Justice was soon again tampered with by the 
same tribunal in a case of murder in a village. 
Two men had been seen by many witnesses put- 
ting an enemy of theirs to death, and ample evi- 
dence was given quite regularly, but neither of 
the prisoners was punished, the one having dis- . 
tributed one hundred and sixty pounds, and the 
other one hundred and fifty pounds among the 
members of the tribunal. The prosecutor, see- 
ing the murderers at large, has presented ten 
successive memorials to the Government, but 
without the least notice being taken of them. 

In another instance there was not even a 
trial. An elderly Christian woman earned a live- 
lihood for her infirm husband and numerous 
family by acting as a broker for the sale of jewels 
in the harems of the wealthier class of Mussul- 
mans. One day she was told to take all the 
jewels she had for sale to a house where she had 
occasionally been employed in her calling. Her 
husband accompanied her to the door of the 
harem, and said he would wait there for her, as 
he had been in the habit of doing. After he had 
stood at the door for several hours he knocked, 
and three negresses appeared, and he asked them 
to tell his wife to come to him. They denied 
that his wife had come to the house that day, and 
treated him as a madman. He went home, hop- 
ing that she had, unseen by the black slaves, left 
the harem by some other door, and gone to their 
own house; but nothing had been heard of her 
there. For several days he went about the town 
inquiring for her without success. At last he 
happened to meet in the street the youngest of 
the three negresses whom he had seen at the 
Turkish house, a girl of fifteen; she stopped 
him, saying she was so sorry for him, that she 
would tell him the whole truth; and she then 
related how her mistress had taken his wife into 
a room where there was a trap-door opening 
above a deep vault, and there asked her to show 
the jewels she had brought. They were care- 
fully examined, and placed on a divan. Her mis- 
tress then, with the help of the two other female 
slaves, pushed the poor woman into the vault, and 
closed the trap-door over her. All this the girl 
said she had seen; and she added that they had 
heard his wife’s cries until late at night, and sup- 
posed that she must then have died from the ef- 
fects of her fall. In the morning, she continued, 
the body was taken out by a small staircase lead- 
ing down to the vault from the courtyard, and 
buried in the garden by the same black slaves. 
Armed with this statement, the husband laid an 
accusation against both the Turkish lady and her 
two negresses. The tribunal ordered a domi- 
ciliary visit to the house, but nothing was found 
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that could inculpate any one. He then applied 
for the summoning of the young negress to give 
evidence, but she was not summoned, and no 
trial took place, the husband of the lady being 
high in office, rich and influential, which were 
three good reasons for screening his wife from 
‘justice. The jewels obtained by this abominable 
crime were worth eight hundred pounds, and 
their different owners, who had merely intrusted 
them to the murdered woman for sale, never 
heard more of them, though it is believed that 
the president and members of the tribunal had 
been requested, not without compliance, to select 
a few of them for the use of their harems. 

In a case of robbery, still pending, a Chris- 
tian merchant lost two hundred pounds from his 
strong box, which had been forced open before 
daybreak. He applied for the arrest of a Mus- 
sulman miller, whom his servants had seen run- 
ning across the courtyard of his house at that 
time. A trial took place, but this evidence was 
not admitted, the servants being Christians. The 
Mussulman workmen of the mill were then called 
as witnesses by the plaintiff, and they deposed 
on oath that the miller had left them before day- 
light on that Sunday morning, having worked all 
night, and had returned after daylight breathless 
with running, and without his shoes. A pair of 
shoes was found close to the strong box in the 
merchant’s house which fitted the prisoner per- 
fectly, and were also sprinkled with flour, as if 
coming from a mill. This was not thought 
enough to condemn him against the all-powerful 
testimony of a share of the money stolen, which 
was said to have been presented to the tribunal. 
The merchant was informed by its president 
that, if he did not bring within a fixed term two 
Mussulman witnesses of the act of taking the two 
hundred pounds from the strong box the prison- 
er would be acquitted. 

With reference to civil causes tried before the 
ordinary court two may be mentioned as recently 
concluded. The guardian of a family of orphans, 
a Christian, sued a Mussulman for a sum of 
two hundred and forty pounds which had been 
lent to him by their deceased father. The debt 
was denied by the Mussulman, and witnesses 
were called to prove it, the first of whom de- 
posed clearly in favor of the plaintiff, though the 
witness was a Mussulman. The registrar of the 
court commenced writing the deposition in the 
record of the trial, when the president inter- 
rupted him and dictated to him a statement as 
clearly in favor of the defendant. The witness 
was begged by the plaintiff to repeat his evi- 
dence, which he did in the identical words of the 
president. The plaintiff then withdrew his suit, 
regretting aloud that he had paid the fees in ad- 
vance, as it was vain to expect justice from a 


Turkish tribunal. In the other civil case alluded 
to a Jew was sued by a Mussulman for one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds in part payment for a 
house which the latter had sold to the former. 
While stating the grounds of his suit the Mus- 
sulman plaintiff was stopped by a Mussulman 
member of the court, who said that he could 
never gain his cause in that way, and who dic- 
tated to the registrar, for insertion in the record 
of the trial, another statement of facts, and a 
line of argument altogether different. The de- 
fendant objected to this mode of proceeding, and 
was ordered by the president to keep silence, or 
he might otherwise be imprisoned for contempt 
of court. The poor Jew bowed to this injunc- 
tion, and humbly produced the plaintiff's receipt, 
in his own handwriting, for the whole of the 
price of the house, of a part of which he now 
now claimed payment a second time. Two most 
influential Mussulmans were brought forward to 
swear that the receipt was a forgery, not written 
by the plaintiff, and not sealed with his own seal. 
These witnesses could not be classed with those 
who habitually swear anything for money, being 
rich and respected ; but there is a practice among 
the best-reputed Mussulmans to lend their testi- 
mony, and these two had causes pending in fa- 
vor of which the present plaintiff would give 
evidence in return. The Jew was condemned to 
disburse the one hundred and eighty pourds, and 
he paid the amount at once, asking only that 
this second settlement of the account should be 
registered by the court, to prevent its being 
claimed a third time, and sentence being again 
passed against him by the same court for the 
same sum. This was received as an excellent 
joke by the president and members of the tribu- 
nal, who laughed heartily as they counted the 
coin, calculating doubtless how much of it would 
fall to their own share. 

A great commercial cause, the trial of which 
has lasted eight years, offers an apt illustration of 
the mode of administering justice in the Turkish 
provinces of Asia, so striking are its details, and 
so important will be its results. A native Chris- 
tian merchant sent an agent to open a house of 
business in Manchester in connection with his 
own in Turkey. For a couple of years there was 
perfect regularity in their payments, but, when 
their credit was well established, a colossal swin- 
dle was attempted, showing the purpose with 
which the branch house had been founded. A 
large quantity of manufactured goods was bought 
from forty different sellers, to whom strong as- 
surances were given that the amount in payment 
would be remitted by the foreign principal of the 
English firm, who was stated to be the moneyed 
partner in it. The goods were shipped under 
consignment to this native merchant, and he 
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promptly sold them at any price which he could 
obtain without delay. The purchase money was 
never remitted to Manchester. The agent there 
became a bankrupt, and the creditors, finding no 
assets, sued the native merchant in Asiatic Tur- 
key, as his partner. The case seems so very 
simple, that it is hardly credible that a court of 
justice exists anywhere capable of keeping it up 
so long. It is said to have cost the defendant, 
in the province and at the capital on appeal, no 
less than six thousand pounds, to stave off a final 
judgment against him; but he can afford even 
that enormous amount of bribery, considering 
that the claim brought forward exceeds twenty- 
nine thousand pounds. 

Another great commercial cause is pending 
in a neighboring province, which also has lasted 
several years. An English merchant invested 
upward of twenty thousand pounds in business 
of a nature apparently promising fair profits. He 
purchased about twenty villages for the facilita- 
tion of a trade in the exportation of cotton. He 
then went home, leaving a native partner in charge 
of his affairs. During ten years he found that, 
instead of receiving any return from his capital, 
he was called upon to make frequent remittances 
for the purpose of carrying on his speculation. 
At last he visited the province himself to inquire 
into the state of his interests. On the third day 
after his arrival he died suddenly. Suspicions of 
foul play very naturally arose, but a consular in- 
vestigation did not corroborate them. His heirs 
in England sent out a lawyer to liquidate their in- 
heritance, and he appointed two agents, a French- 
man and a native Christian, to carry out the ob- 
ject in view. Those two agents conceived a deep 
scheme of robbery. The Frenchman expressed 
a wish that a strong letter of recommendation 
should be addressed by a British consular au- 
thority to the Turkish governor-general of the 
province in which the villages were situated. 
The English lawyer readily agreed to this, and 
he applied by mistake to a consular officer not 
holding the Queen’s commission for the jurisdic- 
tion which he assumed in that part of the con- 
sular district of another British consulate. A 
daring device was resorted to for shifting all 
responsibility from the French agent, who was 
possessed of some property, to the native agent, 
who had not a farthing in the world. Means 
were found of dictating the terms of the letter of 
recommendation in the Turkish language, which 
that consular officer did not understand, and in 
it the native was alone mentioned as the agent 
for the liquidation of the deceased Englishman's 
estate. They then commenced together to carry 
out the audacious fraud on which they were in- 
tent. They concealed the existence of several 
most valuable villages, which they sold, appro- 


priating to themselves the proceeds of the sales; 
and they collected the outstanding debts, formed 
by advances made for the purchase of cotton, 
taking care to receive always a little less than the 
full amounts due, so that the bonds and bills rep- 
resenting the debts should remain in their hands, 
lest they might ever be required to account for 
the sums, for the payment of which they con- 
trived to give no receipts. Remittances not be- 
ing made by them to the heirs in England, another 
representative was dispatched to see into the 
matter. He soon understood the whole truth, 
and he brought an action against the French- 
man. It was tried before the French consular 
court at the chief station of the consular district. 
To the Englishman’s utter amazement, the de- 
fense made was simply the production of the 
British consular letter of recommendation, stat- 
ing that the native was the sole agent for wind- 
ing up the affairs of the estate. In vain the Eng- 
lishman pleaded that no British consular officer’s 
letter could annul the power of attorney delivered 
by a British subject. Judgment was given against 
him, and it was confirmed by the appeal court of 
Aix, where he carried his case. There thus re- 
mained only the native to prosecute, and the 
cause became amenable to Turkish justice alone. 
In spite of this feeble hope of success, the Eng- 
lishman thought it his duty to proceed. Every 
possible obstacle was placed in his way. The 
Frenchman, in throwing the onus of their joint 
swindle on the native alone, had bound himself 
to protect him from all evil consequences, and 
he has hitherto been quite successful in doing so. 
The Turkish authorities have exercised the chi- 
canery which they possess in so great a degree 
to frustrate the ends of justice, and it is not diffi- 
cult to comprehend the means employed to in- 
spire so much zeal. They even went so far as 
to allow the defendant to give a merely nominal 
bail, and he of course absconded, but, through 
energetic measures taken by the British consul 
really holding the Queen’s commission for juris- 
diction in that province, he has now been found 
and brought back to stand his trial. 

In municipal cases most of the minor offenses 
giving rise to them are punished by fines, levied 
indiscriminately from the guilty and from the in- 
nocent. Bribery is not so rife in these cases, for 
the elementary reason that a more profitable 
practice is followed. The fines collected have 
to be sent by monthly payments to the Treasury 
with a register referring to receipts given for the 
fines ; but, when they are being received, a small- 
er sum is accepted, the receipt to be given when 
the remainder is called for, which is never the 
case. The fine is thus omitted in the register, 
and the money is divided every evening among 
those composing the municipal court. 
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It would seem idle to multiply dry particulars 
of cases, all essentially similar, showing the wide- 
spread corruption and sinister ingenuity which 
thwarts the administration of justice in Turkey, 
though this could be done without difficulty, as 
such cases are of almost daily occurrence in the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey. It is indeed hard 
to see how any attempt at reform and superin- 
tendence could successfully cope with a system 
so rotten to its very core. 

The third important branch of provincial rule 
in the Turkish territory of western Asia, which 
presents an equally lamentable spectacle of cor- 
ruption, is the financial and fiscal department. 
Its practice is less often prominently before the 
public than those of the police and judicial de- 
partments; but, on the other hand, it is too per- 
sistently addicted to malversation of office to 
escape detection. Designedly bewildering com- 
plications of accounts, showing illusory balances 
in favor of those who keep them, supply the 
means of peculation. Receipts in coin and pay- 
ments in notes leave large profits. Collusive 
sales of. crown lands enrich their negotiators. 
The farming of the tithes of agricultural produce 
offers an abundant harvest of gain to its many 
manipulators, whether the season be favorable to 
the crops or otherwise. The collection of ar- 
rears of taxes is productive of gratuities to all 
those who are connected with it, great and small. 
The administration of property belonging to 
pious foundations furnishes a fertile field for 
wholesale robbery. Finally, the appointment of 
governors and lieutenant-governors of districts 
by the governors-general of provinces is almost 
invariably accompanied by money payments by 
the former to the latter, and to other functiona- 
ries facilitating their nominations. Instances of 
bribery and corruption are so common in the 
Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire that, 
in adducing a few of them as proofs of their ex- 
istence, the only difficulty lies in their selection, 
as it is not attempted now to treat the subject of 
reforms in Asiatic Turkey in an exhaustive, ‘but 
rather in a suggestive manner. The following 
cases may serve to establish the fact of such mal- 
practices existing, if demonstration be required. 

Complaints were lately sent to a governor- 
general by the population of a district against 
the extreme rapacity of a new governor. A 
commissioner was intrusted with the duties of a 
formal inquiry into the case. The governor sum- 
moned all the complainants before him, and in 
the presence of the commissioner he admitted 
the receipt of every bribe which they mentioned. 
He then made out a debtor and creditor ac- 
count of all that he had received in the dis- 
trict and of all that he had paid to obtain his 
appointment, resulting in a balance in his own 


favor, of which he demanded payment in the 
event of his recall. He was not recalled, and 
his rapacity immediately increased in intensity. 

A British merchant remitted five hundred 
pounds in notes by post from one town tod an- 
other. The letters containing them in halves 
were never received. Investigations were insti- 
tuted, and the postmaster absconded. He has 
now been captured, however, through the active 
exertions of the British consulate, and the mer- 
chant may thus hope to recover his money, a 
part of which the postmaster probably devoted 
to purchasing impunity and undisturbed posses- 
sion of the remainder. 

There exists a perfect understanding among 
Turkish pashas and effendis with regard to the 
levying of this species of blackmail from subor- 
dinate functionaries. A late governor-general 
of an Asiatic province had received one thou- 
sand pounds from a person who had been ap- 
pointed a judge through his good offices with the 
Porte ; this large amount corroborating what has 
been stated above concerning the value of the 
illicit gains that accrue from the exercise of judi- 
cial functions. It happened that the governor- 
general was recalled very soon after the appoint- 
ment of the judge. On the arrival of his suc- 
cessor an arrangement was entered into by which 
half the sum paid to the late governor was 
handed by him to the new one on condition of 
his not attempting to replace the judge by an- 
other remunerating candidate for magisterial 
honors and profits. 

The devices employed for realizing large 
amounts are sometimes singularly ingenious; 
and, if such a degree of intelligence and energy 
as one sees every day displayed in inventing 
means of peculation were directed toward the 
laudable end of good government, the Turkish 
domination in western Asia might last and pros- 
per, a result quite incompatible with the constant 
perversion of skill to iniquitous purposes. For 
instance, the Turkish authorities spend their 
time in having the walls of half-ruined houses 
repaired or pulled down at the expense of their 
Government, in order to prevent their falling on 
the inhabitants, whom at the same time they as- 
sess for the payment of the necessary outlay, 
which had been charged to the Treasury. They 
announce that the volume of water in one stream 
is to be diverted to a second, which is insufficient 
to supply the mills built on it and the gardens ir- 
rigated by it; the owners of mills and gardens 
on the first stream pay liberally to prevent the 
cutting of a channel between the two streams, 
which would cut off the water so necessary to 
their property ; the second stream is then dammed 
up at the distance of a few miles, and the millers 
and gardeners having an interest in it disburse 
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all they can to have the water of the other stream 
added to it, in the belief that the supply is failing 
from natural causes; the dam is at once cleared 
away, and there is great rejoicing when the wa- 
ter is seen to have increased in volume. This 
swindle is, of course, understood when it is seen 
that the two streams have not been united, as 
was supposed; but the authorities have in the 
mean time been paid by both parties, and neither 
of them has the courage to make any complaint. 
Such juggling tricks are not uncommon in the 
Asiatic provinces, and no shame is felt in playing 
them off on the people. The sheep-tax is col- 
lected by the emissaries of the provincial gov- 
ernment, one for each group of villages or no- 
madic tribes. These collectors pay generally 
about fifteen pounds to the Turkish authorities 
for their respective appointments. They then go 
out to drive a lucrative trade, and make a small 
fortune by not counting the flocks of those who 
pay for exemption from the tax. The farming 
of the tithes is the greatest and most profitable 
of the many fields for malversation of office 
which are open to the Turkish provincial admin- 
istration in Asia. A sufficient bribe can always 


secure the privilege of assessment at thirty per 
cent. of the value of the crop, and even after col- 
lection new arrangements can be made by which 
the amount stipulated as payable to the Treasury 


is greatly reduced. One of these contractors 
owed fifteen hundred pounds as the price of a 
collection which had yielded him about five thou- 
sand pounds, and, by the disbursement of gratui- 
ties in the proper quarters, he had his debt regis- 
tered as eight hundred pounds. Another of them 
owes upward of fifty thousand pounds to the 
Treasury for tithe contracts, which had been paid 
for only in part during a long series of years; 
and he is allowed to continue his speculations in 
the same way with very considerable profit to 
himself, while his accumulating debt remains 
unclaimed through regular payments of bribes 
amounting to about five thousand pounds a year, 
although he is wealthy enough to pay up all the 
arrears he owes if pressed. In another example 
of the same kind the tithes of a circle of villages 
had been farmed for many years by a speculator 
who paid generally about two thousand pounds 
for them, a little more or a little less in propor- 
tion to the abundance or deficiency of the crops. 
Last season having been unusually productive 
there, the Turkish authorities availed themselves 
of the opportunity of deriving an advantage from 
this circumstance. They had the tithes exposed 
for sale piecemeal, each village separately, and 
the aggregate amount offered for them was nearly 
six thousand pounds; but they were not sold. 
The previous farmer of them was summoned, 
and a bargain was struck with him on the plea 


of the inexpediency of making any change of 
persons when the perfect security offered by the 
original speculator had been already amply tested. 
He openly boasted of his good fortune in having 
been able to purchase nearly six thousand pounds’ 
worth of tithes for the customary payment of 
two thousand pounds with only fifteen hundred 
pounds in addition distributed among those dis- 
posing of them. Such is the manner in which 
the provincial revenues of Asiatic Turkey are col- 
lected; for this latter instance is far from being 
a solitary one, and it may indeed be taken as a 
sample of the universal practice. Those public 
revenues would doubtless be greatly augmented 
in amount if a better system of collection with a 
rigid superintendence were introduced with prac- 
tical success. 

The question now arises whether practical 
success in the introduction of reforms into the 
police, judicial, and financial establishments of 
Asiatic Turkey be possible. Proposals can al- 
ways be made, more or less advantageous in 
theory, and they may also be accepted. But the 
Turks are very skillful in defeating the .applica- 
tion of measures which they had accepted in 
principle, and they have a ready excuse for their 
non-application in the dearth of financial re- 
sources to meet the unavoidable expense attend- 
ing the due realization of reforms. In making 
this excuse for inaction they may nurse a latent 
hope of obtaining thereby another loan, which 
would furnish an opening for picking and steal- 
ing; but, however this may be, it should be 
borne in mind that the Ottoman Turks are an 
essentially Oriental people, and, as such, they 
respect power alone, yielding to force, not to 
persuasion. Gentleness and humanity are, to 
them, suggestive of weakness and fear. What- 
ever is done for them must be done peremptorily, 
if it is expected to succeed. They are a cynical 
race, ruling a conquered country on principles of 
self-interest, irrespective of right or wrong. A 
late very intelligent and equally unreserved Grand 
Vizier made no concealment of the fact, being in 
the habit of saying that the Turkish domination 
of the Ottoman Empire is for the benefit not of 
the governed, but of the governing, classes. In 
its Asiatic provinces it is in fact an organized 
system of peculation. The public business of 
the infernal regions themselves, as an American 
traveler quaintly observes, could hardly be ad- 
ministered on such principles. The Turkish rule 
in western Asia is past redemption, irreclaimably 
vicious. No reproductive faculty exists in the 
character of the Turks. If their domination is 
not corrupt, it is nothing. The rotten, withering 
branches of the tree once lopped off, it must die. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, than whom no one 
knows the Turks better, said of them in one of 
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his speeches, “ Their corruption eats into the very 
foundations of society, and a combination of vio- 
lence, fraud, and intrigue obstructs the march of 
progress, and poisons the very atmosphere in 
which they prevail.” On the other hand, Lord 
Palmerston once said in the House of Commons 
that there was not an instance in all history of 
another country having advanced so much in its 
political and social condition during twenty years 
as the Ottoman Empire had! These are two 
great authorities on the subject, and they are in 
open contradiction with each other; inquirers 
can judge which of them is the more likely to be 
in the right. 

If only stubborn facts are taken into con- 
sideration, no lack of proof will be found that, 
however plausible it may appear to be at Con- 
stantinople, the old theory of Turkish regenera- 
tion has been completely refuted by subsequent 
events and indications in Asiatic Turkey. No 
possible doubt of this can remain in the mind of 
any one who has been resident there for a suffi- 
cient length of time to form a safe opinion. The 
Turks of Asia have not improved in any way 
for centuries, their national tendencies being con- 
fined to that spirit of conquest which led them 
victoriously from the Altai Mountains and the 
plains of Khorassan to the shores of the Bos- 
porus. New powers or capacities can not be 
easily created in them, and the influence of their 
domination, which has always been fatal to civili- 
zation, must continue, like an incubus, to crush 
down every element of progress that exists in the 
country. They are not colonists, they are not 
traders, they are not administrators: the special 
faculties and habits requisite for all those voca- 
tions are entirely wanting in them. They have 
learned nothing since they invaded the Byzantine 
Empire, and they have unlearned nothing. Ol- 
tenitza, Silistria, and Kars, Alexinatz, Shipka, and 
Plevna prove that they are still the same intrepid 
warriors they were then; but they are also now 
the same cruel and bloodthirsty despoilers of the 
subjugated population, and respect for justice 
and truth is as far as ever from exercising any 
influence on their conduct. They can but op- 
press and impoverish, torture and plunder, being 
equally incapable of living and thriving by honest 
industry themselves, and of allowing others to 
prosper by it. The prejudices of caste are even 
more deeply rooted in them now than they were 
of old, for the sympathy and protection afforded 
of late to the Christians of Turkey by the Euro- 
pean powers have only exacerbated their hatred 
of them. Not a Mussulman beggar meets a non- 
Mussulman householder in the towns of Asiatic 
Turkey without taking “le haut du pavé,” and 
making him walk in the gutter. It is true that a 
Christian or Jewish householder may be a mem- 


ber of one of the provincial councils, all of which 
have had for many years the illusory semblance 
of being composed of mixed elements ; but he is 
nevertheless contemptuously ordered to sign their 
decrees, even when the purport of those decrees 
is prejudicial to the legitimate interests of the 
non-Mussulman classes of the population. The 
Turk is thus the lord of creation, and the Chris- 
tian and Jew are his retainers. His Mussulman 
faith is a religion of pride, requiring no aliment, 
out living on itself, and that pride must be abased 
before any reform growing out of the Christian 
doctrine of equality can be successfully intro- 
duced. Like the haughty exclusiveness of the 
Jewish polity of old, the insolent usurpation of 
superiority by Islamism must ultimately cause its 
own downfall; but the time may not yet have 
come for such a sweeping change in the Turkish 
domination in western Asia, and the means of 
producing it, though they have certainly now 
been called into existence, may not have reached 
that degree of maturity which is necessary for its 
completion, if violent convulsions are to be avoided 
in effecting it. 

Notwithstanding the danger, however, that 
amicable relations might suffer by our insistance, 
and that serious disturbances might be produced 
in the country by compliance with it, still the 
only advisable course for England to follow with 
regard to Asiatic Turkey, if the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention is to become more than a dead let- 
ter, must be to merge her chivalrous courtesy 
into a stern declaration that her counsels will be 
enforced in the event of their being disregarded. 
The Porte, having seen the deplorable excesses 
of the Turks in the late war glossed over and 


‘palliated in England, may have conceived, by 


dint of impunity, the erroneous notion that Eng- 
land will assume no other tone, whatever ulti- 
mate answer may be given to her advice; and, 
if the negotiations regarding the application of 
reforms to the Asiatic provinces are not carried 
on by England in a manner proving that no more 
trifling with the subject will be allowed, it will 
soon become evident that only one alternative 
will remain open to her, namely, the repudiation 
of the responsibilities assumed by her in the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. Those responsibili- 
ties having been very properly made conditional 
on the application of reforms, such a conclusion 
of the question would be perfectly justifiable in 
itself; and it would be less unsatisfactory than 
to go on receiving vacuous assurances of the ful- 
fillment of a condition with is opposed by too 
many obstacles to admit the probability, or even 
the possibility, of its being fully realized under 
the Turkish domination in western Asia. 
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TILA LAE SKREBaTSCaAES. 


I, 


THE HOMES OF THE PLASTER-IMAGE 
MEN. 


T is a well-known fact that while emigration is 
almost unknown to the thriving peasantry of 
Tuscany, the neighboring province of Lucca fur- 
nishes a very large proportion of the wandering 
Italians who go to seek their fortunes beyond the 
seas. These are nearly all figurznaj, those plas- 
ter-image men who with their trays of brittle 
distortions of famous statues are to be met with 
everywhere throughout the world. Few peas- 
ant families of the Lucchesi valleys are without 
some Gianni or Pietro who, forsaking the parental 
corn- or hemp-patch, has trudged away to at- 
tack the world’s oyster by means of sulphur- 
molds and wax and plaster. But the Italian race 
ever being essentially home-loving, these Luc- 
chesi seldom settle abroad. Sooner or later they 
find their way back to their native place, lay out 
their savings in a scrap of ground, tell wondrous 
tales of travel and golden possibilities, and keep 
up the family tradition by packing off all super- 
fluous sons to seek their fortune in the same way. 
Here at the Bagni di Lucca we are in the very 
midst of this land of figurénaj, and all the sur- 
rounding villages nestling in chestnut-glades or 
crowning hilltops are pointed out to us as the 
homes of returned emigrants. All are interest- 
ing, but Ghivizzano is certainly the most pictu- 
resque. A few miles from the Bagni, just where 
the noble valley of the Serchio widens out into a 
sunny, vine-tangled district, sloping upward over 
a chain of chestnut-covered hills to the bold 
spurs and peaks of the central Apennines, Ghi- 
vizzano crowns the summit of one of the afore- 
said hills. Encircled with high walls and crested 
by a tall campanile and a ruined tower dating 
from the days of that potent lady the Countess 
Matilda, it still shows an imposing front to the 
world, and must have been a splendid place for 
defense in the fighting days of Castruccio-Cas- 
tracani, whose birthplace it was. 

And now as then, though windows have here 
and there been opened in the grim old walls, there 
is but one gate to Ghivizzano; it is still a cas- 
tello—as these walled villages are called—and 
generation after generation of its inhabitants con- 
tentedly tramp round two thirds of its circuit, after 
their day’s labor in the fields, to reach that solitary 
place of ingress, It seems strange that no success- 
ful figurinazo should have brought back some 


public spirit as well as guattrinz from his distant 
wanderings, and sought to let in light and air to 
the cooped-up dwellings by knocking down a 
few bits of the useless walls. Italians, however, 
are the most conservative, least revolutionary of 
races, and the fact that a thing has always been, 
is with them an excellent reason why it should 
always continue to be. Besides, all the more 
thriving inhabitants—chiefly returned emigrants 
—have spread themselves outside the village, and 
the hillside toward the high-road is dotted with 
tiny farms and a few gayly-painted houses. But 
apart from guatirinz, the nomadic tendencies of 
Ghivizzano have one result which is comical 
enough to the casual visitor. Halting for breath 
outside the gateway of this Old World Italian 
village, it was startling to be suddenly accosted 
by a voice from an upper window with a “Good 
evening, ma’am,” in very tolerable English.’ Cas- 
truccio’s ghost would have been far less surprising. 

Then, as we presently dived into a vaulted 
passage in the thickness of the wall, which runs 
nearly all round Ghivizzano, the same voice— 
close at hand now—said: “ Very bad road, that 
way, ma’am; you caan’t get on,” in an accent 
which told that the speaker had not studied the 
English language among the “ upper ten.” He 
was quite young, but had come back from Amer- 
ica lamed for life, and had settled down in his 
native place. He was beginning to tell us his 
adventures, when a brisk, withered old man with 
a face like a dried herring—before soaking— 
pounced upon us in a friendly way, and volun- 
teered to take us up to the church. He too 
spoke English, though less fluently than the 
other, and gladly relapsed into his native tongue 
on finding that we understood it rather better 
than we understood his English. He was very 
voluble, and willing as Othello to recount his 
experiences. Of course he had been a figur#- 
nazo, and had only recently retired from his wan- 
dering business. He was the owner of a couple 
of houses and several fields, but his income 
seemed to be small—it certainly allowed no 
margin for soap—and he did not disdain to sup- 
plement it by filling the office of clock-winder to 
the commune for the magnificent weekly salary 
of ten centimes. 

A perfect labyrinth of narrow lanes is crammed 
into the tiny circuit of Ghivizzano’s walls. First 
of all—undeterred by the cripple’s warning—we 
plunged into the dark vaulted passage, popular- 
ly known as Castruccio’s dungeons, but which 
probably served as a covered way of communi- 
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cation between different points of the fortifica- 
tions, The so-called dungeons are now tenanted 
by captives who greeted us with friendly grunts 
as we passed their doors. Now stumbling over 
fallen masonry, now climbing steep steps, diving 
under this blackened archway and that, we soon 
found ourselves back in the main street, not far 
from our starting-point. We were struck by the 
well-to-do air of the solid, well-built, low-browed 
houses. Picturesquely dingy, they are neither 
ruinous nor poverty-stricken. Their darkness 
and dirt are but the natural outcome of the uni- 
versal indifference of the Italian lower classes to 
the state of their dwellings. For them a house 
is simply the shelter wherein they sleep and will 
probably die. All else, their pleasures as their 
labors, are carried on out of doors. 

Some of these Ghivizzano houses have outer 
stairs ending in a /oggza, forming most pictorial 
backgrounds to the groups of inhabitants. They 
are by no means overrun by visitors, so we were 
stared at with friendly interest, and a small crowd 
was gathering at our heels. The grown people 
looked well fed, the children fat and healthy. 
By the raised well in one corner of a tiny tri- 
angular piazza, two pretty girls were standing 
with copper water-vessels poised on their heads. 
Hard by, at the head of some stone steps, a 
black-eyed baby was dancing on his mother’s 


lap, crowing and clapping his hands, while his 
pretty sister, a plump little maiden of some three 
years old, eating her supper lower down, flour- 
ished her wooden spoon, and smiled at us through 


a tangle of fair curls. As we looked at the pretty 
picture, we were startled by a dreary moan. An 
old beggar-woman was kneeling behind us with 
outstretched hand. The poor creature was evi- 
dently daft, for, though we gave her something, 
she knelt to us again a few minutes later. It 
was a painful sight. 

But now we have mounted a long, wide flight 
of steps, most suggestive of old-time processions 
and martial shows, have reached the grassy plat- 
form in front of the church, and our guide, the 
Jigurinaio, is hoiding forth to us on the chief 
events of his life. He knows England well, he 
says, has been all over it, but seems to have 
closer acquaintance with its jails than with any 
other of its institutions. He admits that he did 
not confine his energies to the sale of plaster 
figures, but is mysterious as to his other avoca- 
tions. New York he speaks of in the friendliest 
manner; he has been to San Francisco, but his 
dearest reminiscences are the glories of the city 
which he is pleased to pronounce Sencenati. It 
was there, it seems, that he made a good deal of 
money, but he added, with a droll twinkle in his 
puckery old eyes, that the greater part of it was 
spent before he reached home. 


The Ghivizzano church is singularly poor and 
bare, and, unlike the generality of churches in 
this part of Italy, has absolutely nothing to show 
in the way of architecture, pictures, or Robbia- 
ware. But there is plenty to be seen outside its 
doors. Built on the very summit of the hill, its 
arched /oggza rests on a rocky ledge which drops 
sheer down into a steep and leafy chestnut-glade. 
Farther on, you overlook the cluster of red-brown 
roofs to a great stretch of the Serchio Valley. 
The bold cliffs and wooded gorges of Gallicano 
crowd close to the farther bank of the river, and, 
save one luminous peak, shut out the giants of 
the Carrara range. But on this side of the wind- 
ing, glistening river a great velvety patch of forest 
stretches away as far as Ponte all’ Ania; little 
towns and villages are scattered about on the 
hillsides ; the fields and vineyards are arabesqued 
with woodland strips, and miles away, perched 
on a bold height, and backed by the loftiest of 
the guardian mountains, you can see the walls 
and towers of Barga, once a nest of warriors, 
whose struggles for liberty I hope to relate in 
some future paper. And all this is bathed in the 
fleeting sweetness of the after-glow, when every 
tint shows forth in softest intensity before fading 
into night. 

But I am not long left to peaceful contem- 
plation of evening effects. A rough-looking lad 
calmly seats himself beside me on the low para- 
pet, and stares at me pertinaciously but not im- 
pertinently. I see more boys flocking round, so 
I get up and peep in at the door of the dim little 
church. About a score of women and children 
are droning out their evening prayer in a melan- 
choly chant. One or two tiny lights twinkle on 
a side-altar. Curiosity soon overcame devotion 
on the part of the younger members of the con- 
gregation, and, having returned to my wall, I was 
presently interviewed by a group of little girls, 
who, whispering and giggling, stood a few paces 
from me, and took stock of everything about me. 
To the victim this soon became monotonous; so, 
singling out one of the mites, an odd little crea- 
ture with a waist almost reaching to her knees, I 
asked her what her name was. This astounding 
request filled her with dismay, and put her com- 
panions to flight. Her giggles ceased ; she cov- 
ered her face with her hands ; she wriggled this 
way and that, as though I were holding her in 
some fearsome spell. But my companion, the 
big boy, came to her aid ; he was perfectly ready 
to answer questions. The child was his sister, 
and, after he had administered a few encouraging 
pokes and nudges, the queer thing at last gasped 
out that her name was Penelope, and that she was 
eight years of age. Having made this statement, 
she instantly scampered away to the other end 
of the /oggza, and was soon giggling as before. 
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Nothing disperses small gazers like asking 
a few questions; on big ones it has a precisely 
opposite effect. 

And now I had another companion, a loqua- 
cious matron, who had two sons away in Amer- 
ica. She eagerly inquired if I were American, 
and, on learning that I was English, her es- 
teem for me diminished. Perhaps, however, I 
had heard of America, she added, with a benevo- 
lent smile. To these. poor people the States are 
a sort of earthly paradise, teeming with golden 
possibilities—England merely a station on the 
way. I asked if her sons were figurinaj. At first 
they were, she said, now they had other employ- 
ments. They were good lads, sent her money 
occasionally, and talked of returning soon. As 
to how they earned their living—well, they did 
earn it. They could not get their bread for no- 
’ thing, even in America sé sa. 

All this time the others of the party had been 
up in the campanile. This is not lofty, so the 
view is little more extended than from the /aggza 
below. Hearing a voice raised in loud indigna- 
tion, I glanced upward. I beheld a black and 
withered arm, easily recognizable as the-property 
of our traveled cicerone, protruding from one of 
the embrasures, and vehemently sawing the air. 
I learned afterward that it was the subject of 
taxes which had aroused the old man’s wrath. 
The government taxes are heavy enough, but the 
municipal dues are those that excite most dis- 
content. Worst of all is the focatzco, or hearth- 
tax, paid by every head of a family, and which 
seems to be levied in a very arbitrary manner. 
The old fellow was still speaking of his wrongs 
when my friends came out of the tower. At a 
climax in his narrative he suddenly tore his cap 
from his head, and cast it far from him. That 
was a great relief to his feelings; he became 
calm, and the stout woman took up the doleful 
strain, and inveighed in her turn against the /o- 
catico. And now the vesper prayer was over, 
and the scanty congregation joined our crowd 
outside. From the shadowy arch of a side-door 
appeared q vision of age and infancy worthy of 
a painter's canvas. A haggard, bent, and with- 
ered crone, on whose wrinkled visage there yet 
lingered in some strange way traces of long-past 
beauty, came tottering down the step holding by 
the hand a plump darling of a baby boy, with 
laughing eyes, gleaming little teeth, and a thick 
crop of curly brown hair. The one was so fee- 
ble, the other so young, both trod so uncertainly, 
that it was hard to say which supported the 
other. Half leading, half led, withered feet and 
baby toes stumbled toward the /gggza till they 
reached one of the dismal stones covering what 
was, till a year or two ago, the general grave-pit 
for Ghivizzano’s dead. Here the poor creature 
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sank down on her stiffened knees and mumbled 
out a prayer, perhaps for some long-lost love of 
her own, perhaps for the father of the sturdy 
babe clinging to her skirts, and to whose arm 
she still clung. Soon we placed a bit of money 
in the boy’s little, grimy hand, and the grand- 
mother—or great-grandmother-—croaked out her 
thanks, and told us that Tonino could not talk, 
being not yet two years old. Certainly Tonino 
was a splendid little fellow, and his lips parted in 
an amiable, confiding smile as his fingers closed 
over his coin. His manly costume of trousers, 
braces, and shirt only gave fuller emphasis to his 
rounded, baby limbs. As the couple tottered 
away, the poor old woman in her feeble agedness 
looked as though her sole hold upon life was 
through that infant, whose strength lay all before 
him. 

The gloaming was almost over now, the 
chestnut-woods fast losing their color; so, hur- 
riedly going down another narrow street and up 
a steep vineyard-path, we scrambled to the ruins 
of Castruccio’s fortress, which are so thickly set 
about with trees and vines that nothing is to be 
seen when you get there. 

A fresh crowd of men, women, and children 
was in waiting to escort us to the town-gate. 
We asked one woman if she too had been in 
America. “No,” she said with a sigh; adding, 


as she glanced around at her companions, “ but 


we would all go directly if we could.” And her 
companions nodded and echoed the wish. 

But who was this whom we suddenly caught 
sight of, sitting.on the wall with folded arms out- 
side the gate? Surely this respectable, black- 
coated, straw-hatted man, with shaven cheeks 
and a gray goatee beneath his chin, could be no 
native of Ghivizzano! But, in spite of his trans- 
atlantic appearance, he was only a returned figu- 
rinato. He began to talk to us immediately, 
and spoke of his travels. He knew English 
well, had sold plaster images in the States, sold 
fish at San Francisco, lived at Montevideo, and 
had been to all the East Indian Presidencies. 
Like all the rest, he spoke enthusiastically of 
America, but objected to the climate of the East 
Indies. Things had gone well with him, he said ; 
he liked wandering about the world, and but for 
his family and his farm down there among the 
chestnuts he should be ready to go away again 
to-morrow. There was plenty of business capa~ 
city in his keen old face; also, if his eyes did not 
belie him, a turn for sharp practice. In his way 
he was a praiser of past times. Those were the 
days for business, when he was young, he ex- 
claimed, with an expressive flourish of his arms. 
Especially in California; there, indeed, one made 
money. Now—with a contemptuous movement 
of his under lip—now affarz went badly. Affarz 
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were at an end almost everywhere. We thought 
we had heard something like this before from 
men in other ranks of life. Then he gave us 
some information about Ghivizzano, It con- 
tained, he told us, fifty-seven families ; nearly all 
had houses of their own, their pasture, their 
scrap of land. Few were exactly poor, none ex- 
actly rich. Wasn't he rich? Well, he had no- 
thing to complain of ; he might have been worse 
off. But the taxes were terrible, and the com- 
mune harassed them sadly. No—Ghivizzano 
was not a commune in itself, only a fraction of 
that of Coreglia, and one had to tramp all the 
way up in the hills there to pay the focazzco, etc. 
Did all his fellow fgurinaj come back with their 
pockets as full as his own? © Certainly not ; “one 
had to know how to do business” ! The Ghi- 
vizzano men weren't as successful as some oth- 
ers. Did we see that village right away up there 
upon the hillside across the river? Well, that 
village had grown rich, positively rich, by the 
trade. The trade wasn’t what it once was, when 
he was young—but what else could one do with 
all one’s boys ? 

And, indeed, with the swarms of tiny chil- 
dren that we had seen surging round the corners 
and overflowing the doorways of Ghivizzano, it 
was plain that many of these human figures 
would have to earn their bread by figures in 
plaster. 


II. 


ITALIAN MOVING. 


IT is impossible to live long in any Italian city 
without being struck by the perpetual changes 
of habitation of all one’s friends and acquaint- 
ances. With the exception of the local aristocra- 
cy, who generation after generation are born, live, 
and die in the same massive family mansions, 
no one seems to care to pass more than one or 
two years in the same house. And as for the 
small-fry of seamstresses, milliners, and work- 
people of all kinds, once a year is hardly often 
enough to make a fresh list of their addresses. 
The great “flitting” days here in Florence are 
the rst of November and the 1st of May; so, for 
a week or so before and after these dates, the 
streets are encumbered by vans, carts, and hand- 
barrows, piled with miscellaneous articles of fur- 
niture—piled so high too, and so lightly secured, 
that it is marvelous how they escape ruin, or 
reach their haven unwrecked. Naturally, more 
people move in the spring than in autumn, when, 
what with rain, wind, and mud, it is difficult to 
avoid more or less damage to all your goods 
and chattels. In England a move is only under- 


taken after long reflection and careful consid- 
eration of ways and means, for even the wealthy 
families shrink from rushing lightly into the ex- 
pense and trouble inevitable to a change of 
abode. How, then, is it that here in Italy the 
very classes to whom expense is no trifling thing, 
and whose incomes are reckoned by francs, not 
pounds, are precisely those who are continually 
transferring their lares and penates to fresh quar- 
ters—now east, now west, to the north, or the 
south of the town? It can hardly be in search 
of comfort, for, even with plenty of money at your 
command, it takes a certain time to adapt your- 
self to a new home, and, with the probability of 
changing again within six or twelve months, it is 
hardly worth while to remedy its defects or fit 
your belongings to their new position. But, as 
a rule, Italians are ignorant of the first elements 
of material domestic comfort. The houses are 
made to be let, not to make their inmates com- 
fortable ; and when the builder of middle-class 
dwellings has placed the kitchen in convenient 
proximity to the dining-room—and generally to 
the entrance-door of your flat—he conceives that 
every requirement has been fulfilled. I am in- 
clined to think that the continual “flitting” of 
people of small means, here in Florence, merely 
shows that most houses are so comfortless that 
it is seldom possible to change for the worse. 
And as people with a national disregard for com- 
fort and home elegance care little for harmony 
between wall-papers and furniture, and seldom 
possess any carpets worth mentioning, few of the 
obstacles which—mere expense apart—surge up 
in the ordinary householder’s mind at the idea 
of moving have much power over the Italian 
paterfamilias-when he decides to give his land- 
lord warning. Indeed, when his purse is low, a 
move is almost a measure of economy, owing to 
the prevailing Florentine method of rent-paying. 
As I have said, houses let from the rst of May 
and the 1st of November, but this by no means 
implies that your rent only falls due at those 
dates. You positively have to pay it over eight 
months in advance, that is, about the middle of 
February or August, for the term beginning with 
the following May or November. Thus by giv- 
ing notice and avoiding actually fixing another 
apartment bill a week or so before leaving his 
old one, the impecunious Florentine can stave off 
the evil day of payment at least two months. 
So, from this and other causes, it sometimes hap- 
pens that you see one family tumbling into their 
new quarters the very day that its old occupants 
are tumbling out; and great are the confusion, 
turmoil, litter, bad language, and general mixing 
up of rickety possessions thereby occasioned. 
Yet after all there is little of the genuine anxiety 
or excitement manifested by northerners on simi- 
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lar occasions. The dramatic gestures, the pagan 
interjections that apparently mean so much, are 
for the most part mere conventional expressions 
and modes of speech. As a rule, no one is out 
of temper, no one in a hurry. Life is long and 
moving short, might well be the motto of the 
upholsterer and carpenter, who are the usual 
superintendents of these domestic changes. For 
the extent of their zeal is to get the beds you 
sleep in, the tables you eat on, transferred to the 
new house from the old within the hours of their 
working-day. Other things will right themselves 
naturally in course of time; these are the sole 
essentials, and your Florentine paterfamilias 
demands but little more. His children are revel- 
ing in the general disorganization of domestic 
matters, and if his wife be in despair, well, he 
can always slip off to his café out of hearing of 
her shrill grumblings. And—as many of my 
readers may know—the soft Italian tongue does 
not always issue very softly from the feminine 
mouth. 

Then, as for the servants, they enjoy the 
upset almost as much as the children. Disorder 
is their natural element. Unlike English domes- 
tics, who object to doing anything but their own 
work, Italian servants throw into extra and ab- 
normal labor all the zeal which they can seldom 


be persuaded to devote to their daily duties. To 
them it is a positive treat to go without their 
regular dinner for once in a way; a delightful 
variation to refresh themselves with slices of ham 


or sausage from the nearest shop, seated on a 
pile of bedding, or a case of crockery, and carry- 
ing on sportive conversation with gay young 
facchinz (porters) and carpenters. 

And here let me say en Jassant that, although 
Italian maid-servants are but too commonly lazy, 
untidy, slipshod wenches, doing as little as they 
can, and only blossoming into energy on festa 
days, when—leaving everything at sixes and 
sevens—they sally forth in gaudiest festival array, 
and although the best of them seldom accom- 
plish more than half of the daily tasks of a 
British handmaiden, yet, an Italian man-servant 
is the very best in the world. He will do three 
times as much work as an English indoor-man, 
for here men are kept not for show, but for use, 
and English or American people wintering in 
Italy would spare themselves much annoyance 
by conforming to the customs of the country, and 
engaging men instead of women for kitchen and 
parlor work. For, if chosen intelligently, your 
Italian man-servant is a treasure. He may fail 
to lay the table with consummate elegance, cer- 
tainly he will not keep your silver at its highest 
polish, but, besides his regular work, he will 
always be ready and willing to assist the other 
servants. He will make your beds if required, 


nurse your baby, button your boots, and be gen- 
erally depended upon for ali manner of odd jobs. 

Not long ago an article appeared in a well- 
known London paper containing some very sweep- 
ing strictures upon Italian servants, which, though 
doubtless entirely unexaggerated, would have had 
greater value had the writer mentioned what part 
of Italy was the scene of her woful experiences, 
The Boot comprises so many different races, dif- 
ferent degrees of civilization, that what is per- 
fectly true of one part of the peninsula fails to 
give any correct view of another. For instance, 
in Florence, by no means famous for good ser- 
vants, the present writer has never, during a resi- 
dence of many years, had the ill luck to fall in 
with any such desperate “ ne’er-do-wells ” as those 
described in the paper on “ Italian Servants ver- 
sus English.” There is one point which, it seems 
to me, English employers do not sufficiently take 
into account in dealing with their Italian servants 
—namely, that it is best to be content with modi- , 
fying certain of their national characteristics, 
without wasting time and temper in vain en- 
deavors to convert them into the well-trained, 
noiseless domestics of an English household. 
Taken at their worst, they have the qualities of 
their defects, and that is why they are so active 
and helpful in the (to them) delightful business 
of a change of .house. . 

Now, to give a good notion of a move con- 
ducted on the approved Florentine principle, it 
will be as well to relate my personal experiences 
while shifting our belongings from a noisy street 
on the south side of the Arno to our present 
lovely home on the sunny second floor of an his- 
toric palace with the finest garden in Florence— 
a garden as yet untouched by the local modern 
mania for prim beds and rockwork, set about 
with noble trees, radiant with flowers, and musi- 
cal with bird-voices and the splashing of foun- 
tains. 

The first question to be settled was whether 
to employ railway-vans, and thus effect an expe- 
ditious move regardless of breakages, or to con- 
fide entirely in my upholsterer and let him trans- 
fer our chattels in far slower but also far safer 
fashion. And, as everything had to be carried 
down the one hundred and two stairs of the old 
apartment ‘and up the sixty-seven stairs of the 
new at the opposite end of the town, it seemed 
better to give up qll idea of the reckless innova- 
tion of moving everything at once, and content 
one’s self with easy-going, old-fashioned ways. 
Accordingly, my worthy upholsterer is summoned 
from his littery shop in Via Romana, where per- 
petual quilting of cotton counterpanes is carried 
on, and he is requested to name his price and say 
in how many days he can undertake to strip our 
rooms and put all things in order in the new 
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home. His wrinkled, smiling visage, not unlike 
that of a benevolent frog, and which nature cer- 
tainly designed for a comic actor rather than an 
upholsterer, instantly expands into a broader grin 
than usual. How long would he take? He 
shifted from one leg to the other, scratched his 
head, enjoyed the comic aspect of British haste, 
and finally committed himself to the opinion that 
all might be done in four or five days, provided 
the weather held up. 

We were in October, so continued fine weath- 
er was far from certain, but perhaps if we began 
at once, since the new apartment was already at 
our disposal, we might be settled before the au- 
tumn rains set in. So it was finally arranged 
that he should begin in a day or so, and that he 
was to provide the necessary carts and horses. 
This he undertook, twinkling more merrily than 
ever as he bade us farewell; and on the appoint- 
ed morning we were aroused at a very early hour 
by the arrival of four men and a boy, and much 
creaking and banging, rustling of straw and clat- 
ter of crockery told us that the dismantling pro- 
cesshad begun. This energy promised well, and 
already we imagined ourselves installed in our 
newly papered south rooms overlooking that 
bright garden, and we briskly rose and proceeded 
to the packing of books and dresses with a feel- 
ing that there was not a moment to be lost. 

Going out an hour or so later, we were in 
time to witness the starting of the first load. But 
where were the horses and wagons which im- 
agination had shown us standing all this time be- 
neath the archway at the bottom of our hun- 
dred and two steps? All that was to be seen 
was a moderate-sized hand-cart, easily propelled 
by two men. We were—so to speak—about to 
be@moved in a wheelbarrow! No wonder that 
that perfidious old man of the comic countenance 
had twinkled so merrily on being invested with 
the responsibility of choosing vans and horses ! 
But we were already sufficiently imbued with the 
spirit of the land of our adoption to resign our- 
selves to fate and the upholsterer, and hope for 
great results from small commencements. 

And for the first two days all went smoothly 
enough, and the cheery presence of Signor Gio- 
vanni the upholsterer at least gave animation to 
his men. As for the small boy, edict of banish- 
ment had to be pronounced against him. We 
had had misgivings of him from the first, and he 
soon justified them. With the reckless abandon 
of youth he had pounced upon a carefully packed 
basket of English crockery, and, choosing to 
imagine it empty, hoisted it upside down on his 
head. One instant, and the floor was scattered 
with fragments of sponge- and soap-dishes quite 
unmatchable at this distance from the Strand. 

Then a steady rain set in, and we shivered 


over a small fire in a curtainless, carpetless room, 
speculating as to whether the chairs and tables 
carried down stairs a couple of hours earlier had 
reached their destination before the storm broke. 
Only later did we ascertain that they had gone 
no farther than the archway. No oil-cloth was 
forthcoming to cover the contents of the cart, 
and the men, we were told, were too heated by 
their exertions to be able to venture through the 
streets in the rain! Florentines cherish the de- 
lusion that wet weather is so extraordinary an 
occurrence that no provision need be made 
against it. Even for pianos no covered carts are 
used ; they are paraded through the town exhib- 
iting their silk and varnish to all beholders, and 
merely fastened by leather straps to small trucks. 

So once more we had to resign ourselves to 
fate, and for a whole week the rain beat against 
our panes, and all that could be done was to 
hang pictures in the new home, arrange the few 
articles already there, and bid beaming Signor 
Giovanni (whose smiles began to seem fiendish) 
profit by the delay to complete necessary altera- 
tions of window-cornices and curtains. 

Complete! we little knew how far from com- 
pletion all these things were. 

Only at the end of twelve miserable days 
were we able to surrender the keys of our old 
home, and bid good-by to our southern view, 
across closely-clustered roofs, of fair Bellos- 
guardo and the ilex avenue of Poggio Imperiale— 
only at the end of four months did we see the 
last of carpenters and upholsterers in our new 
abode; for, as soon as we were encamped—I 
may not say settled—in the palace with the gar- 
den, our comic upholsterer deserted us, and went 
to beam elsewhere upon other people’s carpets 
and curtains. The only result to be attained by 
stern messages and supplicating appeals was an 
occasional flying visit at the oddest hours from 
one or other of his sons, 

Coming home wearied out in the dark winter 
afternoons, and hoping for an interval of rest 
and solitude before dinner, we would be startled, 
on entering our bedroom, by a voice as from the 
skies, and behold the airy Beppo—the tasteful 
member of Signor Giovanni’s family—perched 
on a ladder, putting up bed-curtains that had 
been in his hands for weeks, Another time, still 
later in the day, we found the stout Cesare— 
whose figure was so valuable in the stretching 
of carpets—nailing a forgotten trimming on our 
favorite arm-chair. 

A propos to carpets, the Anglo-Saxon mind 
has to abandon all accustomed grooves of thought 
with regard to these useful elements of comfort. 
In England—until Oriental rugs and Indian mat- 
ting came in fashion—we had a fixed idea that 
they should be cut to fit the rooms for which they 
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were intended. In Italy, on the contrary, it is con- 
sidered great waste to cut off corners and edges. 
These can be turned under, you know, ready for 
use in case you have bigger rooms the next time 
you move. And so, always with an eye to future 
changes, your upholsterer can not see the neces- 
sity of fitting your carpets to your present floors, 
When you indignantly show him that all these 
hillocks and protuberances prevent your furniture 
from standing firmly against the walls, that every 
piece is toppling forward, you are smilingly asked 
to have patience. Then, in a twinkling, little 
wedges, and chips of any sort of wood your car- 
penter may have left about are inserted beneath 
the tottering legs, and you are triumphantly 
begged to observe that all is now as it should be. 
And gradually you come to think so also, and re- 
nounce struggling against the inevitable, at least 
as regards the laying of carpets. 

But on one point you must be inflexible, or 
madness might be the result. 

Florentine carpenters and cabinet - makers 
take measurements as accurately as can be de- 
sired, but they seldom conform to them, and I 
shudder to think of the time and energy required 
to have a curtain-cornice made to fit, and when 
it does fit to haye it put up in a straight line. 

It is a very complicated proceeding. First of 
all, iron clamps have to be inserted in the wall, 
and, as neither upholsterer nor carpenter will 
undertake this job, you have to secure the at- 
tendance of an ironsmith with the clamps, and 
of a mason to fasten them to the wall. Then 
the carpenter has to prepare the wooden frame- 
work to which cornice and vallance are to be 
nailed. The mason can do his share of the per- 
formance independently ; but, if you can not as- 
semble upholsterer, carpenter, and smith at one 
and the same time, dire confusion follows. The 
clamps are too short, or the board too narrow, or 
the cornice too long. All preliminary flourishing 
of the foot-rule has been in vain if your trinity 
can not discuss the matter on the spot. And 
one day the carpenter is engaged, the next the 
upholsterer misses his appointment, the third no 
smith is forthcoming, and so on till you despair 
of ever seeing the pile of curtains in the corner 
hung up in their appointed places. When at 
last, after long delay, you are invited to come and 
see how elegantly they have been draped, you 
find, to your horror, that the whole erection is 
hopelessly crooked, that all must be done over 
again. 

But here so many harrowing recollections 
crowd upon my mind that it is best to turn to 
pleasanter subjects. 

This moving tale would be incomplete with- 
out some mention of another prominent charac- 
ter in it. Let me introduce my carpenter. He 


is a thin, wiry man, with a sour mouth and self- 
asserting nose of the particular kind of retroussé 
which experience disposes me to regard as sig- 
nificant of the intensest conceit. This worthy 
has his merits: he is quick, active, and tolerably 
punctual, and if he would confine himself to his 
special business, and note down his measure- 
ments, he would be a very satisfactory carpenter 
and joiner. But, unfortunately, he is apt to con- 
sider himself a slighted genius, and thinks that he, 
and he alone, should have the supreme command 
in ail that is going on. He had a severe attack 
of wounded pride on finding that wardrobes 
which he had made were, in the course of the 
move, taken down and put together again by the 
profane fingers of Signor Giovanni and his min- 
ions. He could have done it all in half. the time, 
he said, without help from any one. This man’s 
wife is a needlewoman, and, happening to want 
a cradle trimmed in a particular fashion, we told 
him to send us his wife to do it under our own 
superintendence. He promptly offered to trim 
the cradle himself, and I had to acknowledge a 
weak preference for needles and thread rather 
than hammer and nails before being allowed to 
obtain his wife’s services. She came; but to my 
amazement her husband came too ;_and, as he 
bullied her into executing my orders according 
to his own peculiar interpretation of them, the 
result was not completely satisfactory. He, how- 
ever, was highly delighted with the achievement, 
and confided to one of the servants that he knew 
that he could fit ladies’ dresses far better than 
his wife. This man’s burning desire is to be 
first fiddle on all occasions, and we have had to 
leave off engaging him as waiter on company 
nights, simply because he tries to usurp the reins 
of government, and, instead of helping our ser- 
vants, orders them about in a totally absurd and 
exasperating manner. 

And now, having said so much of the trou- 
bles of our move, this paper may. fittingly con- 
clude with a description of the house in which 
they came to an end. Possibly we may have to 
move again some day, but meanwhile we con- 
sider ourselves settled, and love our picturesque 
abode in spite of its sundry defects. Then, too, 
it is an historic palace, for its owner and our 
landlord is the most noble Count Ugolino della 
Gherardesca, lineal descendant of him who met 
his death in the Hunger Tower of Pisa. Over 
the principal entrance is a huge coronet sculp- 
tured in stone, but close beside the gate by 
which we tenants enter is a marble slab record- 
ing that here, in the days of Savonarola, dwelt 
Bartolommeo Scala, Secretary to the Republic, 
and husband to a daughter of the house of Ghe- 
rardesca. Pushing open this heavy gate, we find 
ourselves in a graveled court divided from the 
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garden by railings that, in this summer season, 
are thickly garlanded with clustering roses and 
the gracetul foliage of the wisteria, soon to be 
crowned for the second time-by scented wreaths 
of lilac-blossoms. Then turning: in by the por- 
ter’s lodge under the arcade, we climb one of the 
steepest stairs in Florence, and have time to lose 
our breath before being stopped by a tall iron 
‘gate beyond which more stairs await us, and 
which is our frontier fortress. And, to add to its 
defensive appearance, there is a small opening 
in the wall above through which the garrison 
may ascertain whether friends or foes are ringing 
the modern substitute for the horn of the middle 
ages. But as the gate closes behind us, and the 
door at the head of the stairs is opened, we have 
a glimpse of Dante’s Florence, for we see three 
slender towers in a gracious group beyond inter- 
vening groups and gardens. 

These are Arnolfo’s Tower, its smaller rival 
of the Bargello, and the spired belfry of the Ba- 
dia. The marbled mass of the Duomo hides 
from us all save one corner of Giotto’s Campa- 
nile, and quite shuts out the lovely hill of Bellos- 
guardo. Going out into the long balcony that 
stretches from wing to wing of this southern 
front, we lgok over the garden where huge mag- 
nolias hold up to us their creamy chalices of 
scent, and great South American firs sweep the 
lawn near the camellia-hedge with their trailing 
branches. Close to our farthest window a tall 
tulip-tree stands almost within reach, and cov- 
ered with pale, red-flecked flowers about which 
foraging parties of bees are ever circling. Be- 
neath is the arcade where Tito Melema showed 
his stolen gems to Bartolommeo Scala, and 
brought his learning to bear on that bitter strife 


of epigrams in which the fat historian had just 
been worsted by Politian. 

Farther off to the west is a stalwart stone- 
pine, which even in Scala’s time must have been 
of long growth, and our one western window 
looks down on a soft, green lawn dotted with 
azaleas and inclosed by a grove of lofty trees, 
And, climbing another and still steeper flight of 
stairs, we come out on a turreted terrace, from 
which we can see half Tuscany. The city lies 
before us against its background of southern 
hills; Fiesole is behind us; to the east we look 
away to the Falterona, Vallambrosa, and the 
Arezzo Mountains; to the northwest we have 
the chain of the Pistojan Apennines; to the 
southwest the translucent Carrara Peaks are vis- 
ible. Trees and gardens fill the foreground ; be- 
yond are towers and domes and cypress-streaked 
hillsides dotted with numerous villas. All day 
the landscape quivers with white heat, mists, or 
soft blue haze. Toward evening these clear 
away, and sky and hills rival each other in glo- 
rious tints found nowhere but on Nature’s pal- 
ette. By day swallows cry sweetly in their cir- 
cling flights; by night nightingales raise their 
voices in the Gherardesca thickets ; the chin-owl 
gently hoots his little joys and troubles; the 
screech-owl perches on a neighboring roof and 
gives out his dismal note; frogs innumerable 
babble and trill and croak in all the pieces of wa- 
ter; fire-flies flash among the trees like falling 
fragments of the stars gleaming overhead ; and 
only now and then a rattle of wheels and pass- 
ing shouts in the quiet street remind us that 
we are not in the country, but within half a 
mile of the noisy heart of the city of Flor- 
ence. 

LINDA VILLARI. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE DAY AFTER, 


WHEN Anthony Hamblin rashly jumped at 
the conclusion that by effacing himself he 
could remove all trouble at one stroke and ena- 
ble everybody else to live happy ever after, he 
calculated on that one trouble alone. Now, the 


network of human miseries is so artfully con- 
structed, that when you have got rid of the most 
pressing and troublesome by some clever coug- 
de-main, you find you have only opened the door 
to other unsuspected causes of suffering. The 
earth is like that island seen by Lucian, which 
was planted everywhere with knives, swords, 
daggers, pikes, lances, and spears, so that the 
wretched inhabitants constantly spiked, lacerated, 
gashed, and ripped open their unlucky skins. Na- 
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ture is always ready to stick in her knife in some 
place where we least expect it. At any rate, to 
run away never helps: assume rather a bold 
front, and buy a pennyworth of court-plaster. 
As every copy-book which has room on the 
text-hand page says, “ Temerity dismays the 
Foe.” 

Yet it seems so easy simply to run away. 
Fighting is troublesome and exciting. It re- 
quires physical activity ; it prevents the solid en- 
joyment of meals; it interrupts the calm flow of 
ideas; it makes a Christian man angry, inclined 
to evil thought, and harsh speech, and desire of 
revenge. You run away, and there is no trouble- 
some fight at all. To be sure, you may find that 
your self-respect has been left on the field of 
battle. In Mr. Hamblin’s case that would not 
matter, because there was not going to be an 
Anthony Hamblin any more. There are, too, so 
many situations in life when flight would seem 
desirable: when you have got so clogged and 
bemired with debts that there is no help but in a 
complete change of identity; when you have done 
something, and it is going to be found out ; when 
you have got into a mess of a domestic kind, and 
are threatened with a breach-of-promise case ; 
when you are let out of prison; when your con- 
science—this case is very, very rare—smites you 
for having given your relations so much trouble, 
and you resolve that they shall have heard the 
last of you, lent their last five-pound note to you, 
written the last letter of remonstrance, appeal, 
and indignation, and forgiven you for the last, 
the four hundred and ninetieth time; when you 
find that you have been on a wrong tack—an- 
other rare case—and have advoeated mischievous 
and mistaken doctrines ; when you find that your 
marriage has proved a failure, and that the poor 
woman tied to you would be certainly happier as 
a widow, and perhaps happier with another man; 
when you consider how detestable a.father, hus- 
band, brother, son, cousin, and distant relation 
you have been, and how very satisfactory it would 
be to the whole family to put on mourning for 
you. “He is gone, poor fellow; but one can not 
feel otherwise than relieved. When a man is 
irreclaimable, he is better—under the sod.” You 
would hear this said, being in reality alive, al- 
though hidden away. 

It is possible to multiply such cases indefi- 
nitely. There are, indeed, many men, of my 
own personal acquaintance, who may perhaps 
take a hint, should they read these pages, and 
consider how much better it would be for every- 
body if they were only as good as dead. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that there must be whole town- 
ships, with gay billiard-saloons, churches, and 
daily papers, somewhere in the States, in which 
all the inhabitants are men who have disappeared. 


There is somewhere a subterranean population, 
so to speak, of buried folk; they are ghosts in 
the flesh; they are cousins, brothers, uncles, 
nephews, long since mourned as dead, now 
gambling and drinking under new names. Some 
day I will visit such a place and get their secrets 
out of the men over Bourbon whisky, under 
promise of inviolable secrecy. In England there 
are no such townships of refuge; but Alsatia 
exists, and has always existed. It used to be 
somewhere about Blackfriars—it is now, I be- 
lieve, somewhere east of Thames Tunnel. The 
unburied dead—those who have generously dis- 
appeared—when they do not go to America, take 
refuge in the vast, unexplored, monotonous East- 
End. Here all alike live and die in a gray and 
sunless obscurity; here a man may pass a hun- 
dred years forgotten and unsuspected. 


Mr. Hamblin never returned to claim his 
great-coat. The policeman waited; as long as 
she could, the girl waited too, attracted by the 
singular fascination of a coat which in all proba- 
bility belonged to a drowned man, Presently 
the Humane Society’s officer, Harris, came back, 
his work of dragging and rescuing over for the 
present ; then the girl went away, and the two 
men waited. The scared and terrified skaters 
had all left the ice. 

The afternoon came on; policemen and offi- 
cers were still at their posts; the banks were 
crowded with those who came to gaze on the 
gap in the ice, the sudden grave of so many; 
the early evening closed in—but Mr. Hamblin 
appeared not. x 

Whert Harris carried back his tent to the 
office of the Society, and his day’s work was 
done, he, with the policeman, made their way to 
Clapham Common, and delivered up the coat 
and told their story. 

It was then nearly six o'clock. Reporters 
had already got hold of lists, so far as they could 
be arrived at. One or two had learned from 
Harris that the owner of the coat, by which he 
kept so steady a watch, was a great City mag- 
nate, chief partner in the well-known firm of 
“Anthony Hamblin & Company”; and in the 
later editions of the evening papers it was ru- 
mored that Mr. Anthony Hamblin was among 
the missing. Yet no word of this report went 
down to the house in Clapham Common, where 
Alison, wondering a little why her father had not 
kept his appointment on the Mount Pond, sat in 
quiet happiness, expecting no evil, and dreaming 
of Gilbert Yorke. 

When the two men came to the house in the 
evening, they were like unto Joseph’s brethren 
when‘they brought with them their false Jzéce de 
conviction, inasmuch as they bore a coat, saying, 
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“This have we found ; know now whether it be 
thy father’s coat or no.” 

Surely, surely, had her father thought of Ali- 
son’s grief and terror, he would have spared her 
the cruel blow. Had he thought of her long 
watches in the night, of her agony, her hoping 
against hope, he might have found some better 
way. 
And yet, he might have said: “Suffering is 
better than shame. What are the tears of a 
night, of a week, of a season, compared to we 
wound which never heals, the scar which can 
not be hidden, the mantle of disgrace which 
must be worn like the canvas suit of a life-long 
convict—till death brings an end?” 

When the coat came, they sent messengers 
and inquiries everywhere. Mr. Hamblin had not 
been to the City ; his partners had not seen him 
at all that day; he had kept none of his appoint- 
ments. 

On Sunday morning, when messages came 
from all quarters to ask whether Mr. Hamblin had 
returned, there were no news of him; but Miss 
Hamblin was like a wild thing, they reported, 
for grief and anxiety, and Mrs. Cridland could do 
nothing to ease or soothe her. 

The latest editions of the evening papers 
added to the first brief account of the accident 
lists of the drowned, as accurately as could be 
obtained. Among them was the name of Mr. 
Anthony Hamblin. 

“Tt is greatly feared,” said the “Globe,” 
“that among those who have met a sudden end 
in this dreadful disaster is Mr. Anthony Ham- 
blin, senior partner in the house of Anthony 
Hamblin & Company, of Great St. Simon Apos- 
tle, City. The unfortunate gentleman was last 
seen and spoken to by an officer of the Royal 
Humane Society—Harris by name—to whom he 
was well known as a liberal supporter of the in- 
stitution. Mr. Hamblin expressed his intention 
of going on the ice for an hour, and intrusted to 
the man’s care a heavy overcoat. He had skates 
with him, This was about half an hour before 
the breaking of the ice. He did not return for 
his coat. As yet, the body has not been identified 
among those recovered. We learn by telegram 
that he had not up to six o’clock returned to his 
residence on Clapham Common. Mr. Hamblin, 
who was greatly respected in private life, was a 
widower, and leaves one daughter.” 

Stephen Hamblin had been in his chambers 
all the afternoon, waiting for his brother, who 
did not keep the appointment. He was anxious 
to see Anthony for one or two special reasons of 
his own, connected with that shortness of cash 
we have already alluded to. It was not usual 
with Anthony to miss an engagement, nor was 
it, on the other hand, a common thing with him 


to seek one with Stephen. What was it he 
wanted to talk about? There could surely be 
no unpleasantness about past and future ad- 
vances ; that was altogether unlike Anthony. 
Some slight anxiety, however, weighed on the 
mind of the younger brother. He had a fore- 
shadowing of something disagreeable. So that it 
was almost with a sense of relief that at half 
past five he gave up the hope of seeing An- 
thony, and resolved to wait for him no longer. 

Stephen went to the reading-room of his 
club. There was no one in the place whom he 
knew. All along the streets he had heard the 
boys shouting as they brandished their papers : 
“Dreadful accident on the Serpentine! List of 
the drowned!” 

Things like domestic calamities, national mis- 
fortunes, or the affairs of other nations, troubled 
Stephen very little. He had not the curiosity to 
buy an evening paper: at the club he had not 
the curiosity to look at one. He sat by the fire, 
with a French novel in his hand, one of a school 
which is now unhappily coming to the front. 
The author was determined on being more than 
realistic ; he would spare the reader nothing; he 
invented details. Stephen had read and fully re- 
alized all the dreadfulness of a low and small 
workshop crammed with work-girls; he had 
read their talk; he saw them before him in all 
their squalor ; he was beginning to think that the 
other sex had better never have been invented, 
when the clock struck seven, and he remembered 
that his luncheon had been scanty and early. He 
threw away the novel, which he never afterward 
finished, took an evening paper, and descended 
to the dining-room. There is one thing about a 
good dinner which I do not remember to have 
seen noticed anywhere—it demands a fitting suc- 
cessor ; you can not, without doing a violence to 
the best and most gastric impulses of our hu- 
manity, follow up a great and glorious dinner by 
acommon steak. Stephen, though he did not 
put his thought into words, felt this. He or- 
dered a little Jurée,a red mullet, a cutlet, and a 
golden plover. He said he would take a bottle 
of champagne, Heidsieck—a bottle, not a pint. 
And then, while the soup was being brought, he 
sat down and began the evening’s news. 

He threw down the paper with an oath. 

“ Always my cursed luck!” he said. “Just 
when I wanted him worse than ever.” 

Some men have been known to shed tears at 
hearing of a brother’s sudden death; some have 
instinctively considered how the calamity would 
affect his widow and children. Stephen and a 
certain American boy (he, on learning that his 
father was drowned, lamented that his own 
pocket-knife was gone with him) are the only 
two of whom I have heard that they immediate- 
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ly thought of their personal and selfish interests. 
Some feeling of regret might have been looked 
for, some expression of sorrow for a brother who 
had done so much for him. But there was none. 
He scowled at the paper; he brooded over the 
news. It spoiled his dinner, took the sparkle out 
of his champagne, the flavor out of the plover. 
When he had finished he walked quickly to his 
chambers in Pall Mall, packed up some things, 
and drove to Clapham Common. The partners 
were there ; Gilbert Yorke was there; they were 
looking in each other’s faces, dismayed. Mrs. 
Cridland was somewhere weeping with Alison ; 
the boy was standing by the fire in the study, 
ready to run wherever he might be sent, awed 
and tearful. 

“Stephen,” said Augustus, taking him by the 
hand, “I am glad you are come. This is your 
place in the present dreadful anxiety.” . 

“Yes,” he said, loudly and defiantly. “Tell 
Miss Hamblin, Charles ’—this to the footman— 
“or better, Mrs. Cridland, that I have arrived.— 
Yes, Augustus, this is my place, with my niece. 
I shall remain here for her protection.” 

No one went to bed in the Hamblin house- 
hold. Alison walked up and down all night, 
starting at the merest sound, rushing to the door 
as if she thought she heard the sound of wheels. 
With her watched Mrs. Cridland and the boy. 
Stephen sat in the study. He had no thought of 
sleep; his mind was strangely agitated ; from 
time to time he took a glass of brandy-and-wa- 
ter; and as the night went on, when the hands 
of the clock pointed to those small hours when, if 
a man be awake, his conscience tells him all the 
real truth about the past, and his terrors preach 
most of the possible truth about the future, his 
despondency became so extreme that he could 
not bear to sit still. 

When, at length, the long winter’s night was 
over, and the slow dawn appeared, Stephen be- 
gan to take a little comfort. 

“He must,” he said, “have left me some- 
thing. He would not give everything to that 
girl. He could not leave me absolutely depen- 
dent on her whims.” 

In the kitchen sat the servants, watching in 
silence. If one of the younger maids dropped 
off, she was awakened by the others and ac- 
cused, in whispers, of betraying a hard and un- 
feeling nature. 

At eight Harris came and saw Stephen. 

“ There’s eight-and-twenty bodies,” he said, 
“waiting identification, but not one like Mr. 
Hamblin.” 

“ What do you think?” asked Stephen. 

“ What is a man to think?” replied the man. 
“It was a cold day. If Mr. Hamblin did not go 
down with the rest, why didn’t he come back for 


the coat? The body will be recovered, likely, 
to-day.” 
But it was not. 


The news was heard by Mr. Alderney Codd 
at eight o’clock, as he was sitting among a circle 
of friends at a certain tavern near Fleet Street. 
They were as yet only beginning their whisky- 
and-water, and the night was young. Generally 
the conversation on Saturday nights turned on 
various projects of ambitious financing, histories 
of coups which had been made, and of others, 
much grander, which had been missed. It is al- 
ways so: the things in which we fail are ever so 
much greater than the things in which we suc- 
ceed. Yet it gives a feeling of superiority to 
have missed an event greater than any that has 
fallen in the way of your friends. 

When Alderney Codd had partly recovered 
the first shock of the sad news he became at 
once the hero of the evening. He proceeded to 
relate, with many digressions and dramatic 
touches which seemed to brighten the situation, 
how, only the very night before, he had borrowed 
of his cousin Anthony Hamblin that very coat, 
fur-lined, wondrous, which now, an object of ven- 
eration, hung upon the wall before them for all 
eyes to see. He said that he was tempted to 
retain that coat in memory of the lender, and as 
a special mark of his cousin’s affection and es- 
teem for him. He gave free scope to his im- 
agination in discoursing on the greatness of the 
Hamblin family and on his own connection with 
the cousinhood. And he naturally assumed ad- 
ditional importance as a possible, nay, a prob- 
able, legatee. It was later—in fact, next morn- 
ing, when the glow of the whisky-and-water had 
departed—that honest Alderney reflected with 
sadness on his own personal loss, not only of a 
kind friend, but of a ready lender. And it was 
with a heart unfeignedly sad that he walked over 
to Clapham, and watched awhile with Stephen. 

There was another man, more deeply inter- 
ested in the event than either, who read the news 
with a strange feeling of coldness, as if he were 
indeed dead. This was Anthony himself. He 
had taken a cheap lodging over a small coffee- 
house in the Commercial Road, and saw the 
news in the Sunday morning paper, while eating 
the richly-flavored egg and dubious butter which 
they brought him for breakfast. He had already 
so changed himself in appearance, by cutting off 
his beard and presenting smoothness of chin and 
cheek to the eyes of mankind, that it would have 
been difficult for his nearest friends to recognize 
him. It is a moot question among gentlemen of 
the burglaring and other professions which re- 
quire ready disguise, whether the bearded man 
who shaves, or the smooth man who puts on a 
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false beard, has the better chance. I think the 
feeling is in favor of the former. As regards 
Anthony Hamblin, he added, for greater secu- 
rity, a pair of green spectacles. Instead of his 
usual hat he had a billycock, and instead of a 
frock-coat he wore a nondescript garment of the 
pea-jacket kind, only longer, such as might have 
been sported by a racing-man or a publican of 
broad views. There was not in all Scotland 
Yard a single officer able to recognize him with- 
out close scrutiny. 

He read the paragraph in the paper with 
great care and attention. Then he laid it down, 
and began to consider. 

After breakfast he went to the bedroom which 
was his for the day, and considered again. Yet 
there was nothing to consider about, so far as 
Alison was concerned, because the coup was 
struck, “What was done,” he said to himself, 
“could not be undone.” Yet, with regard to 
himself, there was ample ground for meditation. 
He had not provided for the step. He had little 
money with him, only the three or four pounds 
which a man may generally carry in his pocket ; 
he had drawn no check, and it was now too late. 
In addition to his little purse, he possessed, he 
reflected, his diamond studs, his one ring, his gold 
shirt-links, and his watch and chain. The watch 
alone had cost him four-and-twenty guineas. But, 
after the proceeds of all these gauds were spent, 
what was he to do next ? 

Anything, except one thing. He would never 
return home. 

Another person heard the news, but not until 
Monday, because that person, who was Rachel 
Nethersole, never dreamed of the iniquity of look- 
ing at a Sunday paper. 

She was deeply disappointed—not so much 
shocked as disappointed. 

“TI told him,” she said to the faithful servant 
who followed her to the modern Babylon, “that 
I was compelled—being an Instrument—to follow 
him to his death or to his ruin. I little thought— 
but the judgments are swift—that his death was 
so near, I imagined ”—she sighed plaintively, 
as if she meant that she hoped—“ that it was his 
ruin which was imminent. We are purblind 
mortals ; and yet he warned me, being so near 
his end, when men are sometimes granted 
a vision of the future, that if I continued to 
pursue the case I should entail consequences 
the nature of which I little dreamed of. Such 
consequences came as Ae little dreamed of. 
What a pity!” 

She sniffed violently and with temper. How- 
ever, at the hour appointed, she repaired to her 
la 


“T should like,” she said, to his intense as- 
tonishment—“I should like the warrant for the 


apprehension of Anthony Hamblin to be taken 
out all the same.” 

“Good Heavens!” he cried, “you can not . 
ask for the arrest of a dead man!” 

“I wish to show the world the real nature of 
his character.” 

This was revenge indeed. But Miss Nether- 
sole had to yield to her legal adviser’s represen- 
tations. He said that he refused to make him- 
self and her ridiculous. 

“ What you feel, no doubt,” he said, blandly, 
“to be a conscientious measure dictated by pure 
justice, other people would call revenge.” 

“Tam the Instrument—” she began in her 
stern, cold manner. 

“ Madam,” the lawyer interrupted, “no doubt 
—no doubt; but death has removed your victim. 
Heaven has interfered. Your instrumentality is 
nolonger required. As for this claim, it becomes 
a money-matter. Leave it as such with me; and 
I will present it, at proper time and place, to the 
deceased gentleman’s executors.” 

“So that they will know him—as he was, in 
his real light ?” 

“ Undoubtedly ; they will know all that I tell 
them—all that I have learned from you. If your 
claim be disputed, we can then seek a remedy in 
an action at law.” - 

“ So that then all the world would know ?” 

“ All the world,” he echoed. “In that case, 
which is not at all likely to happen, all the world 
would know.” 

Rachel Nethersole went away. She retired 
to her house at Newbury, where she resumed the 
exercises peculiar to her sect, and tried to feel 
satisfied with the result of her instrumentality. 

But she was not. She was profoundly dis- 
satisfied ; she had looked for nothing less than 
going to the police-courts and crying: “Your 
dead man, whose virtues you extol, was a com- 
mon cheat and forger. Here are the proofs. 
Had it not been for his death, I should have had 
him arrested on this criminal charge.” And now 
she was told that she could do nothing—nothing 
at all; and the world would go on ascribing vir- 
tues to this citizen cut off so suddenly. Her 
home, which for three months had been glorified, 
so to speak, by the lurid light of coming revenge, 
was dull and quiet now that light had gone out 
of it: her daily life had lost its excitement, and 
was monotonous, The old pleasures pleased no 
more. 

She had been so certain of revenge; she had, 
with her own eyes, gloated over her enemy as 
she announced to him the things which were to 
befall him ; and now—and now, to think that he 
had escaped her clutches by an accident which 
had never entered into her calculations! Why, 
if John of Leyden had hanged himself, or John 
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Huss died suddenly in the night before the day 
appointed for torture, the same kind of disap- 
pointment would have been felt by the judges. 
Nor was there so much consolation as might be 
at first supposed, in the thought that her prey 
had been cut off in all his sins. Some, no doubt. 
She would have preferred to think that he was 
alive still and in prison, clad in convict garb, fed 
on convict fare, doing convict work. A hard, 
revengeful woman. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW THE PARTNERS MADE A PROPOSAL. 


THEY began by advertising. That was the 
only thing to do. They advertised everywhere 
in newspapers; outside police-stations—side by 
side with the proclamations of a hundred pounds 
reward for the discovery of murderers ; on hoard- 
ings, wherever the eye of passer-by might be 
caught. For there was one slender chance. 


Alison told how her father had left her in the 
morning déstrazt, troubled about something. 
What could he be troubled about? Everything 
had gone well with him; his business interests 
were flourishing; his investments were sound ; 


he had no annoyances, unless it was that caused 
by his visitor: he was at peace with the only 
member of the family who had ever troubled 
him. 

The partners whispered a word to each other; 
their wives and daughters whispered it to Alison. 
Sudden madness. Such a thing was unknown in 
the,Hamblin family, but not unknown in the his- 
tory of humanity. Such a thing was possible. 
It was almost the only explanation possible, ex- 
cept that of death. Anthony Hamblin might 
have been robbed and murdered. That crime, 
also, is unhappily not unknown, but rare in Lon- 
don: he could not have been robbed and shut 
up. Therefore he was either dead or insane. 

In a story told by one of our best English 
novelists, a man, formerly the skipper of a ship, 
loses his reason, but retains his sailor instinct, 
and ships himself before the mast as an able 
seaman. This story came back to Alison’s mind, 
and she dwelt upon it. 

“ He left me,” she said to Gilbert Yorke, “my 
poor dear left me trying to look cheerful: but he 
was not. He was troubled in his mind. Pain- 
ful recollections of things long since forgotten 
had been revived in his mind. He could not 
sleep that night after our party; he could not 
take his breakfast; he was uncertain in his man- 
ner, and went backward and forward. Gilbert, 
I am sure that he is not dead, but living—some- 


where, with his poor brain full of some dreadful 
hallucination.” 

“It may be, Alison,” said Gilbert, willing to 
encourage her. “It may be so, but then you 
must consider how we have advertised him, how 
minutely we have described him, and how the 
papers have talked about it. Why, I should say 
that half the people in this country know that 
Mr. Anthony Hamblin is missing, and what he 
is like. The partners began by offering a reward 
of one hundred pounds; now they have made it 
a thousand. Why, what a chance for a man 
who thinks he recognizes the missing man in a 
stranger!” 

“Then,” said Alison, “he must be some- 
where among the other half, the people who 
have never heard of him. Gilbert, do not dis- 
courage me,” she went on, her deep eyes filling 
with tears. “To think that he is not dead, but 
living; to dream at night that his step may be 
upon the road near the house ; that he is coming 
back to us all again—it fills me with comfort and 
hope: but to think otherwise would—oh! I must 
think that he is living. When they brought home 
the coat of Joseph to his father, Jacob rent his 
clothes and mourned. Yet Joseph was not dead, 
and presently he was restored to his father and 
his brethren. O Gilbert, some day my father will 
wake up from his madness, and come back to us 
all in his right mind.” 

This speculation found no favor with Stephen. 
His brother was dead. That was a fact which 
admitted of no doubt. 

Certainly, the silence which followed the ad- 
vertisements boded little hope for Alison’s theory. 
There was hardly any attempt at response: Here 
and there a letter came, mostly ill spelt and ill 
written, stating that the writer knew such a man 
as was described, namely, with long brown beard, 
of whom he knew nothing else. There was that 
single fact of a beard—could he be the missing 
Anthony Hamblin? And, if so, the advertisers 
would bear in mind the claim of the writer to 
the reward. But this sort of clew led to nothing. 
Either, then, Anthony Hamblin was dead, or he 
was living, as Alison suggested, among that half 
of the English people who had not even heard 
of his disappearance. Again, a gentleman, who 
dated from a public-house in the High Street of 
Islington, wrote once offering confidently to pro- 
duce Mr. Anthony Hamblin, if the advertisers 
would first advance ten pounds for preliminary 
expenses, leaving the rest of the reward open 
until the restoration of the missing gentleman. 
And another worthy wrote, calling himself the 
representative and guardian of a boy, whose 
father was Anthony Hamblin. This philanthro- 
pist, on being interviewed by a clerk from the 
solicitor’s office, first offered to square the claim 
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for fifty pounds down, and then, being threatened 
with conspiracy, abruptly bolted. 

At last, Alison consented to put on the garb 
of mourning. But it was in deference to the 
wishes of her cousins. For herself she would 
have preferred to continue in the belief that the 
missing man was not dead but living, and would 
return some day and ere long to his daughter's 
arms. 

Stephen, naturally, remained in the house. 
That course suited him perfectly—first, because 
he was short of ready money, and free quarters 
meant great economy; secondly, because the 
free quarters were excellent, meaning wine of the 
very noblest crus, cigars of the finest brands, 
and a really noble cook ; thirdly, because it gave 
him an opportunity of producing a favorable im- 


pression on Alison, which might eventually be’ 


useful; and, lastly, for a purpose of his own, 
which was conceived later on, by whisper of the 
devil, and which rapidly grew upon him and be- 
came an overmastering passion. 

He was not a lady’s man. He was not alto- 
gether at his ease with his cousin Flora Cridland 
and his niece Alison. He rejoiced, therefore, 
when he found that they preferred an early din- 
ner with the boy; and allowed him to dine alone 
in the study. The breakfast-hour, again, was 
early. He would breakfast in the study. After 
breakfast he inquired ceremoniously after the 
health of his niece, whom he seldom saw. He 
interfered with none of the arrangements of the 
house ; went to town every day after breakfast, 
came back most days to dine by himself, and 
after dinner either read a French novel or put up 
his feet, smoked cigars, drank brandy-and-soda, 
and reflected. The quarters were so good that 
he had not the least intention of turning out. 

If he met Alison in the house, he was gravely 
deferential, sympathetic, but not obtrusive; if he 
met his cousin, Flora Cridland, he was more 
sprightly, but kind and thoughtful; if he met 
the boy, he would pat his cheek gently, and ask, 
with a sigh of real feeling, how he was getting 
on with his Latin verses. He gave no trouble, 
assumed no air of command, and gained every 
kind of credit, solely because he did nothing. 
And, really, when one considers how reputations 
are made, whether by statesmen, governors of 
provinces, able editors, or original dramatists, 
one is inclined to think that the art of doing no- 
thing has hitherto been most extensively prac- 
ticed and most grossly underrated. Had you, 
dear reader, never done anything except follow 
in a groove, you would doubtless have been ere 
now F.R.S., C. B., C. M.G., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
and perhaps a baronet. Whereas, in conse- 
quence of your perpetual activity, you are now 
no better than myself, plain Mister, Ze szeur, Es- 


quire by courtesy, with never a title to your. 


Stephen’s courteous and considerate de- 
meanor was due mainly to a grievous doubt 
which constantly afflicted and possessed him. 
Panurge was not a greater martyr to a doubt 
than Stephen Hamblin. 

Consider his position. He had been for near- 
ly twenty years dependent on his brother. An- 
thony never offered to make him any allowance. 
He seemed perfectly to realize that Stephen’s 
pretense at business, financing or broking, was 
only the shallowest form ; and there was the un- 
derstanding between them that when Stephen 


‘wanted any money he was to write for it, or call 


for it, and have it. 

Only one man, Mr. Billiter, the family solicit- 
or, knew of those loans, though the partners 
suspected them. 

Anthony being dead, who was going to have 
the honor of maintaining Stephen ? 

There was absolutely no form of labor by 
which he could earn his daily bread ; there was 
none by which he meant to try. He called him- 
self an indigo-broker, but he had done that for 
twenty years and more. He sometimes dabbled 
in smail financing schemes with his cousin Al- 
derney Codd, but that would not do for a per- 
manent prop. And his private account in the 
bank was next to nothing. : 

The great doubt, therefore, was, how An- 
thony had disposed of his property by testament. 
And really, considering everything, Stephen 
seems justified in being anxious. 

He might have satisfied himself upon the 
point by the simple means of calling at the so- 
licitor’s office. There were reasons, however, 
why he hesitated. In the first place, there were 
associations of an extremely disagreeable charac- 
ter connected with the one room in that firm’s 
offices into which he was always shown. It was 
the room of the senior partner, Mr. Billiter. 
Stephen, although now in his forty-fifth year, 
was afraid of that old man. It had been Mr. 
Billiter’s duty to confer with him in connection 
with a good many episodes of his career which 
he was desirous of forgetting. Now, Mr. Billi- 
ter, a man with oid-fashioned notions about re- 
pentance, had an unpleasant way of recalling 
these little matters. Again, Mr. Billiter was the 
only man who knew the secret which Stephen 
and Anthony kept between themselves—the fact 
of Stephen’s absolute dependence on the elder 
brother. 

At first he thought that he might be dispos- 
sessed from his self-constituted post of guardian, 
in favor of one of the cousins, presumably Au- 
gustus or William Hamblin, appointed by the 
will. But time passed on, and no such intima- 
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.tion was sent to him. Had, then, Anthony actu- 
ally appointed him the guardian of his daughter ? 
It seemed incredible, considering the history of 
the past. And yet he was Anthony's only 
brother. 

And even if he were appointed guardian, 
there was the anxiety about the future. What 
provision, if any, had his brother made for him ? 
Surely some; otherwise he would have literally 
to beg his daily bread of his niece. The facts 
might be presented, he thought, in graceful, pa- 
thetic, and attractive form. But influences might 
be brought to bear on the girl, against which he 
would be powerless. There were his cousins, 
the partners ; they were not friendly. There was 
that young fellow Yorke, always about the place, 
no doubt anxious to hang up his hat in the house 
and marry the heiress. Of course Alison’s hus- 
’ band would not desire to diminish his wife’s in- 
come by a permanent charge. Yet how could 
he live under eight hundred a year, orso? Why, 
his dinners cost him three hundred a year, at 
least. Anthony had never counted what he 
bestowed; or, if he did practice that meanness, 
had the grace to hide it. How should he per- 
suade Alison that nothing under a thousand a 
year would adequately represent his brother's 
affection? And what if the will contained a 
provision ridiculously small ? 


He wrestled with these doubts for six weeks 


and more. During that time the advertising 
went on; and they all kept up some show of 
pretense that perhaps Anthony would return un- 
expectedly, recovered from that hallucination in 
which Alison believed so firmly. 

One day, however, Stephen received a letter 
from Mr. Billiter, the family solicitor, officially 
and stiffly worded, requesting the honor of an 
interview at a stated time. 

Mr. Billiter, who perhaps knew more family 
secrets than any other man of his profession in 
London, was not, as we have said, popular 
among the prodigal sons with whose career he 
was -acquainted. He had a great, a profound 
dislike for scattering, wasting, idleness, and de- 
bauchery of all kinds, being himself a man of 
great common sense, holding a just view of the 
proportion of things, and incapable, at all times 
in his life, of being allured by the imaginary 
pleasures of riot. Having this dislike to the do- 
ings of Comus, he showed it in a certain con- 
temptuous treatment of those prodigals who 
came to him to know the intentions of the fam- 
ily; and whether he gave them a check, or told 
them they were to be pitchforked into some un- 
fortunate colony with a ten-pound note, or an- 
nounced another act of forgiveness, he put the 
facts so plainly that the youth, whether repentant 
or not, went away with a sense of humiliation 


* 


and shame very disagreeable to a high-toned, 
whole-souled prodigal. 

He held Stephen Hamblin in especial dislike, 
as a prodigal of five-and-twenty years’ standing, 
which was really extending the rope beyond all 
precedent. Stephen was irreclaimable. It was 
hard to look on, and see the waste of so much 
money on so bad a subject. 

He was in appearance a shriveled-up man, 
between sixty and seventy years of age; a thin, 
small man, with gray hair, still strong, and thick, 
pointed chin, keen bright eyes, and a sharp nose. 

He received Stephen without offering to shake 
hands with him, coolly nodding, and going on 
with the papers before him. Stephen took a 
chair by the fire, and waited. Presently the old 
man jerked his head sideways, and said, without 
taking the trouble to look at his visitor : 

“This is a bad business for you, Stephen. 
What do you propose todo?” ~* 

There was a twinkle in his eye, caught by 
Stephen, which seemed to mean that, the worse 
the business turned out, the better he would be 
pleased. 

Then he pushed away his papers, leaned back 
in his wooden chair, with his elbows on the arms, 
and looked round. . 

“That depends upon my brother’s testamen- 
tary dispositions,” said Stephen, reading the 
twinkle in that sense, and tentatively. 

“Tam coming to that presently. Meantime, 
you see, you are left without any resources at all. 
And to work you are ashamed.” 

Stephen laughed. He was resolved on keep- 
ing his temper if possible. 

“Can I dig?” he asked, “or shall I beg?” 

“When I recall,” continued this disagreeable 
old man, “the various occasions on which you 
and I have conversed in this office—” 

“Thank you.” Stephen made an impatient 
gestufe; “I have not the least wish to be re- 
minded of them again. Great Heavens! is it im- 
possible for you to forget those’ old schoolboy 
scrapes ?” 

“ Quite,” replied Mr. Billiter; “unless the 
schoolboy repents and reforms. Of repentance 
I have as yet seen no trace. I fear you have 
never experienced that salutary discipline.” 

“If I had, you would not have heard of it,” 
said Stephen, his face growing dark. 

“ Nay, nay; I should have had ocular demon- 
stration. We know the tree by its fruits.” 

This was an unpromising beginning. The 
lawyer, doubtless for some reason of his own, 
went on to recall in detail, one after the other, 
the whole of his previous interviews with his vis- 
itor. When he had quite finished, Stephen’s face 
wore an expression of wrath suppressed with dif- 
ficulty, which would have delighted his enemies, 
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“TI believe,” he said at last, “that I have now 
reminded you of everything that has previously 
passed between us. If J have omitted any im- 
portant point, it is from no desire to spare your 
feelings.” 

“That I can quite believe,” said Stephen, with 
a ghastly grin. 

“ But from forgetfulness. I am growing old, 
and some of the details may have escaped my 
memory.” 

“So much the better,” said Stephen. 

“ All this, however,” the old man went on, 
“is a preamble. I am now coming to the real 
business of the day. I asked you to call upon 


“TI thought,” said Stephen, “you were going 
to confine yourself to the pleasure of reviving the 
business of the past. That is a part of our in- 
terview which has always afforded you so much 
gratification.” ~ 

“Not at all, Stephen, not at all. I merely 
sketched out some of the past because it is as 
well that men should know sometimes the light 
in which others regard their actions. Fortu- 


nately for you, I am the only man in possession 
of all the facts. Yet the partners in the house 
know some of them.” 

“Would you mind proceeding straight to the 
point ?” Stephen cried, impatiently. 


“T am doing so.” 

Here Mr. Billiter pushed back his chair and 
rose. A standing position gives one a certain 
advantage—stature has nothing to do with it. 

“Do you think, Stephen Hamblin,” he asked, 
shaking a judicial forefinger, “that a man of your 
antecedents is a fit person to be the guardian of 
a young lady?” 

“Do you mean that I shall rob her, or ill 
treat her, or beat her with a stick, or murder her, 
then?” 

“That is not an answer to my quéstion, 
which is, are you a proper person for such a 

? ” 

“I really think that I am not called upon to 
answer that question.” 

“ You will see directly why I put it. I only 
want you to acknowledge the justice of the pro- 
posal I am about to make you.” 

“Oh! you are going to make a proposal? 
Well, I am ready to listen.” 

“T must remind you that you have no money 
and no income, that you were dependent on your 
brother until his death, that you have drawn upon 
him of late years for a very large amount—many 
hundreds every year—and that, unless you get 
something out of the estate, you will be reduced 
to the painful necessity of working or starving. 
Your cousins in the firm, as I dare say you know 
very well, will certainly do nothing for you.” 


“You have put the case plainiy. It is a per- 
fectly cofrect statement, and the situation has 
been before my eyes for six weeks. Now for 
your proposal,” 

“Of course my statement of the facts is per- 
fectly correct. Remember, then, your position.” 

“T want to know, however, what my brother’s 
will directed.” 

“ My dear sir, the surviving partners feel so 
strongly in the matter, that, had his will named 
you as guardian and trustee, they would have 
opposed your appointment in open court as an 
unfit person for the trust ; and then those facts 
would have come out which are better hidden.” 

“I am much obliged to my cousins,” said 
Stephen. “They are, and always have-been, 
my very dear friends. I am very much obliged 
to them.” . 

“You ought to be, when you learn what they 
propose.” 

“ But my brother’s will—what does that say? 
Why is it not produced ?” 

“Because, my dear sir” (the lawyer spoke 
very slowly and distinctly), “your brother An- 
thony, in spite of his great wealth, could never 
be persuaded to make a will at all. He always 
put it off. There is no will.” 

“No will!” Stephen stared in amazement ; 
“my brother made no will?” 

“None. There was the chance that some 
other firm of lawyers had drawn it up for him. 
We have searched his private safe at the office ; 
we have searched his papers at Clapham—” 

“ After I went there?” 

“The day after, while you were away. All 
business documents were removed by myself, 
and brought here. The papers left in his desk 
and drawers are nothing but old’accounts, diaries, 
and letters. There is no will.” 

“No will?” Stephen repeated. It was not 
till afterward that he waxed indignant over the 
want of confidence which caused the partners to 
remove the papers. 

“ No will; consequently no bequests for any 
one. Do you understand your position? Miss 
Hamblin is sole heiress to the whole property.” 

Stephen remained silent. This was, indeed, 
the very worst thing that could possibly have 
happened to him. 

“ You now understand the general situation,” 
continued the lawyer, sitting down again, “and 
are prepared no doubt to meet my proposal in a 
favorable spirit ?” 

“ What is your proposal?” 

“Tt is one which was suggested by Mr. Au- 
gustus Hamblin, in the first place, and put into 
shape by me. It is this. Miss Hamblin wants 
about fifteen months before she comes of age. 
That is a very short period of guardianship. We 
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are willing, so as to avoid all suspicion of scan- 
dal, that you should be nominally the guardian, 
and that letters of administration, if they are 
granted at all during the minority, shall be taken 
out in your name. We, however, shall relieve 
you of all your duties. You will have nothing 
whatever to do with the management of the es- 
tates. You will continue to live at Clapham, if 
you please, and until your residence becomes dis- 
tasteful to Alison ; and for your trouble, whatever 
trouble the arrangement may cause you, we are 
prepared to offer you the sum of five hundred 
pounds. If Miss Hamblin consents, as her cous- 
ins will advise her to do, that sum will be con- 
tinued afterward for your lifetime as an annual 
charge upon the estate, subject to good behav- 
ior.” 

“What is good behavior?” Stephen asked, 
looking as amiable as an hyena. 

“If you raise money upon it, or sell it, as if 
it were an actual annuity of your own, or dis- 
grace yourself in any way, the allowance will be 
stopped.” 

“Have you anything more to say?” added 
Stephen, rising. 

“ Nothing more,” said the lawyer, pleasantly. 
“Let me see—we have recapitulated the facts, 
have we not? ” 

“Oh, yes; you have raked up all the mud.” 

“ And I’ve given you to understand my opin- 
ion about your conduct.” 

“Yes; you've certainly told me that.” 

“ And—and—yes, I really think that is all.” 

“In that case I can go, I suppose.” Stephen 
put on his hat. “Is it not a very remarkable 
thing, Mr. Billiter, that at every interview I have 
ever had with you I should desire vehemently to 
kill you?” 

“It really is remarkable, Stephen Hamblin,” 
answered the lawyer, with a hard smile; “it 
shows how admirable are our laws that you are 
deterred from carrying your wish into effect. 
—By the way, you accept the conditions, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes, I accept; of course I accept. If you 
had offered me a hundred a year, I must have 
accepted. I suppose the outside world will not 
know. Alison will not know, for the present.” 

“TI see no reason why any one should know. 
Augustus Hamblin does not talk. And, Ste- 
phen ”—just as the door was closing—“ what a 
very sad pity it is that you never coudd run 
straight! When are you going to begin repent- 
ance? Time is getting on, and the rope will be 
quite played out some day.” 

Stephen slammed the door and strode away, 
with rage tearing at his heart. 

He walked all the way, because he was in 
such a rage, to Clapham Common. By the time 


he got there, he had walked himself into a good 
temper. Why, what did it matter what the old 
man said? Five hundred a year, not so much 
as he had always managed to get out of An- 
thony, but still something; still a good round 
sum for a bachelor, and for a year at least the 
run of the fraternal cellar. Not at all bad. 

He sent word to Alison that he would like 
to see her if she was quite disengaged. 

“ My dear,” he said, taking her by the two ~ 
hands—he had never called her before by any 
other term of endearment—“ my dear, I have to- 
day been with your poor father’s lawyer. They 
have invited me, with the concurrence of your 
cousins, and for the brief space which remains 
before you attain your majority, to act as your 
guardian. I hope you will not object to me.” 

He still held her two hands, gazed sentimen- 
tally into her eyes, and went on before she had 
time to reply: 

“We have not seen so much of each other 
as we might have done in the old days. That 
was entirely my fault. My partial estrangement 
from you, and from the rest of the family, was 
my fault altogether. But your father and I were 
never estranged. One heart always. Perhaps I 
took offense because certain youthful peccadilloes 
were too severely visited. Perhaps I showed of- 
fense too readily, and have been forgiven with 
difficulty. But never mind. Those things are 
now like old songs. You have no fear of any 
more wild oats, Alison ?” 

“ Not at all, uncle.” 

She smiled in his face, as he held her hands. 
She was too young to see that the light in his 
eyes was unreal and the smile on his lips forced. 

“ Then that is settled. You will do what you 
like, go where you like, have all you wish to 
have. That will be my sole care as your guar- 
dian. That is my idea of looking after you for 
the next fifteen months or so. When you come 
of age, you can turn me into the street, and sit 
down to enjoy, all the rest of your life, this 
wealth of your father. Happy girl! I wish I 
was only twenty. And I wish I was going to 
have, like you, a quarter of a million of money !” 

This part of his speech, at any rate, was sin- 
cere. 

casngieiin 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOW STEPHEN DREAMED A DREAM. 


THIS good understanding was celebrated af- 
ter the English fashion. Stephen dined with the 
ladies in the evening. Nicolas was permitted to 
assist at this little banquet, which was, the boy 
observed with pleasure, the first cheerful meal 
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since the calamity, and he hoped it was the 
presage of better things. It was, in reality, only 
the lifting of the clouds for a brief moment. 

Stephen had never shown himself more kind- 
ly, more thoughtful, more sympathetic, than on 
this occasion. Alison wondered how they had 
all come to overlook these fine qualities of geni- 
ality and tenderness. They accounted fully, she 
concluded, for her father’s steady affection for 
him. By what sad accident was it that the 
cousins regarded the Black Hamblin, and had 
taught her to regard him, with so much dislike 
and suspicion? What was it in him, what had 
he done, that her father should so often have 
been rendered moody for days together? Why, 
this spendthrift, this prodigal, this man who was 
the Awful Example quoted by Aunt Flora to 
young Nicolas in a solemn warning, was a de- 
lightful companion, full of anecdote, of ready 
sympathy, quick to feel, of kind heart, and wide 
experience. Occasionally something was said 
which jarred. That, however, was due, no doubt, 

“to his inexperience of the calm, domestic life. 

Thinking thus, while Stephen talked, Alison 
caught the eyes of young Nick, who blushed im- 
mediately with an unwonted confusion. They 
were both thinking the same things. 

Mrs. Cridland was not so ready to accept the 
new aspect of things without suspicion. She 
naturally reserved her opinions until they were in 
the drawing-room. 

“Stephen,” she said, when arrived there, 
“reminds me of what he used to be five-and- 
twenty years ago, when he wanted to get any- 
thing out of his mother. Poor soul! he would 
cajole and caress her until she gave it him, and 
then he was away at once and back to his profli- 
gate courses in town. A heartless and wicked 
boy!” 

“My dear auntie,” Alison expostulated, 

“ surely we ought to forget old stories if we can. 
I suppose my uncle is no longer what you say he 
was.” 
“TI don’t know, my dear,” said her aunt, 
sharply. “We never inquired into Stephen’s 
private life after his mother died. He may be 
repentant, but I doubt it.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Alison, “every one was hard 
upon him for the follies of his youth.” 

“TI do not know whether they were unduly 
hard upon him. He caused them terrible anxie- 
ty. However, that is all over. Let us, as you 
say, forget it. What a strange thing it is, child, 
that you are so like him! Sometimes, when I 
see you side by side, it seems as if you are more 
like Stephen than your poor father. You have 
the Hamblin face, of course—we all have that ” 
—it was a theory among the cousins, who per- 
haps no more resembled each other than any 


other set of cousins, that there was a peculiar 
Hamblin face, common to all—* but you are 
wonderfully like your grandmother, the Seiiora, 
just as Stephen is.” 

At this moment the door flew open, and 
young Nick appeared, his hands in his pockets, 
his cheeks flushed, tears standing in his eyes. 

“What is the matter, my boy?” cried his 
mother. “I thought you were with your uncle 
Stephen.” 

“He is not my uncle; I will never call him 
by that name again!” cried the boy, bursting 
into tears. “He is only a first cousin once re-_ 
moved.” 

“Why—” 

“ First cousin, once removed,” he repeated ; 
“let him be proud of that, if he likes. Never 
mind, mother, I’ll be even with him.” 

The prospect of retributive justice pleased 
the boy so much that he instantly mopped up 
his tears, and, though he sat in a corner with an 
assumption of resentment, he had really resumed 
his cheerfulness. 

In fact, Stephen, after the ladies left him, did 
not observe that Nicolas remained behind, and 
was seated beside the fire with a plate of pre- 
served ginger before him. Stephen, with his 
shoulder turned to the boy, and thinking himself 
alone, began to meditate. His meditations led 
him, presumably, into irritating grooves, for pres- 
ently he brought his fist down upon thé table 
with a loud and emphatic “D—n!” 

Young Nick had just finished his preserved 
ginger, and was considering what topic would be 
best to begin upon with this genial successor of 
Uncle Anthony, when the ejaculation startled 
him. 

“* Birds in their little nests agree,’” said the 
boy, softly, “ to do without the wicked D.” 

Stephen turned round sharply. 

“ What the devil,” he cried, springing to his 
feet, “ do you mean by watchingme? Go away; 
go to your mother; get out, I say!” 

The injunction, being enforced by a box on 
the ear, left no room for doubt; and Nicolas, 
outraged, insulted, and humiliated, retreated, as 
we have seen, to a place where he could revolve 
a stroke of revenge. But his confidence in Ste- 
phen Hamblin was rudely destroyed, and it never 
returned. 

Stephen, with bland smile, presently ap- 
peared, and asked for a cup of tea. He took no 
notice of the boy, who turned his back, and pre- 
tended to be absorbed in a book. He was con- 
sidering whether cobbler’s wax, popguns, powder 
in tobacco, apple-pie beds, nettle-beds, watered 
beds, detonating powders, booby-traps, deceptive 
telegrams, alarming letters, or anonymous post- 
card libels would give him the readiest and most 
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complete revenge, and his enemy the greatest 
annoyance, 

His indignation was very great when, his cup 
of tea finished, Stephen invited Alison to go with 
him to the study. 

“Like him,” he cried, when the door was 
shut.—“ Old lady, it’s clear that you and me will 
have to pack up. You think this house big 
enough to hold Stephen the First Cousin once 
removed—bah !—and you: and me, do you? 
That’s your greenness, Mark my words. Bunk 
it is!” 

“ Nicolas, dear, pray do of use those vulgar 
words, At the same time, if I only knew how 
far Stephen is sincere—” 

The words were wrung out of the poor lady 
by anxiety on her own account, and not from the 
habit of discussing delicate affairs with her only 
son. Nicolas, indeed, could not know that his 
mother’s only income had been that granted her 
by Anthony Hamblin for acting as housekeeper, 
duenna, companion, and first lady of the estab- 
lishment for Alison his daughter. And as yet 
she did not know, and was still prayerfully con- 
sidering, the possible limitations of the new guar- 
dian’s powers. 


“TI am going to ask you, Alison,” said Ste- 
phen, “to assist me in going through some of 


your father’s letters and papers. We must do 
it, and it will save me the feeling of—of—prying 
into things if you will help me with the letters. 


Not to-night, you know. It will take several 
days to go through them all.” 

Alison acceded, and Stephen began opening 
the drawers and desks and taking out the papers, 
to show her the nature of the task before them. 

A man of fifty, if he be of methodical habits, 
has accumulated a tolerable pile of papers, of all 
kinds. A City man’s papers are generally a col- 
lection of records connected with money. An- 
thony Hamblin was no exception to the rule. He 
had kept diaries, journals, bills, and receipts with 
that thoughtfulness which belongs especially to 
rich men. They have already made their money, 
they know what it is worth, they are careful not 
to lose it, and they are determined to get good 
value for it if they can. Men who are still piling 
up the dollars are much less careful. The bulk 
of the papers consisted of such documents. Be- 
sides them, there were bundles of Alison’s let- 
ters. 
“ Alison,” said Stephen, softly, “ here are your 
early letters tied up. Take them. It would be 
like prying into your little secrets to read them.” 

- She laughed, and then sighed. 

“ Here are more bills,” she said, “and here 
are papers marked ‘I. O. U.’ As for my letters, 
anybody might read them.” 
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“Of course—of course. At the same time, 
you may give me those I. O, U.’s.” 

He exchanged a bundle of childish letters for 
a roll, docketed and endorsed, which Alison gave 
him. 
He opened the packet with a curious smile. 

“Ah!” he said, “twenty years old.” He 
rapidly selected those which bore his own name, 
and placed them aside. “These are a form of 
receipt. I see your cousin Alderney Codd’s 
name among them. He was one of those who 
abused your father’s kindness shamelessly, I 
think.” 

Presently Stephen grew tired of sorting the 
papers. He leaned back in his chair, sighed, and 
asked if he might take a cigar without Alison 
running away. She explained that her father had 
always smoked a cigar in the evening. 

Then they drew chairs to the fire—it had been 
acold day of east wind—and sat opposite each 
other below the portrait of the Sefiora. And 
they were both so like her! Alison thought her . 
grandmother’s eyes were resting sadly on Ste- 
phen. 

“ Did Anthony, your father,” asked Stephen, 
after a pretty long silence, “ ever speak to you 
about his testamentary dispositions ? ” 

“ No, never.” 

“He never told you of his intention as re- 
gards myself—you know that it was always in- 
tended that the injury done me under my father’s 
will should be repaired by Anthony.” 

“I did not know,” said Alison; “ but I sup- 
pose that my cousin Augustus knows.” 

“There seems to have been no will, so that 
the carrying out of your father’s wishes ”—Ste- 
phen said this carelessly, as if there could be no 
doubt what they were—“ will devolve entirely 
upon you. Fortunately, I have a note, some- 
where, of his proposed intentions.” 

It was an inspiration, and he immediately be- 
gan to consider how much he might ask for. 

“ Of course my father’s wishes will-be law to 
me,” Alison said, with a little break in her voice. 

“ Naturally,” Stephen replied, with solemnity. 
“ You know, I suppose, something of the fortune 
which you will inherit ?” ‘ 

“ No, I have never asked.” 

“ I know "—Stephen had pondered over it for 
years ; “the personalty will be sworn under two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. The real 
property consists of the little estate in Sussex, 
this house and garden, and a few other houses, 
Then there are the pictures, furniture, books, and 
collections : you are a very fortunate girl. If I 
had all the money—” He stopped and hesitated. 
“If I had had it twenty years ago, when Alder- 
ney Codd and I were young fools together, I dare 
say it would have gone on the turf, or in lansque- 
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net, baccarat, and hazard. A very good thing, 
Alison, that the fortune went to the steady one.” 

He laughed and tossed his head with so ge- 
nial and careless a grace that Alison’s heart was 
entirely won. She put out her hand timidly, and 
took his. 

“ Dear Uncle Stephen,” she said, “ he did not 
see enough of you in the old days. We were 
somehow estranged. You did not let us know 
you. Promise me that you will relieve me of 
some part of this great load of money.” 

“Poor Alison!” Stephen replied, blowing a 
beautiful horizontal circle of blue smoke into the 
air, “ you overrate the spending capacities of your 
fortune. They are great, but not inexhaustible. 
Still I am not above helping you, provided my 
demands fall well within your father’s expressed 
intentions,” 

What could be more honorable than this ? 
and who was to know that Stephen was at the 
very moment considering at what figure he could 
put those jntentions ? 

Then he changed the subject. 

“TI hope,” he said softly, “that we may find 
something among all these papers that will tell 
us of your mother.” 

“ My father never spoke of her,” said Alison. 
“It seems hard that I am never to know any- 
thing about my own mother and her relations— 
not even to know when and how she died.” 

“It zs hard,” replied Stephen. “And your 
father never spoke of her, not even to you?” 

“ Never, except once, when he warned me 
solemnly that I must never speak of her.” 

“It is very strange!” Stephen sat up and 
laid aside his cigar. “Tell me your earliest rec- 
ollections, Alison. Let us see if something can 
not be made out.” 

“I remember,” said the girl, “the sea, and 
Brighton, and Mrs, Duncombe. Nobody ever 
came to see me ex@@pt papa. We knew no one. 
Mrs. Duncombe did not tell me anything except 
that ny Mother was dead. Then, when I was 
ten years of age, papa came and took me away.” 

“ Why did he hide you so long?” 

“TI did not ask him. I was too happy to be 
with him always. Yes, he said that he could not 
get on without me any longer. That made me 
happier still.” 

“I see,” Stephen answered, reflectively. “Of 
course it did. Naturally. But it made you no 
wiser.” 

“I suppose,papa had a reason. I have some- 
times thought that he must have married be- 
neath him, and that he did not wish me to know 
my mother’s relations.” 

“Yes; that is possible.” 

He mused in silence for a while, and pres- 
ently lifted his head. Somehow his face was 


changed. The light had gone out of his eyes; 
they were hard; his voice was harsh and grat- 
ing; his manner was constrained. 

“TI have kept you too long over business de- 
tails,” he said, rising and holding out his hand. 
“ Good night, Alison. If I find any documents 
that will interest you, I will set them aside. 
Take your own letters. I shall learn nothing 
from them, that is very certain.” 

It was the old, harsh, ungracious Stephen 
Hamblin whom she had always known. What 
was the matter with him ? 

When Anthony, ten years before, brought 
home with him unexpectedly, and without pre- 
paring anybody’s mind for such an apparition, a 
little girl whom he introduced as his daughter, 
there was no one more surprised than Stephen, 
or more disgusted. He had regarded himself as 
the heir to the Hamblin estates and wealth. He 
had pleased his selfish spirit in imagining himself 
the successor: only one life between himself and 
this great fortune. His brother was eight years 
his senior. He might drop off any day, though 
it is not usual for men in their forties to drop off 
suddenly. Still it was on the cards, and Stephen 
Hamblin was by no means above desiring the 
death of any man who stood between himself 
and the sun. And then came this girl, this un- 


looked-for, inopportune girl, with the ungrateful 


assurance that Anthony was a widower, and this 
was his child. It was not in nature that such a 
man should receive in a spirit of meekness such 
a blow. Stephen hated the girl. As he grew 
older, and became, through his own wasteful- 
ness, entirely dependent on his brother, he hated 
her more and more, daily saying to himself that 
if it had not been for her he would have been 
the heir. Yet he might have known that no in- 
surance company, which could have got at the 
facts, would consider his life as so good as his 
brother’s, although there were eight years be- 
tween them. 

At first he accepted Anthony’s statement. 
The girl was his child; his wife was dead: no 
use asking any more questions. There was no- 
thing left but to sulk. 

Then suspicions awakened in his mind. Who 
was the girl’s mother? When had Anthony 
married her? 

He had encouraged these suspicions, and 
brooded over them, until they assumed in his 
mind almost the shape and distinct outline of 
certainty. He was wronged and cheated by his 
brother, because, he declared to himself, his 
brother could never have been married at all. 
Such a man could never have had such a secret. 
But time passed on, and he forgot his old sus- 
picions. At his brother’s death they did not at 
first return. 
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He belonged, by nature, to the fine old order 
of murdering uncles. He could have been a 
rival Richard III.; yet the softening touch of 
civilization prevented him from so disposing of 
his niece. Then the partners’ proposal seemed 
to offer some sort of compromise ; and he thought 
he would arrange with his niece, on her coming 
of age, for some solid grant, “in accordance with 
her father’s expressed intentions.” Plenty of time 
to put them on paper. Plenty of time. 

Now, the old dream came back to him. It 
returned suddenly. The talk with Alison revived 
it. He lay back in his easy-chair when she was 
gone, and gave the reins to a vigorous imagina- 
tion. He saw, in his dream, the girl dispossessed, 
because her father was never married: he saw 
her taken away by some newly-found relations, 
quite common people who let lodgings, say, at 
Ford or Hackney. And he saw himself in actual 
possession: a rich man, with the way of life still 
stretching far before him. — 

“ Forty-five,” he said, “is the true time for 
enjoyment. Hang it! we take our fling too 
early; if we only knew, we should reserve our- 
selves till five-and-thirty at earliest. Why do 
they let the young fellows of one-and-twenty 
fling themselves away, waste, and spend, get rid 
of their money and their health, before they know 
what pleasure means? One must be forty be- 
fore the full flavor comes into the cup of life. I 
shall enjoy—I shall commit no excesses, but I 
shall enjoy. 

“I suppose I shall be senior partner in the 
house. Well, I will stay there long enough to 
sack those respectable Christians, my cousins. 
They shall go out into the cold, where they sent 
me 


He helped himself to a soda-and-brandy, and 


took a fresh cigar. His imagination still flowed 
along in a rich and copious stream. “As for 
this house, I shall sell it up. What is the good 
of such a house to me? Pictures, dric-d-drac, 
water-colors, engravings, plate—I shall get rid 
of all. I want nothing but my set of chambers 
in Pall Mall, with a private hansom and a smart 


(To be continued.) 


boy. Alderney Codd may come to see me, now 
and then. None of the-rest. Flora Cridland 
and her pink and white brat may go to the devil. 
And as for Alison, I suppose I shall have to 
make her an allowance. Yes. I will certainly 
make her an allowance.” 

He felt so virtuous as he made this resolution 
that he became thirsty again, and proceeded no 
further until he had taken off the greater portion 
of a second soda-and-brandy. 

Then he sat down and resumed his dream. 

“Yes. Alison shall have an allowance. The 
world shall not say that I am stingy, and treat 
her badly. How much? I should say five 
hundred a year, paid quarterly, would well 
meet the case. Just what they propose to give 
me.” 

He thought a little over this, because it was 
an important thing to decide, and drank more 
brandy-and-soda. 

“These cigars of Anthony’s are quite the 
best I ever smoked,” he said. “I shall not sell 
them. Nor the wine. Nor the brandy, by 
Jove!” He filled another glass of brandy-and- 
soda. “Five hundred a year is too much, alto- 
gether too much for a girl in such a-position. I 
think anybody will say I have done the thing 
handsomely if I make it three. Yes, three hun- 
dred a year will be an ample—a generous allow- 
ance.” 

Then he went on thinking and drinking al- 
ternately. The dream was the most delicious 
flight of fancy he had ever essayed. 

“Three hundred?” he murmured sweetly. 
“Too much. It would only tempt adventurers 
on the lookout for a girl with money. What 
she requires is to have her actual wants sup- 
plied. And ‘that,” he said with firmness, “is 
what Alison, poor girl! shall have from me. 
Her position is certainly not her own fault. A 
hundred pounds a year. Two pounds a week! 
Why, it means more than three thousand pounds 
at three per cent. Three thousand pounds! 
Quite a large slice out of the cake. A really 
handsome sum,” 
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THE MIDWAY INN. 


‘“* The hidden but the common thought of all.” 


— thoughts I am about to set down are not 
my thoughts, for, as my friends say, I have 
gived up the practice of thinking, or it may be, 
as my enemies say, I never had it. They are the 
thoughts of an acquaintance who thinks for me. 
I call him an acquaintance, though I pass as 
much of my time with him as with my nearest 
and dearest; perhaps at the club, perhaps at the 
office, perhaps in metaphysical discussion, per- 
haps at billiards—what does it matter? Thou- 
sands of men in town have such acquaintances, in 
whose company they spend, by necessity or cus- 
tom, half the sum of their lives. It is not rational. 
doubtless ; but then “Consider, sir,” said the great 
talking philosopher, “should we become purely 
rational, how our friendships would be cut off. 
We form many such with bad men because they 
have agreeable qualities, or may be useful to us. 
We form many such by mistake, imagining peo- 
ple to be different from what they really are.” 
And he goes on complacently to observe that we 
shall either have the satisfaction of meeting these 
gentlemen in a future state, or be satisfied with- 
out meeting them. 

For my part, I do not feel that the scheme 
of future happiness, which ought by rights to be 
in preparation for me, will be at all interfered 
with by my not meeting again the man I have in 
my mind. To have seen him in the flesh is suffi- 
cient for me. In the spirit I can not imagine 
him ; the consideration is too subtile ; for, unlike 
“the little man who had (for certain) a little 
soul,” I don’t believe he has a soul at all. 

He is middle-aged, rich, lethargic, senten- 
tious, dogmatic, and, in short, is the quintessence 
of the commonplace. I need not say, therefore, 
that he is credited by the world with unlimited 
common sense. And for once the world is right. 
He has nothing original about him, save so much 
of sin as he may have inherited from .our first 
parents; there is no more at the back of him 
than at the back of a looking-glass—indeed less, 
for he has not a grain of quicksilver; but, like 
the looking-glass, he reflects. Having nothing 
else to do, he hangs, as it were, on the wall of 
the world, and mirrors it for me as it uncon- 
sciously passes by him—not, however, as in a 
glass darkly, but with singular clearness. His 
vision is never disturbed by passion or prejudice ; 
he has no enthusiasm and no illusions. Nor do 
I believe he has ever had any. If the noblest 
study of mankind is man, my friend has devoted 


himself to a high calling; the living page of hu- 
man life has been his favorite, and indeed, for 
these many years, his only reading. And for this 
he has had exceptional opportunities. Always a 
man of wealth and leisure, he has never wasted 
himself in that superficial observation which is 
the only harvest of foreign travel. He despises 
it, and in relation to travelers is wont to quote 
the famous parallel of the copper wire, “ which 
grows the narrower by going farther.” A con- 
firmed stay-at-home, he has mingled much in 
society of all sorts, and exercised a keen but 
quite unsympathetic observation. His very re- 
serve in company (though, when he catches you 
alone, he is a button-holder of great tenacity) 
encourages free speech in others; they have no 
more reticence in his presence than if he were 
the butler. He has belonged to no cliques, and 
thereby escaped the greatest peril which can be- 
set the student of human nature. A man of 
genius, indeed, in these days is almost certain, 
sooner or later, to become the center of a mutual 
admiration society; but the person I have in my 
mind is no genius, nor anything like one, and he 
thanks Heaven for it. To an opinion of his own 
he does not pretend, but his views upon the 
opinions of other people he believes to be infal- 
lible. I have called him dogmatic, but that does 
not at all express the absolute certainty with 
which he delivers judgment. “I know no more,” 
he says, “about the problems of human life than 
you do” (taking me as an illustration of the lowest 
prevailing ignorance), “ but I know what every- 
body is thinking about.” He is didactic, and 
therefore often dull, and will eventually, no doubt, 
become one of the greatest bores in Great Britain. 
At present, however, he is worth knowing; and 
I propose to myself to be his Boswell, and to 
introduce him—or, at least, his views—to other 
people. I have entitled them the Midway Inn, 
partly from my own inveterate habit of story- 
telling, but chiefly from an image of his own, by 
which he once described to me, in his fine egotis- 
tic, rolling style, the position he seems to himself . 
to occupy in the world. 


When I was a boy, he said [which I don’t 
believe he ever was], I had a long journey to 
take between home and school. Exactly mid- 
way there was a hill with an Inn upon it, at 
which we changed horses. It was a point to 
which I looked forward with very different feel- 
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ings when going and returning. In the one case 
—for I hated school—it seemed to frown darkly 
on me, and from that spot the remainder of the 
way was dull and gloomy ; in the other case, the 
sun seemed always glinting on it, and the rest of 
the road was as a fair avenue that leads to para- 
dise. The innkeeper received us with equal hos- 
pitality on both occasions, and it was quite evi- 


dent did not care one farthing in which direction - 


we were tending. He would stand in front of 
his house, jingling his money—our money—in 
his pockets, and watch us depart with the great- 
est serenity, whether we went east or west. I 
thought him at one time the most genial of Boni- 
faces (for it was his profession to wear a smile), 
and at another a mere mocker of human woe. 
When I grew up, I perceived that he was a 
philosopher. 

And now I keep the Midway Inn myself, and 
watch from the hilltop the passengers come and 
go—some loath, some willing, like myself of old 
—and listen to their talk in the coffee-room ; or 
sometimes in a private parlor, where, though they 
speak low and gravely, their converse is still un- 
restrained, because, you see, I am the landlord. 

Sometimes they speak of death and the here- 
after, of which the child they buried yesterday 
knows more than the wisest of them, and more 
than Shakespeare knew. The being totally igno- 
rant of the subject does not indeed (as you may 
perhaps have observed in other matters) deter 
some of them from speaking of it with great con- 
fidence; but the views of a minority would quite 
surprise you, and this minority is growing—com- 
ing to majority. Every day I see an increase of 
the doubters. It is not a question of the ortho- 
dox and the infidel, you must understand, at all, 
though that is assuming great proportions; but 
there is every day more uncertainty among them, 
and, what is much more noteworthy, more dis- 
satisfaction. 

Years ago, when a hardy Cambridge scholar 
dared to publish his doubts of an eternal punish- 
ment overtaking the: wicked, an orthodox pro- 
fessor of the same college took him (theologically) 
by the throat. “You are destroying,” he cried, 
“the hope of the Christian.” But this is not the 
hope I speak of (as loosing and losing its hold 
upon men’s minds); I mean the real hope, the 
hope of heaven. 

When I used to go to church—for my Inn is 
too far removed from it to admit of my attendance 
there nowadays— matters were very different. 
Heaven and hell were, in the eyes not only of our 
congregation, but of those who hung about the 
doors in the summer sun, or even played leap- 
frog over the gravestones, as distinct alterna- 
tives as the east and west highways on each side 
of my Inn. If you did not go one way, you must 


go the other; and, not only so, but an immense 
desire was felt by very many to go in the right 
direction. Now I perceive it is not so. A con- 
siderable number of highway passengers, though 
even they are less numerous than of old, are still 
studious—that is, in their aspirations—to avoid 
taking (shall I say delicately) the lower road ; but 
only a few, comparatively, are solicitous to reach 
the goal of the upper. 

Let me once more observe that I am speak- © 
ing of the ordinary passengers—those who travel _ 
by the mail. Of the persons who are convinced 
that there never was an Architect of the uni- 
verse, and that man sprang from the mollusk, I 
know little or nothing: they mostly travel two 
and two, in gigs, and have quarreled so dread- 
fully on the way that, at the Inn, they don’t speak 
to one another. The commonalty, I repeat, are 
losing their hopes of heaven, just as the grown- 
up schoolboy finds his paradise no more in home. 
I can remember when divines were never tired 
of painting the lily, of indulging in the most glow- 
ing descriptions of the Elysian Fields. A popular 
artist once drew a picture of them: “The Plains 
of Heaven” it was called, and the painter’s name 
was Martin. If he were to do so now, the public 
(who are vulgar) would exclaim “ Betty Martin.” 
Not that they disbelieve in it, but that the attrac- 
tions of the place are dying out, like those of Bath 
and Cheltenham. 

Of course some blame attaches to the divines 
themselves, that things have come to such a pass. 
“I protest,” says a great philosopher, “that I 
never enter a church, but the man in the pulpit 
talks so unlike a man, as though he had never 
known what human joys or sorrows are—so care- 
fully avoids every subject of interest save one, 
and paints that in colors at once so misty and so 
meretricious—that I say to myself, I will never 
sit under him again.” This may, of course, be 
only an ingenious excuse of his for not going to 
church ; but there is really something in it. The 
angels, with their harps, on clouds, are now pre- 
sented to the eyes, even of faith, in vain; they 
are still appreciated on canvas by an old master, 
but to become one of them is no longer the com- 
mon aspiration. There is a suspicion, partly 
owing, doubtless, to the modern talk about the 
dignity and even the divinity of Labor, that they 
ought to be doing something else than (as the 
American poet puts it with characteristic irrev- 
erence) “loafing about the throne”; that we 
ourselves, with no ear perhaps for music, and 
with little voice (alas !) for praise, should take no 
pleasure in such avocations. It is not the skep- 
tics—though their influence is getting to be con- 
siderable—who have wrought this change, but 
the conditions of modern life. Notwithstanding 
the cheerful “returns ” as to pauperism, and the 
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glowing speeches of our Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, these conditions are far harder, among 
the thinking classes, than they were. The ques- 
tion of “Is life worth living?” is one that con- 
cerns philosophers and metaphysicians, and not 
the persons I have in my mind at all; but the 
question, “Do I wish to be out of it?” is one 
that is getting answered very widely—and in the 
affirmative. This was certainly not the case in 
the days of our grandsires. Which of them ever 
read those lines— 


“ For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ?”— 


without a sympathetic complacency? This may 
not have been the best of all possible worlds to 
them, but none of them wished to exchange it, 
save at the proper time, and for the proper place. 
Thanks to overwork, and still more to over- 
worry, it is not so now. There are many pros- 
perous persons in rude health, of course, who 
will ask (with a virtuous resolution that is some- 
times to be deplored), “Do you suppose, then, 
that I wish to cut my throat?” I certainly do 
not. Do not let us talk of cutting throats; 
though, mind you, the average of suicides, so 
admirably preserved by the Registrar-General 
and other painstaking persons, is not entirely to 
be depended upon. You should hear the doctors 
at my Inn (in the intervals of their abuse of their 
professional brethren) discourse upon this topic 
—on that overdose of chloral which poor B. 
took, and on that injudicious self-application of 
chloroform which “ carried off poor C.” With 
the law in such a barbarous state in relation to 
self.destruction, and taking into account the feel- 
ings of relatives, there was, of course, only one 
way of wording the certificate, but—and then 
they shake their heads as only doctors can, and 
help themselves to port, though they know it’s 
poison to them. 

It is an ald joke that annuitants live for ever, 
but no annuity ever had the effect of prolonging 
life which the assurance companies have. How 
many a time, I wonder, in these later years has 
a hand been stayed, with a pistol or “a cup of 
cold poison” in it, by the thought “If I do this, 
my family will lose the money I am insured for, 
besides the premiums”? This feeling is alto- 
gether different from that which causes Jeannette 
and Jeannot in their Paris attic to light their char- 
coal-fire, stop up the chinks with their love-let- 
ters, and die (very disreputably) “clasped in one 
another’s arms, and silent in a last embrace.” 
There is not one halfpenny’s worth of sentiment 
about it in the Englishman's case, nor are any 
such thoughts bred in his brain while youth is in 


him. It is in our midway days, with old age 
touching us here and there, as autumn “ lays its 
fiery finger on the leaves” and withers them, that 
we first think of it. When the weight of anxi- 
ety and care is growing on us, while the shoul- 
ders are becoming bowed (not in resignation, but 
in weakness) which have to bear it; when our 
pains are more and more constant, our pleasures 
few and fading, and when whatever happens, we 
know, must needs be for the worse—then it is 
that the praise of the silver hair and length of 
days becomes a mockery indeed. 

Was it the prescience ‘of such a state of 
thought, I wonder (for it certainly did not exist 
in their time), that caused good men of old to 
extol old age ; as though anything could recon- 
cile the mind of man to the time when the very 
sun is darkened to him, and “the clouds return 
after the rain”? There is a noble passage in 
“ Hyperion ” which has always seemed to me to 
repeat that sentiment in Ecclesiastes ; it speaks 
of an expression in a man’s face : 


** As though the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its storied thunder laboring up.” 


This is why poor paterfamilias, sitting in the fam~ 
ily pew, is not so enamored of that idea of ac- 
complishing those threescore years and ten which 
the young parson, fresh from Cambridge, is de- 
scribing as such a lucky number in life’s lottery. 
The attempt to paint it so is well-meaning, no 
doubt ; “ the vacant chaff well meant for grain ” ; 
and it is touching to see how men generally 
(knowing that they themselves have to go through 
with it) are wont to portray it in cheerful colors. 

A modern philosopher even goes so far as to 
say that our memories in old age are always 
grateful to us. Our pleasures are remembered, 
but our pains are forgotten; “if we try to recall 
a physical pain,” she writes (for it is a female), 
“we find it to be impossible.” From which I 
gather only this for certain, that that woman 
never had the gout. 

The folks who come my way, indeed, seem to 
remember their physical ailments very distinctly, 
to judge by the way they talk of them; and are 
exceedingly apprehensive of their recurrence. 
Nay, it is curious to see how some old men will 
resent the compliments of their juniors on their 
state of health or appearance. “Stuff and non- 
sense!” cried old Sam Rogers grimly; “I tell 
you there is no such thing as a fine old man.” 
In a humbler walk of life I remember to have 
heard a similar but more touching reply. It was 
upon the great centenarian question raised by 
Mr. Thoms. An old woman in a workhouse, 
said to be a hundred years of age, was sent for 
by the Board of Guardians, to decide the point 
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by her personal testimony. One can imagine the 
half-dozen portly, prosperous figures, and the 
contrast their appearance offered to that of the 
bent and withered crone. “ Now, Betty,” said 
the chairman with unctuous patronage, “you 
look hale and hearty enough, yet they tell me 
that you are a hundred years old; is this really 
true?” “God Almighty knows, sir,” was her 
reply, “ but I feel a thousand.” 

And there are so many people nowadays who 
“feel a thousand.” 

It is for this reason that the gift of old age 
is unwished for, and the prospect of future life 
without encouragement. It is the modern con- 
viction that there will be some kind of work in 
it; and, even though what we shall be set to do 
may be “ wrought with tumult of acclaim,” we 
have had enough of work. What follows, al- 
most as a matter of course, is that the thought 
of possible extinction has lost its terrors. Heav- 
en and its glories have still their charms for 
those who are not wearied out with toil in this 
life; but the slave draws for himself a far other 
picture of home. His is no passionate cry to be 


admitted into the eternal city ; he murmurs sul- 
lenly, “ Let me rest.” . 

It was a favorite taunt with the skeptics of 
old—those early fathers of infidelity, who used 
to occupy themselves so laboriously with scraping 


at the rind of the Christian faith—that until the 
Cross arose men were not afraid of death. But 
that arrow has.lost its barb. The fear of death, 
even among. professing Christians, is now com- 
paratively rare; I do not mean merely among 
dying men—in whom those who have had ac- 
quaintance with deathbeds tell us they see it 
scarcely ever—but with the quick and _ hale. 
Even with very ignorant persons the idea that 
things may be a great deal worse for us hereafter 
than even at present is not generally entertained 
as respects themselves. A clergyman who was 
attending a sick man in his parish expressed a 
hope to the wife that she took occasion to re- 
mind her husband of his spiritual condition. 
“ Oh, yes, sir,” she replied, “many and many a 
time have I woke him up o’ nights, and cried, 
‘John, John, you little know the torments as is 
preparing for you!’” But the good woman, it 
seems, was not disturbed by any such dire im- 
aginings upon her own account. 

Higher in the social scale, the apprehension 
of a Gehenna, or at all events of such a one as 
our forefathers almost universally believed in, is 
rapidly dying out. The mathematician tells us 
that, even as a question of numbers, “ about one 
in ten, my good sir, by the most favorable com- 
putations,” the thing is incredible; the philan- 
thropist inquires indignantly, “Is the city Arab, 
then, who grows to a thief and felon as naturally 


as a tree puts forth its leaves, to be damned in 
both worlds?” and I notice that even the clergy 
who come my way, and take their weak glass of 
negus while the coach changes horses, no longer 
insist upon the point, but at the worst faintly 
trust the larger hope. 

Notwithstanding these comparatively cheer- 
ful views upon a subject so important to all pas- 
sengers on life’s highway, the general feeling is, 
as I have said, one of profound dissatisfaction ; 
the good old notion that whatever is is right is 
fast disappearing ; and in its place there is a 
doubt—rarely expressed except among the phi- 
losophers, with whom, as I have said, I have no- 
thing to do—a secret, harassing, and unwelcome 
doubt respecting the divine government of the 
world. It is a question which the very philoso- 
phers are not likely to settle even among them- 
selves, but it has become very obtrusive and im- 
portant. Men raise their eyebrows and shrug 
their shoulders when it is alluded to, instead, as 
of old, pulverizing the audacious questioner on 
the spot, or even (as would have happened at a 
later date) putting himrinto Coventry ; they have 
no opinion to offer upon the subject, or at all 
events do not wish to talk about it. But it is no 
longer, be it observed, “ bad form” in ‘a general 
way to do so; it is only that the topic is person- 
ally distasteful. 

The once famous advocate of analogy threw 
a bitter seed among mankind when he suggested, 
in all innocence, and merely for the sake of his 
own argument, that, as the innocent suffered for 
the guilty in this world, so it might be in the 
world to come ; and it is bearing bitter fruit. To 
feel aweary at the Midway Inn is bad enough ; 
but to be journeying to no home, and perhaps 
even to some harsher school than we yet wot of, 
is indeed a depressing reflection. 

Hence it comes, I think, or partly hence, that 
there is now no fun in the world. Wit we have, 
and an abundance of grim humor, which evokes 
anything but mirth. Nothing would astonish us 
in the Midway Inn'so much as @ peal of laugh- 
ter. A great writer (though it must be con- 
fessed scarcely an amusing one), who has recent- 
ly reached his journey’s end, used to describe his 
animal spirits depreciatingly, as being at the best 
but vegetable spirits. And that is now the way 
with us all. When Charles Dickens died, it was 
confidently stated in a great literary journal that 
his loss, so far from affecting “ the gayety of na- 
tions,” would scarcely be felt at all; the power 
of rousing tears and laughter being (I suppose 
the writer thought) so very common. That 
prophecy has been by no means fulfilled. But, 
what is far worse than there being no humorous 
writers among us, the faculty of appreciating 
even the old ones is dying out. There is no such 
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thing as high spirits anywhere. It is observable, 
too, how very much public entertainments have 
increased of late—a tacit acknowledgment of 
dullness at home—while, instead of the lively, if 
somewhat boisterous, talk of our fathers, we have 
drawing-room dissertations on art, and dandy 
drivel about blue china. 

There is one pleasure only that takes more and 
more root among us, and never seems to fail, and 
that is, making money. To hear the passengers 
at the Midway Inn discourse upon this topic, you 
would think they were all commercial travelers. 
It is most curious how the desire for pecuniary 
gain has infected even the idlest, who of course 
take the shortest cut to it by way of the race- 
course. I see young gentlemen, blond and beard- 
less, telling the darkest secrets to one another, 
affecting, one would think, the fate of Europe, 
but which in reality relate to the state of the fet- 
lock of the brother to Boanerges. Their earnest- 
ness (which is reserved for this enthralling topic) 
is quite appalling. In their elders one has long 
been accustomed to it, but these young people 
should really know better. The interest excited 
in society by “ scratchings” has never been 
equaled since the time of the Cock Lane ghost. 
If men would only “lose their money and look 

t” without talking about it, I shouldn't 
mind; but they wz// make it a subject of con- 
versation, as though every one who liked his 
glass of wine should converse upon “the vint- 
ages.” One looks for it in business people and 
forgives it ; but every one is now for business. 

The reverence that used to belong to Death 
is now only paid to it in the case of immensely 
rich persons, whose wealth is spoken of with 
bated breath. “He died, sir, worth two mil- 
lions ; a very warm man.” If you happen to say, 
though with all reasonable probability and even 
with Holy Writ to back you, “He is probably 
warmer by this time,” you are looked upon as a 
Communist. What the man was is nothing, 
what he made is everything. It is the gold alone 
that we now value: the temple that might have 
sanctified the gold is of no account. This wor- 
ship of mere wealth has, it is true, this advan- 
tage over the old adoration of birth, that some- 
thing may be possibly got out of it; to cringe 
and fawn upon the people that have blue blood 
is manifestly futile, since the peculiarity is not 
communicable, but it is hoped that, by being 
shaken up in the same social bag with million- 
aires, something may be attained by what is 
technically called the “sweating” process. So 
far as I have observed, however, the results are 
small, while the operation is to the last degree 
disagreeable. 

What is very significant of this new sort of 
golden age is that a literature of its own has 


arisén, though of an anomalous kind. It is pre- 
side dover by a sort of male Miss Kilmansegg, 
who is also a model of propriety. It is as though 
the dragon that guarded the apples of Hesperi- 
des should be a dragon of virtue. Under the 
pretense of extolling prudence and perseverance, 
he paints money-making as the highest good, 
and calls it thrift; and the popularity of this 
class of book is enormous. The heroes are all 
“ self-made ” men who come to town with that 
proverbial half-crown which has the faculty of 
accumulation that used to be confined to snow- 
balls. Like the daughters of the horse-leech, 
their cry is “ Give, give,” only instead of blood 
they want money; and I need hardly say they 
get it from other people’s pockets. Love and 
friendship are names that have lost their mean- 
ing, if they ever had any, with these gentry. 
They remind one of the miser of old who could 
not hear a large sum of money mentioned with- 
out an acceleration of the action of the heart ; 
and perhaps that is the use of their hearts, which, 
otherwise, like that of the spleen in other peo- 
ple, must be only a subject of vague conjecture. 
They live abhorred and die respected; leaving 
all their heaped-up wealth to some charitable in- 
stitution, the secretary of which levants with it 
eventually to the United States. 

_ This last catastrophe, however, is not men- 
tioned in these biographies, the subjects of which 
are held up as patterns of wisdom and prudence 
for the rising generation. I shall have left the 
Midway Inn, thank Heaven, for a residence of 
smaller dimensions, before it has grown up. Con- 
ceive an England inhabited by self-made men! 

Has it ever struck you how gloomy is the po- 
etry of the-present day? This is not perhaps of 
very much consequence, since everybody has a 
great deal too much to do to permit him to read 
it; but how full of sighs, and groans, and pas- 
sionate bewailings it is! And also how deuced 
difficult! It is almost as inarticulate as an AZo- 
lian harp, and quite as melancholy. There are 
one or two exceptions, of course, as in the case 
of Mr. Calverley and Mr. Locker; but even the 
latter is careful to insist upon the fact that, like 
those who have gone before us, we must all quit 
Piccadilly. “ At present,” as dear Charles Lamb 
writes, “ we have the advantage of them”; but 
there is no one to remind us of that now, nor is 
it, as I have said, the general opinion that it zs 
an advantage. 

It is this prevailing gloom, I think, which ac- 
counts for the enormous and increasing popu- 
larity of fiction. Observe how story-telling creeps 
into the very newspapers (along with their profes- 
sional fibbing) ; and, even in the magazines, how 
it lies down side by side with “burning ques- 
tions ” (such as “Is future punishment eternal ?”’) 
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like the weaned child putting its hand into the 
cockatrice’s den. For your sake, my good fel- 
low, who write stories [here he glowered at me 
compassionately], I am glad of it; but the fact 
is of melancholy significance. It means that 
people are glad to find themselves “ anywhere, 
anywhere, out of the world,” and (I must be al- 
lowed to add) they are generally gratified, for 
anything less like real life than what some novel- 
ists portray it is difficult to imagine. 

[Here he stared at me so exceedingly hard 
that any one with a less heavenly temper, or who 
had no material reasons for putting up with it, 
would have taken his remark as personal and 
gone away.] ’ 

Another cause of the absence of good fellow- 
ship among us (he went on) is the growth of ed- 
ucation. It sticks like a fungus to everybody, 
and though, it is fair to say, mostly outside, does 
a great deal of mischief. The scholastic interest 
has become so powerful that nobcdy dares speak 
a word against it; but the fact is, men are edu- 
cated far beyond their wits. You can’t fill any 
cup beyond what it will hold, and the little 
cups are exceedingly numerous. Boys are now 
crammed (with information) like turkeys (but 
unfortunately not killed at Christmas), and when 
they grow up there is absolutely no room in them 


for a joke. The prigs that frequent my Midway 
Inn are as the sands in its hour-glass, only with 
no chance, alas! of their running out. The wis- 
dom of our ancestors limited education, and very: 
wisely, to the three R’s ; that is all that is neces- 
sary for the great mass of mankind; while the 
pick of them, with those clamping-irons well 
stuck to their heels, will win their way to the 
topmost peaks of knowledge. 

At the very best—that is to say when it pro- 
duces anything—what does the most costly edu- 
cation in this country produce in ordinary minds 
but the deplorable habit of classical quotation ? 
If it could teach them to ¢4znk—but that is a 
subject, my dear friend, into which you will 
scarcely follow me. 

[I could have knocked his head off if he had 
not been so exceptionally stout and strong, and 
as it was I took up my hat to go, when a thought 
struck me.] 

“ Among your valuable remarks upon society 
as at present constituted you have said nothing, 
my dear sir, about the ladies.” 

“T never speak of anything,” he replied with 
dignity, “ which I do not thoroughly understand. 
Man I do know—down to his boots; but wo- 
man ”—here he sighed and hesitated—“ no; I 
don’t know nearly so much of her.” 


JAMES PAYN, in the Nineteenth Century. 
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A LURID light has suddenly been shed upon 
the condition of Russia by the startling 
events of the last few months. Tragic deeds 
follow each other with bewildering swiftness. 
The most eccentric flight of fancy does not now 
suffice to gather in the full picture of the dramat- 
ic rapidity with which, in the Czar’s dominions, 
horrors accumulate upon horror’s head. Sick 
of a so-called “ paternal government” which 
combines Mongol cruelty with all the deleterious 
subtileness of “a culture that was rotten before 
it had become ripe,” Russian malcontents resort 
to a mode of warfare such as outraged human 
nature, in its despair, is wont to adopt against a 
relentless foe. Men’s eyes may look in sadness 
upon a spectacle which has the appearance of a 
ghastly midnight reflex from the mythic Nibelun- 
gen Massacre. But of the fatal moving cause 
and connection of those acts of violence none 
can doubt who keeps in mind the course that 
has hitherto marked Russian history. 


It has come to this at last, that he who was 
extolled as a “ Divine Figure from the North” 
is now looked upon, by the best portion of his 
own people, as an “unspeakable” despot. His 
corrupt, venal, unscrupulous minions are ruth- 
lessly shot down, stabbed, strangled, at the order 
of a secret Vehme, as “ the one great anti-human 
specimen of humanity.” All illusion is dispelled. 
The contrasts face each other with determined 
mien, with pitiless action. “Terror for terror!” 
is the acknowledged programme of those who 
strike out for deliverance from a galling thralldom. 
The Autocrat replies with fresh cruelties ; he only 
widens thereby the circle of his foes. Every- 
where the hand of the invisible League turns up 
—in the public street, in the places of popular 
amusement, in the midst of a brilliant social 
gathering, in the office of the merchant and the 
banker, in the bureaus of the police; ay, in the 
barrack-room, and in the very cabinets of the 
Czar and the heir apparent. 

It is a perfect revelation to many men not 
conversant with Muscovite history, this extraor- 
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dinary spirit of secret leaguing in Russia. Peo- 
ple are amazed to hear of occult political associa- 
tions in the new as well as in the older capitals 
of the Czar’s empire—at St. Petersburg, at Mos- 
cow, at Kiev—not to speak of Kharkov, Odessa, 
and other towns of the east and the south. Yet 
we need not go further back than the first part 
of the present century, in order to find precedents 
for secret societies—strong, remarkable prece- 
dents, little or scarcely known here, but of deep 
import for Russia’s present and future. There 
is a conspiratory tradition in the interest of lib- 
eralism or democracy even in the ice-bound at- 
mosphere of the northern realm. The events of 
the present day are but a revival—a revival bn a 
more extensive scale. Now, all history proves 
that, when a movement thus enters a second 
stadium with increased energy, the chances of 
its final success augment, progressively, in a 
threefold and fourfold proportion. 

Germany, too, has had her patriotic and rev- 
olutionary conspiracies since the beginning of 
this century. It has sometimes been said that 
the open-hearted Teuton does not incline to 
plotting. As a rule, this is true. As a rule, 
few nations incline at all that way. Dire neces- 
sity only drives them into a secret Bund or a 
Venta ; and then these hidden leagues have 
their justification in the stress of circumstances. 
From the days of Armin, the liberator of Ger- 
many from the Roman yoke, to those of the 
Swiss patriots, the peasant unions of the six- 
teenth century, known as “The League of the 
Laced Shoe” and “The Poor Konrad,” and 
down to our times, Germans also have now and 
then largely resorted to occult organizations of 
freemen. 

They conspired against the Napoleonic yoke 
with Dérnberg, Schill, and Hofer—and, chief of 
all, with Baron Stein. They conspired after the 
restoration of their national independence, when 
the simplest liberties were denied them by un- 
grateful princes ; hundreds of men distinguished 
by learning or position—not to speak of the 
thousands of obscurer patriots—becoming the 
prey at that time of royal persecution. Again, 
they conspired before those great risings of 1848- 
"49, which. for a while brought the occupants of 
the thrones down on their knees, and, in spite of 
the subsequent reaction, successfully did away 
with many of the worst abuses. Whatever prog- 
ress Germany has made on the road toward 
union and freedom has been foreshadowed, pre- 
pared, and furthered by secret confederacies like 
the Zugend Bund ; the patriotic Students’ Asso- 
ciations (Burschenschaften) which aimed at the 
restoration of the empire or the establishment 
of a republican commonwealth; “ The League 
of the Free,” “The Association of Germans,” 


“The Union of the Proscribed,” “ The German 
League of Justice,” and kindred brotherhoods, 
Countless have been the victims of a royal and 
imperial inquisition which pried by its spies into 
the patriotic fraternities, and often swept hundreds 
of members, together with masses of wrongly 
suspected people, into its widespread nets. But 
not in vain has been the martyrdom of these 
men. From a soil fruitfully watered by their 
blood—from the dreary walls of their ghastly 
dungeons—from the weary paths of their hope- 
less exile, many a sweet flower has sprung up, 
whose bright color and fragrance gladden a gen- 
eration which knows little of the sufferings of 
its sires, 

The same with France and Italy. There 
also, the democratic and national spirit, driven 
in by sanguinary royal reactions, found a refuge, 
and set up centers of organization, in clandestine 
folk-motes of freemen, until the moment came 
when action in the light of day became possible. 
Cavour himself acknowledged, after his success, 
“IT have been a conspirator my whole life long!” 
Yet, what comparison could he bear, in that re- 
spect, with the apostle of Italian freedom and 
union, the whilom Triumvir of the Roman Re- 
public, to whom a deeply-rent nation—a “mere 
geographical expression,” in Metternich’s con- 
temptuous words—owes the secret organization 
of that Sicilian campaign which, under the syp- 
sequent glorious headship of the Leader of the 
Thousands, for the first time rendered a united 
Italy possible ! 


Il, 


THE successful precedents of Germany, 
France, and Italy, have something of a counter- 
part in Russia. I refer to the conspiracies under 
Alexander I. and Nicholas, in which men of the 
highest social rank and of eminent position in 
the administration and the army, men connected 
with the Government and the court, noblemen 
of historic families, and officers whom the Czar 
had fully trusted, were deeply implicated. 

One of them, who has given valuable details 
of those early movements, I met ~broad, years 
ago. When I made his acquaintance, it was 
little expected—though all the rest of Europe 
was in commotion through popular uprisings 
against, princely misrule—that any correspond- 
ing movement could originate in Russia. Ages 
of uncontested oppression seemed to be before 
her as her unavoidable lot. For nearly a quarter 
of a century after his triumph over the insurrec- 
tion of December, 1825, Nicholas had held the 
country in his iron grip. It was as if the very 
soul of the Russian nation were crushed. For- 
tunately, the mad ambition of that tyrant brought 
upon him the .retaliation of Europe. Striking 
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out for universal dominion through an attack 
upon Constantinople—whose conquest has been 
the secular aim, not of the down-trodden Russian 
nation, but of a series of her despots, heathen 
and Christian, ever since the ninth century—he 
was deservedly foiled; leaving to his successor 
the legacy of an empire deeply shaken, in which 
the seeds of dissatisfaction rapidly germinated, 
though at first in underground darkness. 

Many may have forgotten it, some may pre- 
tend not to know it, but it is a plain fact that the 
Crimean war acted upon Russia, in a notable 
degree, as a liberating solvent. Defeat brought 
the irresponsible rule of czardom into very seri- 
ous difficulties. Even as, in 1870, the Napoleonic 
disaster led to French freedom, so the capture.of 
Sebastopol gave rise to a movement in Russia, 
which aimed at the introduction of representative 
government, together with the abolition of serf- 
dom. The new Autocrat—himself, like his pred- 
ecessors, an extensive slaveholder through his 
crown-peasants—tried to fence off the danger to 
his sovereign privilege by suddenly making friends 
with the serfs. Of this more will have to be said 
in a subsequent article. Let it suffice to state 
here that he became a liberator of the mujzks, 
the better to hold the educated classes in con- 
tinued political subjection. But it is ill fighting 
against the currents of the time. After some 


twenty years of apparent success of this crafty 
policy, political aspirations once more rise strong- 
ly to the surface. 

In vain did Alexander II. seek to divert the 
feeling of the nation from pressing home-ques- 


tions to glorious military enterprises abroad. In 
vain he strove to uphold the prestige of success, 
without which autocracy can not live, at all haz- 
ards and at all costs to humanity—committing 
ruthless barbarities in the Caucasus, in Poland, 
and in Turkistan, to which further unspeakable 
atrocities were added in the recent campaign 
against Turkey. It is all of no avail. In the 
very hour of his triumph the wall-writing ap- 
pears which foretells his doom. 

I believe there can be no doubt that the unpro- 
voked attack upon the Ottoman Empire—made 
in the midst of an attempt at a parliamentary 
reform on the basis of the civil and political 
equality of races and creeds—had little, if any, 
support among the liberal, none among the ad- 
vanced or democratic, elements in Russia. By 
them it was felt that that attack was the usual 
device of a hard-driven despotism which tries to 
get rid of internal complications by bloodletting 
abroad. Had the Porte been allowed to work 
out its reforms in peace, Russian liberals would 
have been able to retort upon their own oppress- 
or by asking him for “freedom as in Turkey,” 
even as French democrats under Napoleon III. 


asked for “ freedom as in Austria.” The fact of 
an Ottoman representative government having 
been established at Constantinople through stu- 
dents’ (Softas’) demonstrations and popular ris- 
ings against despotic and incapable Sultans, one 
of whom was deposed after the other, would 
have strengthened the hands of the progressive 
parties at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kiev. 
Hence I think—and I do not say it lightly—that 
the Czar’s anti-Turkish crusade was looked upon 
with deep inward aversion by the more ener- 
getic revolutionists. 

Still some of them inclined to the belief that, 
one way or the other, the war would have the 
effect of shaking the autocratic edifice. In war 
the rottenness, the corruption, the venality, the 
inefficiency of the administration, civil and mili- 
tary, would come out. Heavy sacrifices in blood 
and treasure would have to be made by the peo- 
ple. Dissatisfaction wovld therefore increase. 
When death is to be faced, when sufferings are 
to be undergone by hundreds of thousands, men 
become bolder in thought and action. A better 
chance would thus offer itself for agitation among 
the masses, otherwise so stolid in Russia. The 
Czar and the Grand Dukes would have ta go to 
the scene of war—to stay there for a length of 
time, especially if things went wrong. Who 
knew what might be done in such a case among 
a mutinous army on foreign soil and an angered 
population at home ? 

Victory itself was similarly discounted. After 
a triumph gained with enormous sacrifices for 
the alleged deliverance of the Bulgars, the Rus- 
sians would have a good claim for their own 
emancipation. If Alexander then refused to the 
Russian people its right of self-government, as 
he was sure to do, the revolutionary party would 
be strengthened. So, whether the Czar van- 
quished the Sultan, or the Sultan the Czar, or 
“each did kill the other,” every way some gain 
was hoped for by men whom wild despair had 
made reckless as to the use of means. 

Had England and Austro-Hungary, in alli- 
ance with reformed Turkey, made a combined 
push against Russia, when her weakened forces 
lay before Plevna, the event would have been 
hailed with ill-disguised pleasure by the leaders 
of the secret societies. It would have brought 
matters toacrisis. The Czar, at that time, dared 
not return to Moscow lest the demand for a char- 
ter should be presented to him on the point of 
militia bayonets, respectfully arrayed for his re- 
ception. It was a great historical opportunity, 
that long siege of Plevna ; but it was lost, so far 
as English interests are concerned, through di- 
vided counsels here. 

A year ago a distinguished English states- 
man, an ex-cabinet minister, who has taken a 
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prominent part, though generally in a moderate 
sense, in the discussions on the Eastern ques- 
tion, asked me, in presence of others, “ Whether, 
in the case of foreign intervention in the East, 
there would not have been a great patriotic rally 
among Russian revolutionists themselves?” I 
answered, “ That, to the best of my belief, an 
active opposition of European Powers to the 
war-policy of the Czar would have found allies 
in Russia, and that the present revolutionary 
party there must not be judged by precedents 
taken from other and dissimilar cases.” 

What has happened since June last is, I 
think, calculated to show the correctness of this 
appreciation. The Eastern question is imma- 
terial to the so-called Nihilists. They disliked 
its being raised ; they have no enthusiasm for its 
results. They use the complications arising out 
of it one way or the other, according to circum- 
stances. And the majority, albeit by no means 
holding (as is often erroneously thought) Inter- 
nationalist or Social Democratic views, would cer- 
tainly have preferred seeing autocracy put to 
straits from abroad, in order to get greater elbow- 
room for themselves within, so as to be able to 
lift czardom from its base by the parallelogram 
of forces. This attitude of the Russian revolu- 
tionists is to be explained from two considera- 
tions which act upon them with major force: 


First, they feel that the empire is already an un- 
wieldy, overgrown one, which becomes less and 
less fit for free institutions the more it succeeds 
in annexing further foreign races whom the Czar 
plays out against the Russians, or against each 


other, whenever reforms are called for. Second- 
ly, they know that the widely scattered, ignorant 
peasantry of Muscovy proper are difficult to 
reach and to organize for political objects, while 
in the comparatively few larger towns in which 
progressive sentiments pulsate Government em- 
ploys a reign of terror against the freedom-lov- 
ing class. 

In such a situation the Party of Action would 
have been glad to see Government checked in 
its conquering career by foreign Powers, thereby 
disparaged in the eyes of the country, and thus 
rendered liable to defeat at home. A beaten 
army is often rebelliously inclined. At all events, 
it is rather a doubtful instrument for internal re- 
pression. For various reasons the “ Nihilists” 
would consequently not have objected to a repe- 
tition of the lesson given to czardom in the Cri- 
mean war. 

Il. 

ANOTHER circumstance, connected with the 
traditional policy of Russian monarchs, is to be 
taken into account. It is an old and well-kept 
rule in their state councils that neighboring coun- 
tries must not be permitted to reorganize them- 


selves in such a way as to strengthen the im- 
pediments to encroachment, or to provoke the 
envy of the Russian people. Thus Poland was 
accused of intolerable anarchy, in order to get a 
pretext for her dismemberment. Yet, no sooner 
did Poland reform her Constitution in a truly 
liberal sense than she was charged with being a 
“ hot-bed of Jacobinism ” and struck from the roll 
of nations. In the same way, the intervention 
of the Emperor Nicholas in Hungary had the 
twofold object of preventing the Magyar Com- 
monwealth from becoming an even more danger- 
ous stumbling-block to Panslavist advance and a 
virtual reproach to the continuance of the auto- 
cratic system in Russia. Sweden, another par- 
liamentary country, was for a similar double rea- 
son robbed of Finland. Against Turkey the 
scheme of procedure has always been laid down 
with cynical openness. During the war of 1828- 
’29, Count Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Paris, plainly wrote in a dispatch that 
all hesitation of his Government as to whether 
Turkey ought to be attacked was at an end as 
soon as the Emperor saw that the reforms just 
introduced by the Porte would have the effect of 
consolidating the Ottoman Empire. 

The dispatch of Pozzo di Borgo goes on: 
“The Emperor has put the Turkish system to 
the proof, and his Majesty has found it to pos- 
sess a commencement of physical and moral 
organization which it hitherto had not. If the 
Sultan has been enabled to offer us a more de- 
termined and regular resistance, while he had 
scarcely assembled together the elements of his 
new plan of reform and ameliorations, how for- 
midable should we have found him had he had 
time to give it more solidity, and to render that 
barrier impenetrable which we found so much 
difficulty in surmounting, although art has hith- 
erto done so little to assist Nature! Things be- 
ing in this state, we must congratulate ourselves 
upon having attacked them (the Turks) before 
they became dangerous to us; for delay would 
only have rendered our relative situation worse, 
and prepared us greater obstacles than those 
with which we met.” 

Can anything be clearer? And is there not 
a perfect counterpart to this Macchiavelism in 
the arguments mentioned in a dispatch which 
Mr. Layard sent to the Earl of Derby, under 
date of May 30, 1877? There we read: “A 
Russian gentleman observed to me: ‘Russia 
looks upon the establishment of a Constitution 
and a Parliament by the Turkish Government as 
an insult and a defiance to her. Their existence 
would alone furnish us with a sufficient reason to 
make war upon Turkey. We will never consent 
to be the only Power left in Europe without con- 
stitutional institutions; and as we are not yet 
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prepared for them, we can not, it is evident, al- 
low Turkey to have them.” : 

Could more convincing proofs be required 
that it is in the interest of Europe to see Russia 
thrown into the path of radical political reforms, 
so that the incubus of an aggressive despotism 
ever plotting in the dark might be lifted from our 
part of the world? This European interest co- 
incides with the wish of the most resolute parties 
at present active in Russia. A change has in 
this respect come over the dream of her propa- 
gandists. Alexander Herzen, who passed for a 
“ revolutionist,” worked in his time for the Pan- 
slavist cause and for the conquest of Constanti- 
nople ; pointing out even Vienna as a legitimate 
object of Russian ambition, and speaking of czars 
as if they were revolutionary dictators to whom 
an historical task was given! These strange ideas 
are often found to underlie his apparently most 
democratic language. In private, he now and 
then would avow such views in even bolder 
words, into which his impetuous character al- 
lowed itself to be betrayed on slight provocation. 
The transition from him to Katkoff, of the “ Mos- 
cow Gazette ”—his rival in influence, and adver- 
sary in agitation—was therefore not so abrupt as 
may at first sight appear. 

On their part, the present Russian revolution- 
ists are dead against Chauvinism. In one of 
their organs they plainly said after the recent 
war: “ No longer do we mean to tolerate a rule 
of satraps, after we have sacrificed more than 
three hundred thousand lives for doing away with 
a Government in Bulgaria which was far more 
humane, far more liberal and honorable than 
this vile Mongol system which tyrannizes over 
us. The Russian people will not be so foolish 
as to permit itself to be led again to the shambles 
for the sake of foreigners, while its own condi- 
tion is a far more miserable one than that of the 
Bulgars, whom the zmpostors of Moscow had 
written up as ‘brethren’ of ours. Does a Rus- 
sian peasant possess a house and farm similar to 
those which Bulgarian peasants own? And when 
had Turkey ever such tyrants as Kleinmichel, 
Murawieff, Trepoff, or Mesentzoff, who in Russia 
may be counted by the hundreds? We are the 
unhappiest people on the earth, and our misfor- 
tune is the existence of czardom.” 

Such was the language of the “Journal of 
the Revolution ” shortly after the stipulations of 
San Stefano. Since then the secret leaders have 
seen fit to address themselves more especially to 
the army in a slightly altered tone. In doing so 
by an appeal issued a few weeks since they in- 
troduced words such as men who have bled for 
their country always like to hear. The appeal 
contains the following passages : 

There is a power in Russia which might serve 


the cause of freedom and hasten its triumph ; and 
this power is the army. It, too, had of late to un- 
dergo all the sufferings arising from the prevailing 
system of government. Can the army already have 
forgotten what it passed through, and not have un- 
derstood the cause of the evil? Its present condi- 
tion is a much worse one than that in which the 
Russian army found itself after its return from the 
Napoleonic wars of 1813-15. Then it saw, on 
coming back, the country under a state of siege and 
the people in misery. Now our soldiers meet with 
famished peasants, deficits, an enslaved nation, a 
public exchequer robbed by frauds, schools under 
the administration of intriguing bigots, and a domi- 
nant rule of spies, with whom, through the enact- 
ments of the new ukase on the courts-martial for 
political offenses, even members of the imperial 
family are now associated. The brave warriors of 
the Shipka Pass, the sufferers of the crossing of the 
Balkans, are employed for shameful executions 
against poor tillers of the soil and starving work- 
men. To the officer who escaped from death at the 
terrible attack upon Plevna it may happen that he 
must shoot down his own sister who perchance takes 
part in a street demonstration of the discontented 
population ; or that he has to march, in military 
step, over the grave of his own brother whose body 
was riddled with bullets in consequence of a denun- 
ciation launched against him by an infamous secret 
police. What a terrible situation! Among the 
heroes of the Napoleonic wars there were men who 
could not bear such a state of things. They formed 
political unions tending to a change of the system 
of government in Russia. The same, with the ne- 
cessary modifications required by our own circum- 
stances, ought to be done now within the army if it 
still counts men of noble heart and of high intellect 
in itsranks. Now there isa better prospect of success 
than there was in 1815-25, because now it is not 
the aristocracy and the officers alone who will act. 
Sooner or later the despotism that weighs upon us 
must fall, though the crisis may last a long time and 
the victims may be many. It depends upon all hon- 
orable and thinking men of the army to facilitate 
the decision and to hasten the end of the crisis. 


These words, containing as they do a charac- 
teristic reference to the conspiracies under Alex- 
ander I. and Nicholas, mark a fresh departure in 
the revolutionary propaganda of action. A tra- 
dition is here appealed to which had become 
somewhat obscured in the mind of the younger 
generation in Russia, and of which but little is 
known to the general public out of the Northern 
Empire. In the warfare of parties of action tra- 
ditions of this kind are valuable. A conscious- 
ness of the struggles of the past, a sympathetic 
remembrance of the bygone champions, an in- 
telligent understanding of the reasons of their 
temporary failure, are apt to embolden men, to 
fill their hearts with sacred fire, and to strength- 
en their confidence in the coming triumph of a 
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cause which has been “ bequeathed from bleed- 
ing sire to son.” 

The history of the Russian conspiracies and 
revolutionary risings of the earlier part of this 
century may, therefore, well be of interest at this 
moment. Its importance is all the greater be- 
cause the doings of the secret leagues of those 
days, in which so many of the very arzsto# of 
Russia were engaged, show in several respects a 
wonderful likeness to the procedure of the revo- 
lutionary party of the present day. A strong 
historical side-light is thus shed upon what is 
going on now. 


IV. 


BEFORE proceeding to detail the sonspiracies 
whose aim was to establish representative gov- 
ernment in Russia in the first part of this cen- 
tury, a rapid glance at the rise and origin of her 
despotic system may be of use. Thus only can 
we fully understand the fierceness which nerves 
men who look back upon the slavery of a thou- 
sand years to the most eccentric deeds of des- 
perate resolution. 

Mr. Gladstone, in an article in which he 
spoke of the “ample evidence of a just and 
philanthropic mind” in Alexander II., once de- 
scribed Russia as “nationally young.” No 


greater historical error could be committed: 


Russia is an old country; and the tyranny of 
her rulers is-of the most ancient date. Vainly 
does the eye search for a period of popular free- 
dom in wandering over her imperial annals. 
From the ninth to the nineteenth century the 
grim darkness of the long Cimmerian night of 
her oppression is but relieved, here and there, by 
a pale star of nascent liberty, whose uncertain 
glitter, scarcely seen, rapidly vanishes away. At 
the very time of the formation of the empire we 
meet with a dire despotism, “ born with teeth in 
its head.”” And to this hour the same tyranny, 
only in crueller, more systematic form, holds the 
nation in an abject thralldom, against which the 
nobler minds among the better educated classes 
—before all, the aspiring youth—desperately car- 
ry on a desultory warfare. 

The earliest chronicles of Russia show us a 
people subjugated by a foreign warrior szé, called 
Warangians, who came from the Germanic 
north. They were Norwegians, Swedes, Angles, 
and Goths, led by chieftains whose names are all 
of the clearest Teutonic type. It was Rurik, 
with his brothers Sineus and Truvor, who laid 
the foundations of the realm in the ninth cen- 
tury, and gave the country its name and its in- 
stitutions. Slav, Finnic,and Tartar tribes, dwell- 
ing between the Finnish Gulf and the upper 
course of the Dnieper, were combined by these 
Teutonic Warangians into a “ Russian” king- 


dom. At that time the word “ Russian” only 
signified the, conquering race, even as the name 
of France arose out of that of the conquerors of 
Gaul, the German Franks. To this day thirty- 
nine princely families in Russia assert their ori- 
gin from the direct male line of Rurik. Among 
these families are the Gortchakoffs and the Kra- 
potkins, one of the latter of whom recently fell 
a victim to the Secret League, while another 
Krapotkin lives as an exile in Switzerland. 

The institutions brought over by the Russo- 
Norman war-clan to the great Scythian plain, on 
which Finns, Slavs, and Turko-Tartars then dwelt, 
were of a semi-feudal kind. Still, they contained 
the germs of some of those liberties which we 
meet with among all early Teutonic tribes. Soon, 
however, the Russian Grand Princes, feeling little 
restraint for their lust of power among the easily 
yielding native races, became so thoroughly des- 
potic as,to show no trace of their original char- 
acter as Germanic sib-heads, or Kunings. The 
native population at large was held by them in 
severe subjection. This slavery was turned into 
an even deeper degradation when Russia fell 
under the yoke of a second foreign dominion, 
namely, that of the Golden Horde—a Mongol 
tribe, whose Khans swayed Russia from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century. 

The khanate, gradually collapsing through 
internal feuds, was supplanted by the czardom 
of Muscovy. Slowly rising on the ruins of the 
power of the Golden Horde, it continued to gov- 
ern in the spirit and with the administrative ma- 
chinery of the Mongols. With the aid of Tartar 
mercenaries, the Czars broke down the few self- 
ruling communities which had in the mean while 
grown up in the north—such as Novgorod, the 
associate of the German Hanseatic League, Pskov, 
and Tver. Though delivered from. the harsh 
yoke of the Tartars, Russia was not to enjoy any 
liberty. Her monarchs established everywhere 
the dead level of oppression. No representative 
institutions were allowed, by which the nation 
could make its voice regularly heard. The will 
of the Autocrat was supreme. 

Herberstein, an envoy of the German Empire, 
who visited Russia soon after the withdrawal of 
the Mongols, wrote with utter astonishment : 
“The Grand Prince speaks, and everything is 
done; the life, the property, of the laymen and 
the clergy, of the nobles and the citizens, all de- 
pend on his supreme will. He knows of no con- 
tradiction, and everything appears in him just, as 
in God; for the Russians are convinced that the 
Grand Prince is the fulfiller of the heavenly de- 
crees. ‘God and the Prince have willed it!’ are 
the ordinary expressions among them... . I 
do not know,” Herberstein adds with philosophi- 
cal sadness, “whether it is the character of the 
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Russian nation which has formed such autocrats, 
or whether the autocrats have stamped this char- 
acter upon the nation!” * 

Exactly the same picture is given a century 
later by the French Captain Margeret,t who had 
long served the Russians during the civil wars. 
Speaking of the State Council he says: “ There 
is no fixed number to this Council ; for it entirely 
depends on the Emperor} to appoint as many 
of them as it pleases him. The Secret Council, 
when matters of high importance are at issue, is 
usually composed of the nearest relatives of im- 
perial blood. By way of outward form, the ad- 
vice of the Church dignitaries is taken, the Patri- 
arch being summoned to the Council with some 
bishops. But, properly speaking, there is neither 
law nor Council. There is nothing but the will 
of the Emperor, be it good or bad, which is free 
to waste everything with fire and sword, and to 
strike alike the innocent and the guilty. I hold 
him to be one of the most absolute princes in the 
world; for all the inhabitants of the country, 
whether nobles or commoners, even the Emper- 
or’s own brothers, call themselves clops hospo- 
daro—that is, slaves of the Emperor.” . 

So hopeless was the bondage of the Russian 
nation, even at a time when, owing to the fre- 
quency of changes on the throne through long 
civil wars, one might have thought some inde- 
pendence of character would assert itself among 
the supporters of the different monarchs or pre- 
tenders rapidly succeeding, or fighting against, 
each other in the midst of endless plots. 


Vv. 


A FEW rare cases of the convocation of a 
special Assembly (Zemskoz Sobor, or Zemskaia 
Duma), for particular legislative purposes, must, 
however, be noted. 

In 1549 that vicious and blood-stained tyrant, 
Ivan IV., or the Terrible, called an Assembly to- 
gether for the discussion of a law-code. In these 
States-General—if that name can be given them 
—-sat the highest Church dignitaries ; the abbots 
of the first-class cloisters ; and a number of great 
noblemen, or boiars. Among the elected mem- 
bers were the deputies of the clergy in town and 
country, as well as those of the nobility, of the 
merchants, and of the townsmen in general. 
Again, in 1556, when a war with Poland threat- 





* “Rerum Moscovitarum Commentarii,” Vienna, 
1549. 

+ ‘‘ Estat de l’Empire de Russie et Grand Duché de 
Moscovie,” Paris, 1607. 

} This title, as I have shown in a special essay in 
‘** Fraser,” of June, 1876 (‘‘ The Russian Imperial Title : 
a Forgotten Page of History”), was not founded for the 
first time in 1721, but had already been in use before, 
toward the end of the sixteenth century. 


ened to break out, Ivan IV. took the opinion of 
an Assembly for that special case. 

At his death, in 1584, when his son Feodor, 
a sickly, half-witted prince, came to the throne, 
the advisers of that Czar once more convoked an 
Assembly. In the very same year, his brother- 
in-law, Boris Godunoff, who belonged to a Tartar 
family, practically assumed the governing power. 
Dissolving the Assembly, he ruled in the most 
absolute manner. In order to gain over the 
smaller landed proprietors, he added to this po- 
litical tyranny the enslavement of that section of 
the peasantry which had not yet been serfs. 

When the long civil wars and the rule of 
pretenders drew toward their end, some kind of 
States-General had of necessity to be convoked 
for the selection of a new dynasty. This hap- 
pened in 1613, when Michael Romanoff, the 
young son of Philaret, the Metropolitan of Ros- 
toff, was chosen. For a few years this Assembly 
continued to exist, but only with a consultative 
voice. Originally, Michael Romanoff had been 
selected by the States-General from the various 
candidates, on account of a letter produced be- 
fore them, which purported to be written by 
Philaret, and in which that Church dignitary was 
made to say that the Assembly ought not to con- 
fer autocratic power upon the monarch whom 
they should elect, but that the legislative power 
should be divided between the Czar, the House 
of Boiars, and the States-General. The oath 
imposed upon Michael Romanoff was therefore 
to the effect that he should neither decree laws 
nor declare war, nor conclude treaties of peace 
or alliance, nor inflict capital punishment or con- 
fiscation of property upon any person, except 
with the assent of the Boiars and the Parliament. 

Philaret’s letter, which had induced the As- 
sembly to elect his son, was afterward declared 
to be a forgery. The young Czar himself, a few 
years later, ordered the Charter of 1613 to be 
destroyed, and to be replaced’ by another, in 
which it is laid down that Michael Romanoff was 
elected Czar “and Autocrat” of all the Russias. 
In course of time, the convocation even of the 
merely consultative Assembly became less and 
less frequent. At last its existence ceased alto- 
gether. After 1682, no convocation took place 
—except once, under Catharine II., for a tempo- 
rary object. 

It is to these sporadic cases of States-Gen- 
eral, if we may call them so, and to a charter en- 
shrouded in some historical doubt, that Russian 
liberals have in our time, now and then, referred 
as to a precedent. At least they did so in writ- 
ings published abroad; Russian censorship hav- 
ing forbidden the subject to be touched upon at 
all 


Peter I., Catharine I., Peter II., Anna, Eliza- 
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beth, Peter III., Catharine II., Paul I., Alexander 
I., Nicholas, Alexander II., all ruled on the strict 
autocratic principle. Peter I—“ the Great "— 
enlarged upon it by extending the liability to cor- 
‘ poral punishment from the nobility, which was 
already subjected to the knout, to the imperial 
family itself. He had his own sisters whipped! 
He put his own son to the torture, who died from 
it. A bestial reign—this reign of a gifted mad- 
man, who took a delight in chopping off the 
. heads of a row of alleged political offenders, 
while quaffing brandy between each fatal.stroke 
of his reddened axe, It was sultanism with a 


vengeance. 
VI. 


WHAT were the Russian nobility—the de- 
scendants of a proud and brave conquering race 
—doing in the mean time, in presence of these 
saturnalia of tyranny ? 

Strange to say, though humbled to the dust 
by an insane autocracy, they did not wring the 
smallest political concession for their own order 
from the arrogant monarchical power—not even 
when women sat on the throne. All manly spirit 
seemed to have gone from them. True, at the 
death of Peter I., in 1725, some suspicion arose 
that there was a party among them which might 
try a coup for the sake of obtaining a constitu- 
tion, similar to the one in neighboring Sweden or 
Poland. But the display of some guns, and the 
marching out of the Imperial Guard by Prince 
Menshikoff, with whose family she had once 
lived as a servant, sufficed to cow the would-be 
conspirators, and to insure the proclamation of 
Catharine I. as autocratic ruler. By origin, that 
Empress was a soldier's daughter from Livonia. 
First a housemaid ; then alternately courtesan 
and mistress of a general, of a nobleman, and 
lastly of Czar Peter, she finally came to govern 
an empire in true despotic fashion, with the aid 
of favorites; a degraded nobility slavishly dan- 
cing attendance upon her, even when she had be- 
come a helpless drunkard and debauchee. 

When Peter II. died in 1730, the two leading 
ministers in the State Council—the Dolgorukoffs 
and the Gallitzins—seemed to be intent at last 
upon limiting the power of the Crown. The 
supporters of merely oligarchial views and the 
friends of constitutional aspirations were, how- 
ever, at loggerheads. The result was, that a 
simple condition was imposed upon Anna, upon 
whom the crown had been conferred, that she 
should follow in everything the advice of the 
Supreme State Council. Parliamentary institu- 
tions were not stipulated for. Anna subscribed 
to the terms; but a fortnight after her arrival she 
easily restored the autocratic system by a suc- 
cessful conspiracy and state-stroke of her own. 


In 1740 we come upon a harrowing event. 
A cabinet minister, Volynski, was tried on the 
charge of having aimed at a diminution of the 
armed force of the state; of having (strange 
crime !) described that monster in human shape, 
Ivan the Terrible, as a tyrant ; and—worst of all 
—of having praised the Polish form of govern- 
ment, while saying that “ one had everything to 
fear from the absolutistic power in Russia.” 
Volynski had committed the imprudence of writ- 
ing a “ Project for the Reform of the Affairs of 
the State.” There were some historical remarks 
in it, which the Empress interpreted as a c 
parison between herself and Messalina. 
was her wrath that she looked upon all those w 
had read the memorandum as accomplices of the 
unfortunate Minister. 

The revenge was terrible. It was done in the 
old Oriental style of Genghis Khan and Timur 
Lenk. Brought at the Czarina’s order before a 
secret tribunal, mainly composed of military men, 
Volynski was sentenced to be impaled alive, after 
having his tongue cut out. His alleged accom- 
plices were to be broken upon the wheel, or b 
headed. His innocent children were cond 
to exile for life. 

In her great mercy, the Empress aoe 
these sentences in the following manner: She 
ordained that Volynski was to have his tongue 
cut out, and then his right hand chopped off. 
His son was exiled to Siberia until the age of 
fifteen, then to be sent as a common soldier to a 
garrison in Kamtchatka. His daughters were to 
be kept in a convent under strict watch, and ney- 
er to be allowed to issue from the cloister gates. 
Some of the so-called accomplices of the un- 
happy would-be reformer were beheaded, » 
transported as prisoners and exiles to dis 
parts of the country. This was her im 
mercy. y}' 
It is said that the Empress fell afterward into 
a state of extreme terror, thinking she was pur- 
sued at night by the mutilated, blood-bespattered 
phantom of her former minister. On her death- 
bed she imagined seeing him standing before her 
in mute reproach. Unutterable fear agitated her 
at the seeming apparition. Let us hope that 
there was really enough conscience left in her to 
feel anguish at the remembrance of her fiendish 
deed ! 

In 1765 Catharine II., herself a most arbi- 
trary ruler under a philosophical mask, read the 
documents of Volynski’s trial. She left behind 
her an expression of disapproval, going so far 
even as to avow that the unfortunate sufferer had 
been “a good and zealous patriot, and an inno- 
cent man, who had unjustly suffered death.” 
Still, the autocratic form of government remained 
all the same under Catharine II. 
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Vil. 


WE now come to more modern times, only to 
get deeper into imperial horrors. 

In 1775, Nathalie, the wife of the then Grand 
Duke Paul, a German princess from Hesse- 
Darmstadt, privately elaborated with Count Panin 
a constitutional project. A woman of consider- 
able intellect, she seems to have understood that 
this was the only means of closing the era of 
oligarchical plots and palace conspiracies ending 
in murder. Her plan provided for two Houses 
of Parliament ; it had also the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the serfs for its object. Panin himself, 
formerly Russian ambassador in Sweden, had ac- 
quired a great liking there for the parliamentary 
system. Still, even his project was rather of an 
oligarchical than of a really constitutional nature ; 
it would have limited the power of the Crown 
without conferring freedom upon the nation. 

Catharine II., on hearing of this project, de- 
clared strongly against it. Soon afterward, Na- 
thalie died in child-bed, and a rumor spread of 
her death having been brought about by the mid- 
wife who had attended upon her. Considering 
the many violent deaths in the imperial house of 
Russia, the rumor had nothing improbable in it, 
though no proof could be furnished in point of 
fact—except the somewhat strange circumstance 
that “ this midwife amassed a great fortune, and 
that Prince Potemkin” (Catharine’s favorite), 
“who was so haughty and so arrogant toward 
everybody, went from time to time on a visit to 
her.”* The mystery of Nathalie’s death was 
followed by the revelation, through a heap of let- 
ters found in a secret drawer, of her intimate 
relations with Count Razumowski, once the friend 
of Paul, in his boyhood. Catharine II. had the 
cruelty to communicate these letters to her son, 
who thence fell into an access of rage, soon cul- 
minating in occasional outbreaks of madness. 

A slight hope there was, for a moment, of a 
constitution being obtained after the violent death 
of Paul I., brought upon him by a palace con- 
spiracy. 

He was the son of the unfortunate Peter III., 
who himself had been murdered at the instiga- 
tion of his own wife, Catharine II. It was Count 
Orloff, the brother of the paramour of the Em- 
press, who murdered Czar Peter. Tyrannic au- 
tocrat as she was, Catharine, in her arbitrary 
dealings with men, yet preserved some outward 
politeness of form. In her successor, Paul, the 
absolutistic fury knew no bounds. “Sir,” he 
once said to a French emigrant, “there is no 
nobleman except the man to whom I deign to 
speak, and only as long as I speak to him!” 





* See Prince Dolgorukoff’s ‘La Vérité sur la Rus- 
sie,” from which some of the above details are taken. 
VOL. VIIL—5 


Under this violent ruler, men were degraded be- 
yond endurance. By a ukase he compelled all 
people that met him in their carriages to step 
down and kneel before him in the street. The 
slightest whisper of complaint marked a person 
as a candidate for transportation to Siberia. In 
his terrible fits of anger he did not even spare the 
dignity of his fellow-monarchs—as when, for in- 
stance, he challenged to duel every sovereign 
that would not declare war against England. 
Such a challenge, addressed to the King of Den- 
mark, he had published in the “ Official Gazette” 
of St. Petersburg. He was on the verge of down- 
right insanity—as all princes are apt to be whose 
violence of character is not reined in by any lim- 
itation of power. 

The end was that ghastly nocturnal scene, 
when Paul, attacked by the conspirators, died of 
the well-known “ apoplectic stroke.” “The mid- 
night surprise originated with the Princes Suboff ; 
Count Pahlen, the Governor-General of St. Pe- 
tersburg; the Vice-Chancellor, Count Panin; 
General Uwaroff, and some others, They per- 
sonally did the deed. Paul's son—the future 
Emperor Alexander I.—had been drawn into the 
plot. He gave his assent to a demand for his 
father’s abdication ; promising, it is said, by word 
of mouth, that if he himself were placed on the 
throne he would grant a charter. 

It was easy to foresee what result the demand 
for Paul’s abdication would have. Nobody ex- 
pected that this proud Muscovite Sultan, whose 
reason was always overmastered by his wrathful 
impetuosity, would yield to a threat. So the 
issue of the assault upon his autocratic privilege 
could not be doubtful in his son’s mind. The 
Czar’s bedroom had but a single door. The door 
toward the Empress’s apartments he had shortly 
before had walled up, expecting danger from that 
direction. This proved a help to the conspira- 
tors. When the monarch, driven to bay, jumped 
up from his couch with drawn sword, trying to 
reach the window, they surrounded, throttled, and 
battered him into such a hideous, mutilated mass 
of flesh, that the sorry remnants of whatever hu- 
manity there was in this mad specimen of royalty 
had afterward to be hidden from the members of 
his family. 

This was one of the typical scenes of absolu- 
tistic government, as practiced in Russia for a 
long time past. 

On Pahlen and the three brothers Suboff an- 
nouncing the event to the Czarevitch, who was 
now Alexander I., the exclamation of the new 
Emperor simply was, “ What a page in history!” 
Count Pahlen answered, “Sire, the pages that 
are to follow will throw oblivion over this!” In 
these words, a reminder was contained of Alex- 
ander’s promise that he would grant a charter. 
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But the new Czar—of whom Napoleon I. 
afterward said that he was “ false as a Greek of 
the Byzantine Empire” (and Napoleon under- 
stood these things well, being himself of the 
craft)—was saved from keeping his word by the 
intervention of three members of the palace con- 
spiracy, who declared for the continuance of au- 
tocratic rule. They had probably been bought 
over beforehand by the wily imperial Grec. It 
was Prince Peter Volkonski, adjutant and favor- 
ite of Alexander, together with Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Uwaroff and Major-General Talyzin, the 
commander of the Preobrashenski Guards, who 
threatened to call out these troops if a constitu- 
tion were insisted upon. Thus, Alexander I. pre- 
"served his absolutistic power as Samodershez, 
having gained his object by that art of dissimu- 
lation in which he was an adept. Talyzin died 
shortly afterward. Uwaroff and Volkonski, who 
had been among the murderers of Paul, contin- 
ued enjoying court favors for many years; the 
one dying under the reign of Alexander I., the 
other under that of Nicholas, It is a common 
saying in Russia that “ every Czar walks with 
his predecessor’s murderers in front and his own 
murderers behind him.” 

Alexander had got rid of his pledge that he 
would introduce a constitution. Nevertheless, 
owing to the troublousness of the revolutionary 
times, whose waves reached even the Russian 
frontiers, he thought fit to keep a draft of a con- 
stitution, as it were, in stock, to be conveniently 
produced if ever some sudden, unavoidable ur- 
gency should arise. All Europe had been shaken 
by the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars. None could say whether some fresh po- 
litical earthquake might not unexpectedly hap- 
pen. The task of drawing up a constitutional 
project was therefore intrusted, in secret, to Mr. 
Speranski. He was a man of humble birth and, 
as his enemies said, of doubtful origin, but had 
risen, through his abilities, to the post of State 
Secretary of the Czar. He entered upon his com- 
mission with a zeal he had afterward to repent. 

Looked at from the point of view of parlia- 
mentarism as understood in western Europe, 
Speranski’s scheme turned out a very mild and 
exceedingly moderate one. He wished to main- 
tain the so-called Senate, which in Russia is a 
mere body of Government nominees, composed 
of invalid, aged, slavishly-obedient ex-officials. 
Along with the Senate he proposed a Repre- 
sentative Assembly, not by means of direct elec- 
tions, but by a fourfold process of filtration. 
There were to be, according to his scheme, Com- 
munal Assemblies, which would have to treat of 
the smallest local or parish affairs. Delegates 
from these were to form District Assemblies. 
Again, delegates from the District Assemblies 


were to form County Boards—or “ Government” 
Assemblies, as the Russian phrase for counties 
is. Lastly, delegates from the County Boards 
were to form the Representative Chamber, or 
Gossudarstrennaja Duma, 

It need scarcely be said that this project aimed 
mainly at the establishment of a consultative 
body, without decisive privileges—a body which 
was expected to fix the budget, but not to pre- 
sume upon refusing it in case of a conflict with 
the Crown. Still, the scheme was something, 
considering the state of affairs in Russia. Alex- 
ander I., however, suddenly conceiving mistrust 
against the man whom he himself had urged to 
draw up this scheme, banished him one fine 
morning. In his old age, being recalled, Speran- 
ski turned conservative. He had seen enough 
of the danger there was in working peaceably 
for progress—even when it was done in the posi- 
tion of a State Secretary, and at the order of a 
sovereign. 

. VIII, 

FROM that time palace conspiracies are fol- 
lowed in Russia by conspiracies in the popular 
interest. 

A strange commotion seized upon many 
minds among the educated classes in Russia 
after the war against Napoleon I. From the 
excitement of a war of independence, in which 
the popular forces had played no mean part, the 
return to the brutish system of the knout was 
not easy. The Russian troops—including not 
only the regular soldiers, but also masses of the 
militia—had passed and repassed through Ger- 
many and France during the years 1813~’15, and 
had seen and heard a great deal in these cam- 
paigns. They found in both countries an eman- 
cipated peasantry. They learned that a govern- 
ment which had ruled by Zéttres de cachet had 
gone down in the storms of a revolution. They 
had been in contact with nations where men 
were somewhat jealous of their personal dignity, 
and where the public expected that an adminis- 
tration would be composed at least of honest 
officials—not of such as would rob the state. ex- 
chequer in the manner of the jokingly so-called 
Russian “ conveyers of crown property.” 

To go back to a country whose peasants were 
serfs ; whose government ruled by cabinet ordi- 
nances in the /ettres de cachet style and by the 
whip; whose officials were (and still are) the 
most corrupt in the world; and where all per- 
sonal dignity of the subject is trodden under foot, 
was consequently rather a sudden transition. It 
gave to some a great mental shock. The ordi- 
nary herd of drilled mujzks, or of roving Cos- 
sacks, may not have felt itso much. But the 
officers did. All Russian writers agree in saying 
that from that time liberal ideas began to be 
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propagated in their country. They also aver 
that the German Zugend-Bund and kindred 
associations, which had helped in overthrowing 
the Corsican despot, and which then still acted 
as a leaven in Germany for reform in the national 
and parliamentary sense, had made a powerful 
impression upon the minds of Russian officers, 
who, on their return, felt degraded by the rule 
of irresponsible tyranny and its concomitant, the 
knout. 

At first—so Nicholas Turguenieff states— 
there sprang up quite a secret literature of polit- 
ical epigrams and couplets, in the satirical or 
pathetic style. This is thé customary outcome 
of dissatisfaction in despotically governed coun- 
tries. France, before 1789, furnished an example 
of it. Where there is no freedom of the press, 
men take their clandestine revenge against tyran- 
ny by squibs, which are often not the less biting 
because their allusions are hidden under an ap- 
parently harmless poetical garb. ; 

Such stinging epigrams and ditties were orally 
repeated, or even shown in manuscript, soon after 
1813-15, among friends in the highest Russian 
circles. Greater freedom in general talk also 


became a habit. The officers of the Guard, be- 
fore all, attracted attention by the audacity with 
which they uttered their political thoughts. They 


took no heed whether those to whom they spoke 
in public, or in the drawing-rooms, were parti- 
sans or adversaries of their doctrines. A whirl- 
wind of great historical events had passed over 
Europe. Men’s minds had become bolder. The 
very spy-system, under which Russia had suffered 
so long, was not able to maintain itself in its for- 
mer force and influence. All this contributed to 
enhance the tone of the liberal Frode in society. 

However, the mass of the nation, bowed down 
by long political slavery, and bound in the fetters 
of serfdom, could not be stirred. Nicholas Tur- 
guenieff, who played a part in these attempts at 
liberalizing his country, points despairingly to a 
number of popular sayings in Russia which 
are characteristic signs of a spirit of abject sub- 
mission. “Everything belongs to God and to 
the Sovereign”! “Though thou dislike it, be 
always ready to do everything thou art bidden”! 
Quite a string of such sayings is daily current in 
Russia. “To petition” is expressed there by the 
technical phrase, “To beat the earth with the 
forehead,” etc. A nation with such a vocabulary 
—Turguenieff thought—makes its way with diffi- 
culty toward freedom. 

- A despotism. founded on the backwardness 
of the masses may for a long time keep its power, 
in spite of the more intelligent section of the 
community. But when this section, though a 
minority, takes resolute action, the despot may 
be overthrown by a revolution achieved in a 


comparatively small circle of men. The inert 
great mass are then no real obstacle. A palace 
conspiracy, aided by outsiders in influential posi- 
tion, may oust or cow the tyrant, and effect a 
change in the parliamentary sense. And if ina 
despot-ridden country things are to be bettered 
at all, some first attempt of this kind must be 
made, at one time or other, without waiting for 
the slow process of the gradual enlightenment of 
the masses—or else a country would simply be 
kept for ever in a vicious circle. Despots do not 
grant the rights necessary for such gradual edu- 
cation. Macaulay saw this; and he was not a 
revolutionist of a very pronounced type. 

The Russian masses being so sluggish, and 
no possibility existing for a legal, open propa- 
ganda of progressive ideas, men were naturally 
led toward the idea of a secret organization. 

We get the first glimpse of an attempt to 
found some kind of a political association in 
1815. It was in Lithuania, at the headquarters of 
the Second Army, commanded by Prince Witt- 
genstein. There, the two brothers Murawieff, 
both officers, sought to attract kindred spirits 
who were inclined toward bringing about a great 
reform in the state. These officers of the line, 
going to St. Petersburg, sounded others of the 
Imperial Guard, and, to their great delight, found 
among them much readiness and good will. At 
first there was probably nothing more than 
friendly conversation in the way of wishes—no 
definite plan of revolution whatever. In the 
character of the educated Russian there is a 
great deal of the self-critical faculty, with no 
corresponding energy of action—a kind of mus- 
ing melancholy which occasionally seems to take 
a Titanic start, only to collapse, after a little 
while, into utter despair. It is a state of mind 
neither adapted to steady, plodding public labor, 
nor fit for the slow, persevering work of occult 
propagandism, in which great powers of reserve 
and self-abnegation are required. Yet, under 
the spur of a sudden emergency, these same men 
may be brought to perform a daring, heroic 
deed. Such, at least, the character of educated 
Russians was in the earlier part of this cen- 
tury. Since then a remarkable change has been 
wrought. 

It is somewhat difficult to state with exact- 
ness how the various secret societies which fol- 
lowed each other after 1815 arose, and how far 
the ideas attributed to their leading men were 
those of the totality or majority of the members. 
On one point Russian writers of the most differ- 
ent party views are agreed—namely, that Colonel 
Pestel, an adjutant of Prince Wittgenstein, rapidly 
became the directing mind of the movement, after 
he had made the acquaintance of the brothers 
Murawieff, who invited him to join the conspiracy. 
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Of German extraction, but a Russian subject by 
birth, Pestel had been educated at Dresden, in 
Germany, and afterward been in the corps of 
Imperial Pages in Russia. His father was Gov- 
ernor-General of Siberia. Young Pestel took 
part in the campaigns against France; became 
a captain; then adjutant of Marshal Wittgen- 
stein; and, lastly, commander of the infantry 
regiment of Viatka. It is believed that he was 
the founder, in 1817, of “The League of Well- 
Being,” also called “The Worthy Sons of the 
Fatherland.” 

This was a short-lived association, probably 
on account of the great divergence of opinions 
among its members. Nicholas Turguenieff, a 
writer otherwise most competent to speak on the 
subject of these occult movements, denies the 
existence of “ The League of Well-Being.” But 
the report of the Judicial Commission of Inquiry, 
which in later years sat to investigate the origin 
of the revolutionary outbreak of December, 1825, 
positively affirms that a league of the name men- 
tioned had been formed in 1817. As a rule, the 
credibility of a Russian Government commission 
is not to be placed on a par with the statement 
or the opinion of a man of so high a character as 
Nicholas Turguenieff. It must, however, not be 
forgotten that his book was written in the way 
of self-defense against the judicial charges of a 
Government whose persecuting arm reached very 
far, and which even sought—unsuccessfully, of 
course—to obtain the surrender of Turguenieff’s 
person from an English Government! It is, 
therefore, not impossible that Turguenieff may 
have been unnecessarily inclined to doubt the 
existence of a secret association of which he had 
not been a member, but whose doings were 
nevertheless lugged into a judicial report against 
himself. 

Some of the “conspirators” of this first 
league can not have been very dangerous men; 
at least not to the monarchical principle. There 
were those who, in the spirit of Stein, Harden- 
berg, Gneisenau, Arndt, and Jahn, sought to save 
monarchy in spite of itself. They did all they 
could to maintain a line of connection with the 
existing powers. A few of the Russian would- 
be conspirators were artless enough to propose 
drawing the Emperor himself into the secret— 
unless the proposal was the very depth of art, 
and had merely the object of securing for them, 
in case of detection, a colorable excuse, however 
lame. The judicial report alluded to does not, 
indeed, put this interpretation upon the strange 
suggestion. It simply says that “several mem- 
bers proposed to solicit the assent of the late 
Emperor (Alexander I.) to the establishment of 

In another passage, the report declares that 


“the principal provisions of the Code of the 
League of Well-Being, the division of the sub- 
ject-matter into chapters, its most remarkable 
ideas, and even the very style of writing, show 
an imitation, and, in a great measure, a transla- 
tion from the German original ”—that is, from 
the statutes of the 7ugend-Bund. No doubt 
Pestel had become acquainted with these latter 
during the war in which he had served. The 
German “ League of Virtue” having counted in 
its ranks many leading members in high admin- 
istrative position, who never ceased to be zeal- 
ously loyal to the Crown, some of the Russian 
imitators may have wished to apply the same 
procedure to a very dissimilar case. This was 
not the view of Pestel and his friends. Soon, 
therefore, things assumed a more decided aspect, 
which rapidly changed into a somberer hue of 
tragic import. 
IX. 

AFTER the dissolution of the short-lived 
League of 1817, a secret association was started 
under the name of “ The Society of Public Wel- 
fare.” Its name was similar enough to the pre- 
vious one ; its rules, too, were copied from those of 
the German 7ugend-Bund. The members were 
almost all officers or writers. Modern constitu- 
tional ideas were still the prevailing ones in it; 
but, here and there, democratic notions came up 
among the more ardent associates. French, Ger- 
man, and English principles of progress and lib- 
eralism served as themes of discussion. Of 
French writers, Benjamin Constant especially was 
made use of as an intellectual guide. 

At that time, a few of the older Liberals, such 
as Admiral Mordwinoff, who wished for a change 
in the moderate parliamentary sense, were not 
prepared for the emancipation of the serfs, to 
which Turguenieff attached great importance. 
“We must begin with the throne,” said Mord- 
winoff; “not with the serfs. It is from above 
that one sweeps the stairs!” He would have 
been content with the introduction of a consti- 
tution on the most aristocratic basis, curtailing 
the power of the Crown, but leaving the vast 
mass of the people at the mercy of the landhold- 
ers. However, the majority of the would-be re- 
formers entertained better, more advanced ideas ; 
and they continually tried to impress the less 
progressive members with the necessity of work- 
ing out a great measure of peasant enfranchise- 
ment, so as to win over the masses. Those who 
at present always speak of the “ Liberator-Czar” 
Alexander II. ought to note this fact of the early 
aspiration toward a manumission of the serfs 
among the opponents of irresponsible czardom. 

The Society of Public Welfare had members 
in the capital, at Moscow, and at Tultschin, in 
which latter place the headquarters of the Second 
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Army were established. One of the generals, a 
commander in the Caucasus, learned, on his arri- 
val at St. Petersburg, that the Emperor had been 
secretly informed of the existence of the society, 
and that Government had its eyes upon the 
members. This he communicated to some of 
the conspirators, adding that Alexander thought 
the society a large one—which, in point of fact, 
was very far from being the case—and that this 
alone kept him from “ playing them a bad trick.’ 
One of the members of the society, General 
Michael Orloff, also heard through his brother, 
who was the Emperor’s adjutant, that Alexander 
I. knew of the meetings of the would-be con- 
spirators. 

Here we have a clew to the Czar’s cautious 
conduct and to his occasional affectation of lib- 
eral sympathies. Altogether, his position was a 
dubious one. The Congress of Vienna had stip- 
ulated for the “Kingdom of Poland”—as the 
Russian portion of the dismembered country was 
called —a representative form of government. 
Hence the Czar, autocrat in the larger part of his 
empire, had to observe some constitutional forms 
in the western section of his dominions. At the 
opening of the Polish Diet in 1818, he made a 
speech which seemed to foreshadow similar par- 
liamentary institutions for Russia. These, how- 
ever, he was evidently bent, at heart, upon pre- 


venting as long as he could. At the same time 
he knew that he was surrounded by men longing 
for a parliamentary régzime—men who might at 
any moment spring a mine upon him, but whom 
it would not be safe to attack just now. 

His father’s terrible end was before his eyes 


as a warning. In the complicated position in 
which he was placed, Alexander I. no doubt 
feared that if he unbosomed himself to persons 
of his immediate surrounding, asking them to 
proceed against others of equal social or military 
rank, the very men so addressed in confidence 
would perhaps turn out to be themselves mem- 
bers of the secret society. Would he not thus 
bring about his own doom? Would not his ene- 
mies, forewarned, arm themselves at once, and 
proceed against him? Must not the danger 
have appeared to him all the greater because he 
thought—erroneously, it is true—the society to be 
a large one? 

But he knew how to dissimulate. “By the 
falseness of his character,” Prince Peter Doigo- 
rukoff says, “he was the worthy grandson of 
Catharine, whose remarkable intellect he was, 
however, far from possessing. . . . During the 
first eighteen years of his reign he played the 
Liberal in Europe, and wore the mask of the 
same in Russia. But during the last years 
of his government, having fallen, as regards for- 
eign policy, under the influence of the Minister 


who then governed Austria, and in home matters 
under the influence of the cruel and pitiless Arak- 
tcheieff, he abjured the tendencies of his youth, 
and entered upon a completely reactionary course 
—though without adding the violence and the 
brutality which his brother Nicholas afterward 
showed.” Such is the appreciation of the charac- 
ter of Alexander I. by a writer of most moderate 
constitutional views, who always shows as much 
reserve as is possible in judging of the acts of 
crowned heads. 

When, in consequence of this reactionary 
course of government, matters approached a 
crisis, the Society of Public Welfare was dis- 
solved—in appearance at least; for immediately 
afterward it was reorganized. Nicholas Turgue- 
nieff presided at the meeting which pronounced 
the dissolution. In reality, the league was trans- 
formed by the bolder men, who had only resorted 
to this manceuvre in order to get rid of the timid. 
Turguenieff professes to have from that time dis- 
continued his connection with the society. 


x. 


THE Society of Public Welfare had existed 
with two chief branches—a “Society of the 
North,” comprising St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
and a “Society of the South,” with Kiev and one 
or two other southern towns as head-centers. 

In the Society of the North, where the less 
advanced ideas prevailed, dissatisfaction gradu- 
ally arose against Pestel, who entirely swayed 
the southern branch. Upon this, Pestel himself 
brought about a general meeting of the mem- 
bers at Moscow, in February, 1821, where high 
words were bandied between the different parti- 
sans. Finally, as already mentioned, the disso- 
lution of the league was pronounced under the 
chairmanship of Nicholas Turguenieff. 

Colonel Abramoff, who protested against this 
resolution, exclaimed that “ the society could not 
be dissolved, as it would continue to exist even 
if he alone were to remain of it.” He evidently 
did not know what Pestel and his friends aimed 
at. Their only object had been to weed out the 
less audacious. A fresh society, under the direc- 
torate of Pestel, Yushneffski, and Nikita Murawieff, 
was at once established. The activity of this new 
league, whose headquarters were at Tultschin, 
was such that in the course of less than two years 
four branch societies were called into existence. 
Soon almost the whole staff of Field-Marshal 
Prince Wittgenstein consisted of members of the 
conspiracy—without the Prince himself, or the 
Chief of the Staff, Paul Kisseleff, suspecting any- 
thing wrong ! 

Prince. Dolgorukoff, in speaking of these secret 
propagandistic labors, says 


The Liberals of St. Petersburg and Moscow— 
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“ The Society of the North,” as it was called—wished 
for a monarchical constitutional government. “ The 
Society of the South” desired a federative republic 
composed of the various provinces of Russia. The 
Society of the South had at its head a man who pos- 
sessed an eminent intellect, a courage ready to face 
every danger, an unshakable energy, and a bound- 
iess ambition—namely, Paul Pestel. His truly su- 
perior mind had understood that a representative 
government is only solid and durable when it is so 
directed as to develop the well-being of the masses. 
While the members of the Society of the North, 
though rejecting the odious principle of serfdom, had 
no fixed ideas as to how the manumission of the serfs 
should be wrought, Pestel had induced the Society 
of the South to decide that ¢he serfs should be eman- 
cipated with a grant of frechold land, This idea, 
which to-day is admitted in Russia by all those who 
wish for serious, not for fictitious reforms, was during 
the lifetime of Pestel, forty years ago, an innovation 
of astonishing boldness. 


These words, written in 1860 by a Russian 
author who himself belongs to the moderate con- 
stitutional party, are a testimony in honor of Pes- 
tel which those may reflect upon who believe 
that Alexander II. was the initiator of the eman- 
cipation idea. 

Before Prince Dolgorukoff, Alexander Herzen 
had written the following, in 1858, on Pestel : 


From the day that he had entered the society 
he became its center, its soul. Thanks to him, the 
vague aspirations and liberal tendencies obtained an 
aim, a practical determination. His great figure 
dominates over the whole conspiracy ; it is a great 
figure even in the venomous accounts of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. An ardent republican and deter- 
mined revolutionist, he imposes and precipitates no- 
thing. He acts with admirable prudence and re- 
serve. He only seeks to better organize the asso- 
ciation. He gives it regulations, and centralizes it. 
Knowing well the still timid conscience of those gen- 
erous youths who are full of devotion, but scarcely 
imbued with ripe political ideas, he grants to them 
that the great thing would be to restrict the arbitrary 
power of the Czar. In the fragments of his conver- 
sation with others—-as quoted by the Inquiry—it is 
impossible not to admire his tact and the richness of 
his resources. Conceding to some that a constitu- 
tion on the English pattern would be very good, he, 
as soon as an interlocutor expresses a doubt, adds 
that, for his own part, he would prefer the American 
Constitution, which, he says, would be good for every- 
body, and not only “‘ for lords and merchants.” How- 
ever, he thinks that if a charter could be imposed 
upon the Emperor, this would be a considerable 
progress. Then, in a few words, he refers, among 
the possible contingencies, to the Emperor's death. He 
doubts the possibility of forcing, by the sole pressure 
of public opinion, an absolute ruler to cede a portion 
of his power. He shows that by physical force alone 
this could be done, and that, in order to limit his 


power, not less physical force would be required than 
for abolishing it altogether. And although he ex- 
pressed himself with such caution—a caution inter- 
preted as tergiversation by the Commission of Inquiry 
—he was at last understood: and some men feared 
him. Alexander Murawieff left the society. The 
members of the Alliance of Well-Being murmured. 
The Society of the North began to fear the ambi- 
tion of Pestel. 


This was before the dissolution of the original 
society in 1821. After its reorganization, Pestel 
increased his activity with the most ardent con- 
spiratory zeal. At St. Petersburg, the recon- 
structed society had at first Prince Trubetzkoi at 
its head; then Nicholas Murawieff and Prince 
Obolenski. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that 
the Trubetzkois and the Obolenskis are among 
those families who derive their origin from the 
once ruling house of Rurik, the Germanic founder 
of the empire. In the south, Pestel had the chief 
influence. Over and over again he insisted on 
the necessity of emancipating the peasants with 
a grant of land. Only in this way, he said, the 
revolution could be successfully accomplished. 


XI. 


BESIDES the occult associations mentioned, 
there was one, called “ The United Slavs,” which 
in Russia had for its leading spirit Sergius Mura- 
wieff- Apostol. Another secret league having 
been accidentally discovered in Poland by Bestu- 
jeff-Rumin, a member of Pestel’s society, it was 
decided to establish a connection between the 
Russian and Polish men of progress. 

The agreement made was to the effect that 
the Russians should acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of the Kingdom of Poland, as established 
in 1815, as well as of those Polish provinces in 
Russia which had not yet been quite Russified. 
The Polish society promised to bring about an 
insurrection as soon as a rising should be begun 
in the Second Russian Army, and to effect the 
arrest of the Grand Duke Constantine, the Gov- 
ernor of Poland. The proclamation of the re- 
public in Poland was among the conditions laid 
down by Pestel. But the Polish confederates, in 
whose name Krijanowski, Grodetzki, and Kar- 
koski acted, refused to prejudge the question of 
the form of government. Nor would they en- 
gage themselves to proceed to the more extreme 
measures against the Grand Duke Constantine 
which are said to have been insisted upon by the 
Russian conspirators. These extreme measures, 
it is alleged, referred to the taking of the Grand 
Duke’s life. 

Everything appeared now ready for décisive 
action. Colonel Pestel was at the head of a regi- 
ment whose men were considered to be entirely 
under his influence, whithersoever he might lead 
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them. As the whilom adjutant of Marshal Witt- 
genstein, he had great opportunities of forming 
good acquaintances with officers of rank. The 
Intendant-General of the Second Army, Yushneff- 
ski, and two active generals, friends of his, Von 
Viesen (of German extraction, like Pestel) and 
Prince Sergius Volkonski, were at one with him 
in the desire of overthrowing autocracy. Then 
there were, in the Sociéty of the South, six colo- 
nels and two lieutenant-colonels, Sergius and 
Matthew Murawieff, among the leading members 
of the conspiracy. 

A number of officers could be reckoned upon. 
Besides, it would not have been difficult, through 
the members of the League, to seize the regimen- 
tal chests, the papers of the Staff, the Intendance, 
and the Chancelry of the Marshal. Pestel’s plan 
was, to wait for the day when Alexander I., who 
was at Taganrog, would be present at the ma- 
noeuvres, and then to act. On that day, Prince 
Wittgenstein, the higher generals, and the Czar 
himself were to be arrested. The fortress of Bo- 
bruisk was to be occupied. Then the events to 
be brought about by the friends at St. Petersburg 
and at Warsaw were to be waited for. 

In the capital, the Society of the North was to 
give the signal for the rising through the Imperial 
Guards. That society had among its members 
some officers of rank—foremost among them, 
Prince Trubetzkoi, Colonel Mitkoff, and Captain 
Nicholas Murawieff, as well as Prince Obolenski, 
Bestujeff, and other men of influence and daring. 
Among the highest nobility, in the upper ranks 
of the civil administration, even in the immediate 
vicinity of the Court, there were associates of the 
conspiracy. At Moscow, the chief of the Chan- 
celry of Prince Gallitzin ; at St. Petersburg, a close 
friend of Count Miloradowitch, the Governor- 
General of the town, were affiliated to it. All 
the movements of Government could therefore 
be easily watched. 

Unfortunately, no full agreement was arrived 
at between the Societies of the North and the 
South, even in the reconstructed state of the 
former. In 1824 Pestel went to St. Petersburg 
in order to effect a thorough understanding and 
a full amalgamation of the several leagues under 
one direction. This was with difficulty attained. 
At the same time, the men of the North shrank 
from adopting his plans of action, which they de- 
clared to be too violent. There were in the 
North few adherents of Pestel’s democratic 
views. Almost all the members there desired 
constitutional government under a monarchy. 
However, a number of these promised that if the 
Czar could not be made to accept a charter, they 
would go over to the democratic side, and that 
in this case nothing was left but to banish the 
imperial family from Russian soil. Still, with all 


these words of promise to the ear, they were loath 
to agree to a programme of immediate revolution. 

Not having fully succeeded in his endeavor to 
bring about unity of purpose, Pestel suggested 
that a general meeting of the delegates of the 
various societies should be held in 1826—under 
condition that action should then not be delayed 
any longer. He thereupon went back to the 
south, 

Meanwhile, secret denunciations had reached 
the Emperor at Taganrog. The Czar, ill, and in 
a melancholy mood, had not sufficient energy to 
proceed to a strong and sweeping measure. Yet, 
one of the conspirators, Colonel Schweikoffski, 
was suddenly removed from his regiment without 
a cause being publicly assigned. Suspicion was 
at once aroused by this act among the members 
of the League. For a moment, Schweikoffski 
thought of raising immediately the standard of 
insurrection, in order to forestall the danger that 
seemed to threaten them. The Report of the 
Judicial Inquiry asserts even that Schweikoffski 
proposed sending men to Taganrog to take the 
life of the Emperor. When the question is of 
being killed or of killing, scruples otherwise 
strong quickly vanish away. Colonel Artamon 
Murawieff is said to have offered himself for the 
deed. Bestujeff declared that he could find for 
that task fifteen men among “ ‘The League of the 
United Slavs.” The Report adds that the pro- 
ject was in the end abandoned. 

This question of tyrannicide had gradually 
forced itself into the foreground in the secret 
meetings. The Report of the Judicial Inquiry 
alleges that it was mooted by some members as 
early as 1817, but that others repelled these ideas. 
Of Colonei Pestel it is asserted that he remarked 
to one of the Murawieffs that one of the first 
things to be done was to “ get rid of the impe- 
rial family” ; to which Murawieff is said to have 
replied that “ he regarded such a plan as wholly 
barbarous and unfeasible.” 

At one of the meetings the question was 
raised openly as to what was to be done with the 
imperial family in case of success. Banishment 
and imprisonment were in turn proposed. Pes- 
tel, having listened to the various speakers, is al- 
leged to have remarked that in destruction alone 
there was safety. Others rejected the notion as 
a horrible one. “I know well that it is,” he is 
stated to have replied. The vote being taken, 
the majority. were for him, but only a majority of 
six. Again, he is asserted to have declared that 
“we must make the house clean,” and that his 
project was to seize, by a surprise, the whole im- 
perial family; to seize also the members of the 
Senate and the Synod, to force them to proclaim 
a new Government in the republican sense; to 
declare all higher officials and army leaders who 
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were not members of the secret society dis- 
missed from their functions ; and to replace them 
by members of the society. 

These statements are repeated, without any 
depreciatory remark, by later Russian writers fa- 
vorable to the cause of the so-called Decembrists 
of 1825. The mouths of the chief men of the 
conspiracy having been closed through death on 
the gallows, it is difficult to discover the real 
truth. 

In the nature of things—however opinions in 
the abstract may differ as to the legitimacy of 
tyrannicide—such views and intentions will al- 
ways come up whenever men, driven to despair 
by a blood-stained cruelty, have to do battle, 
single-handed, against a thrice-armed oppres- 
sion. 

XII, 

THE year 1826 having been fixed for the rev- 
olutionary rising by secret agreement, the leagues 
did not stir after Schweikoffski’s suspicious re- 
moval from his post. Suddenly, however, Alex- 
ander died at Taganrog, on December 1, 1825. 
Pestel’s plan was thus once more thrown out of 


gear. 

The death of the Czar happened, neverthe- 
less, under circumstances which in a certain 
measure favored the action of the members in 
the north. Had their measures been but better 
planned, Russia might, since 1825, have enjoyed 
at last representative government. A doubt 
which arose as to who was to succeed to the 
throne came to the aid of the friends of progress 
in the capital. Alexander had secretly changed 
the order of succession—with the consent, it is 
true, of the presumptive heir, but without de- 
signing to make the fact known to the millions 
whose duty he thought it was always to obey, 
and whom he did not therefore think it necessary 
to inform of what had been resolved upon as re- 
garded their future ruler. Great was the aston- 
ishment when, after Alexander’s death, it was 
suddenly asserted that not Constantine, the eld- 
est born, but Nicholas, had, by a decree until 
then hidden, been designated Czar of all the 
Russias. Men most devoted to the Crown were 
for several days puzzled as to whom they were to 
consider the rightful heir. Nicholas in person 
added to the confusion by at once declaring him- 
self in public his eldest brother’s subject. 

In the memoir * which the present Czar has 
ordered to be published from notes of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, and from the recollections of 
several members of the imperial family, it is 


* “ Die Thronbesteigung des Kaisers Nicolaus I. von 
Russland im Jahre 1825. Nach seinen eignen Aufzeich- 
nungen und den Erinnerungen der kaiserlichen Familie 
auf Befehl Sr. Majestat des Kaisers Alexander II.,” 
herausgegeben von Baron M, von Korff, Berlin, 1857, 





stated that immediately after the arrival of the 
news of Alexander’s death, he (Nicholas), ac- 
companied by Count Miloradowitch, Adjutant- 
General Prince Trubetzkoi, Count Golanishtcheff- 
Kutusoff, and others, went to the great Court 
Church, and there took the oath of homage to 
his brother Constantine, whom he assumed to 
be the Emperor now, according to dynastic law. 
His example was followed by those who accom- 
panied him, and by other chief personages that 
happened to be in the palace. From the church 
the Grand Duke went back to the Dowager Em- 
press to inform her of his act. 

“ Nicholas!” she exclaimed, “ what have you 
done? Do you not know, then, that there is an 
act which appoints you heir-presumptive ?” 

In his memoir he professes to have “then 
heard for the first time in a positive form” of the 
existence of this act. The words “in a Josztive 
form” are, however, a noteworthy qualification. 

Matters were thus complicated enough. They 
became still more so when the Grand Duke 
Nicholas resolved—probably for the sake of his 
own personal safety—upon asking his brother to 
repeal his renunciation of the crown. This was 
a strange step, almost incomprehensible when 
we remember the ambitious and arbitrary char- 
acter of Nicholas; but perhaps he was afraid of 
suddenly being met by a strong Constantine par- 
ty which might deal with him as other Russian 
princes had before been dealt with by conspira- 
tors at court. Be that as it may, he thought it 
advisable to exhibit some hesitation. Communi- 
cation in those days, when there existed neither 
railways nor telegraphs, was difficult. It had 
taken ten days before the news of Alexander’s 
death reached St. Petersburg. Fifteen days 
more were consumed by correspondence between 
the two brothers, one of whom was at St. Pe- 
tersburg, the other at Warsaw. Nicholas had 
taken the oath to Constantine! Constantine had 
taken the oath to Nicholas! Probably each mis- 
trusted the other. In the Imperial palace there 
reigned the greatest consternation. The Grand 
Duke Michael went post-haste from St. Peters- 
burg to Warsaw, and thence back again, in order 
to clear up the mystery. Public opinion, in the 
mean time, was utterly unsettled. All this was 
calculated to help the patriotic conspirators. 

On the 26th of December, 1825, the revolu- 
tionary attempt was made in the streets of St. 
Petersburg. During the preceding days, the 
members of the Secret League—Prince Trube- 
tzkoi, Ryleieff the poet, Bestujeff, Prince Obolen- 
ski, Prince Rostoffski, Kahoffski, and other men 
of the military and civic class—had repeatedly 
met in the evening to concert a plan. Young 
Prince Odoeffski, an officer of the Horse Guards, 
kept them informed of what occurred at the 
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ven of the very words spoken there. 
The meetings of the conspirators were stormy, 
as is usual in moments of supreme danger. The 
more decided men proposed strong measures 
calculated to insure success, while others shrank 
back from what they regarded as cruel violence. 
Between the 24th and the 25th there was a fall- 
ing off in the number of those attending the noc- 
turnal assembly. Only seventeen came—but all 
of them men of energy and influence. This 
thinning of the ranks, too, is a feature character- 
istic of all conspiracies just previous to action. 

At the house of Prince Obolenski there ap- 
peared officers of the various regiments of the 
Guards as associates of the League. Obolenski 
announced that, by order of the Directorate, 
their duty was, on the day fixed for the public 
ceremony of homage to the new Emperor, to 
lead as many troops of their regiments as they 
could to the square before the Senate, and to 
make them refuse the oath to Nicholas. With 
the first regiment gained over, other regiments 
were to be approached. At the same time, the 
people were to be gathered by drums being beat- 
en throughout the town. This latter proposal 
was made by Prince Trubetzkoi. 

“We are going to meet death,” exclaimed 
young Odoeffski enthusiastically, embracing his 
friends in Russian fashion ; “ but what a glorious 
death it will be!” 

Others, of sterner stuff, like Kahoffski, a 
brooding and rather sinister man, said: ‘““We 
can not do anything with those philanthropists. 
The only question now is, to kill!” 

“TI have passed the Rubicon!” said Bestu- 
jeff; “and I shall strike down with the sword 
all that cross my path!” 

It was assumed by the members of the con- 
spiracy that Nicholas, seeing the military revolt 
before him, would enter into negotiations, per- 
haps renounce the crown. Thereupon a Pro- 
visional Government was to be established, com- 
posed of three members. Old Admiral Mord- 
winoff, one of the most moderate, nay, ultra- 
moderate men, Prince Sergius Trubetzkoi, and a 
high Church dignitary were to be offered seats in 
this Government. Colonel Batenkoff was to oc- 
cupy the post of Chief Secretary. A constitu- 
tional monarchy—not a republic—was the aim 
of the leaders in the capital. There were to be 
two Parliamentary bodies: an Upper House, 
whose members were to be appointed for life 
(Batenkoff was in favor of an hereditary House of 
Peers), and a House of Commons. The Coun- 
cil of the Empire, as hitherto existing, was to be 
replaced by a Council of Thirty-six. Elections 
were to be held for the House of Commons ; 
and Parliament was to frame a constitution and 
to choose the new sovereign. 


Manifestoes to this effect had been printed in 
the night before the proposed rising, at the office 
of a printer who was in the League, but who, 
from the following day, became a traitor and in- 
former. These prints were afterward burned by 
Government order. The compositor whose ser- 
vices had been used by the conspirators “ died 
suddenly.” 

XIII. 

THE day of revolution dawned. Palace con- 
spiracies had formerly been carried out in the 
dead of night. The New Russia, of which these 
patriots dreamed, was to be initiated in the light 
of the sun. This resolution—as most friendly 
writers aver—became fatal to the movement. 
“ Better,” they say, “would it have been had 
they chosen one of the long wintry nights of St. 
Petersburg for their bold deed!” 

A portion of the Guards, and several com- 
panies of the Marine Troops, actually followed 
their officers to the public place. Count Milora- 
dowitch, an honest, worthy man, who had seen 
danger on many a battle-field during the Napo- 
leonic wars, and who at first had pledged him- 
self to Nicholas for the security of the town, now 
hurried to the Czar with the ominous words: 
“Sire! things are turning out bad! They sur- 
round the monument of Peter the Great. But I 
am going to address them!” In vain was he 
warned not to expose his life. He answered, 
“What good would there be in a governor-gen- 
eral if he did not know how to sacrifice his blood 
in case of need!” 

Meanwhile, scenes of riot had been rife among 
the people. It was not yet a distinct awakening 
among the enslaved mass. No popular agitators 
came forward with words of fire on their tongue, 
or the promise of energetic deeds in their ges- 
tures. Yet, somehow, the sluggish soul of that 
inert multitude felt a sympathetic thrill. Gen- 
eral Miloradowitch, seeing the danger, rode to- 
ward and addressed the mutinous soldiers who 
had been drawn into the “ Constitutional ” move- 
ment by the use of “Constantine’s” name— 
words which among the more ignorant served as 
a helpful confusion. In the midst of his pathetic 
harangue, the aged warrior all at once sank down 
on his horse. His outstretched arm fell as if it 
were of lead. A pistol-shot fired by Lieutenant 
Kahoffski had mortally wounded him. 

Masses of the population suddenly turned up 
now. St. Petersburg was in commotion. Cries 
arose for a charter. 

Shots were fired at General Woinoff —ay, 
even, as Baron Korff’s publication asserts, against 
the Emperor Nicholas himself, when he tried to 
bring back the troops to obedience. In this dan- 
gerous crisis, Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg dis- 
played, as Russian army-leader, the sternest cour- 
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age. He first advised a cavalry attack. When 
this proved of no avail, grape-shot was employed 
against the body of rebel troops that occupied 
the Senate Square. 

Before the word of command to discharge the 

ns was given, General Suchosannet, at the or- 
der of Nicholas, rode toward the insurgent sol- 
diers, offering to spare their lives if they laid 
down their arms. He was received with the cry, 
“ Have you brought the constitution with you?” 
and with a volley of shots. 

“Your Majesty!” Suchosannet reported, 
“these madmen call out for a constitution!” 

The Emperor, shrugging his shoulders, and 
raising his eyes to heaven—so he says in his own 
“ Memoir ”—now gave the order to fire, but im- 
mediately recalled it. On the final order being 
given, the gunner did not execute the command! 
“They are our brethren!” the simple soldier 
exclaimed. “And if I myself stood before the 
gun,” the officer cried, “and you were ordered to 
fire, how could you dare to hesitate ?” 

Upon this the shot was fired. The battle 
was begun. It ended with the defeat of the in- 
surgents. 

“ The danger,” says the “ Memoir” published 
by Alexander II. in 1857, “ was obvious. Guards 
Sought against Guards. The Emperor, the only 
support of the empire, risked his life during sev- 
eral hours. The people were in the utmost ex- 
citement, and it was difficult to learn the true 
state of public feeling. The conspiracy was a 
fact, but its head and its extent were yet hidden. 
Everything was still enveloped in impenetrable 
secrecy; and the whole outbreak might have 
recommenced any moment. These considera- 
tions were far from encouraging; but there was 
the firmness, the presence of mind of the young 
monarch, which the officers marveled at, and 
which inspirited the soldiers. The victory re- 
mained with the throne and with loyalty; and 
the soldiers heartily attached themselves to their 
new master.” 

Under this self-praise it is easy to recognize 
the true situation and the greatness of the perils 
which surrounded the “only support of the em- 
pire ”"—that is, of the absolutistic form of govern- 
ment. 

The same “ Memoir” says that the Czar was 
not able on that day, from morning till late at 
night, to partake of any repast, and that he never 
went to bed during the whole night. He re- 
mained up, in uniform, with his sash on; per- 
sonally examining the chief prisoners that were 
brought in, receiving reports, and giving orders. 
The Empress Alexandra Feodorowna had, from 
the excitement, “ lost her voice and all strength.” 
“ All the imperial children passed the night in 
two rooms, as in a bivouac.” 


XIV. 


IN the mean while other tragic events occurred 
in the south. 

Pestel, the two Murawieffs, Bestujeff-Rumin, 
and some others, had been arrested in conse- 
quence of the denunciation sent to Alexander at 
Taganrog. Officers, placing themselves at the 
head of some companies, hastened to free their 
comrades-in-arms. In the struggle that ensued, 
the Lieutenant-Colonel who had effected the ar, 
rest of Pestel and his friends was wounded. The 
liberated leaders then endeavored a bold stroke. 
After taking the town of Vasilkoff, they tried to 
gain over fresh regiments, but were attacked, 
near Belaja Tzerkoff, by the division of General 
Geismar. In this battle Sergius Murawieff was 
one of the first that were wounded and made 
prisoners, together with his brother Matthias. 
Another of the Murawieffs fell. 

A political catechism had been drawn up for 
the insurgent troops, in which the democratic 
form of government was proved to be, according 
to the teaching of the Old Testament, the only 
government acceptable to God. This teaching 
did not make a good impression on the rather 
bigoted mujzk-soldiers. Their resistance, when 
attacked, was a weak one; a number of them 
acted treacherously toward their own chiefs. 
The movement in the south thus quickly col- 
lapsed. Moreover, no plan of action had been 
concerted between the leaders in the north and 
the south. Pestel’s original advice having been 
disregarded, each section was thrown on its own 
resources to deal with an unexpected emergency 
as best it could. 

The end was the usual scene of horrors. 
Pestel, Sergius Murawieff, Ryleieff, Bestujeff- 
Rumin, and Kahoffski suffered death on the gal- 
lows. Prince Trubetzkoi was, at the prayer of 
his wife, “pardoned ”—that is, transported to 
Siberia, with eighty-three other leaders. The 
soldiers of the Guards that had taken part in the 
rising were sent against the mountain tribes in 
the Caucasus, and against Persia. 

Russia now became once more a prison-house 
in which utter silence reigned. Only the blows 
of the knout were heard in the drear solitude. 
The very groans of the victims seemed to be 
stifled. 

It only remains to say a few words on the 
bearing of the originators of the December ris- 
ings, as described in the Report of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. 

It has been remarked that the confessions 
made by these men incriminated them even more 
than the facts that were proved against them. 
Were these confessions the result of a sublime 
heroism in the face of death? or had they been 
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wrung from them—forced upon them—by means 
of torture? It may seem strange that so horrible 
a question should be raised even in reference to 
the Government practices under the grim Nicho- 
las. But those conversant with the traditions of 
the dreaded “Third Division”—of which the 
bland Schuvaloff was the head, before being ap- 
pointed to the task of deceiving, as I must call it, 
the English Government, and Queen Victoria in 
person, by false assurances made in the name of 
the Czar “on a gentleman’s word of honor ”— 
are well aware that torture has always been prac- 
ticed in Russia against political offenders. Only 
a few weeks ago the German press and the Lon- 
don “ Standard” have openly stated that torture 
was employed against Solovieff. No denial has 
come yet, though the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
seldom scruples to deny the most patent facts. 

Nicholas Turguenieff, who, in his quality of a 
former member of the Russian Government ad- 
ministration, is always to be listened to with a 
great deal of attention, positively says: “ The 
replies and the declarations of the accused of 
1826 resemble too much those which were for- 
merly drawn out by the system: of torture not to 
have been the result of analogous means. Only, 
one does not see the same frankness in the draw- 
ing up of the judicial protocols; for, though the 
results are given, there is silence as to the causes 
which brought them about. The Minister of 
War having been informed that Colonel Pestel 
had just been led into St. Petersburg, the first 
words which came from the Minister’s lips were 
an order to subject him to the torture. 1 pur- 
posely use here a general expression, not wishing, 
by a more precise statement, to add disgust to 
the horror.” 

It is impossible, under these suspicious cir- 
cumstances, to say how far we are to take the 
alleged avowals of the accused as genuine. “I 
would have -been able,” Ryleieff is made to ex- 
claim, in the “ Judicial Report,” “to stop all pro- 


ceedings ; but I have, on the contrary, forced on 
action. I am the chief author of the events of 
December 26th. If any one has merited death 
for that rising, it is I!” 

Was this a noble attempt to shield his friends ? 
or were these words the outcome of a man’s suf- 
ferings on the rack? We shall never know. 
Nor can we decide whether some of the accused 
had not, by cruel, fiendish means, been made to 
contradict and to incriminate each other in a 
manner which must have inwardly delighted the 
tyrannic victor. Let us draw the veil over these 
harrowing secrets of the dungeon! This much 
we know, that by barbarous atrocities was the 
reign of Nicholas initiated. Through pools of 
blood he waded to the throne; and the beams of 
the gallows served as supports for his proud im- 
perial seat. 

More than fifty years have passed since the 
martyrdom of the insurgents of December, 1825. 
To-day Russia, in which under Nicholas the still- 
ness of death had reigned, is deeply troubled by 
disaffection—“‘an Empire of the Discontented.” 
So Katkoff calls it in his “ Moscow Gazette”; 
and when he, the supporter of autocracy, makes 
so general a confession, the absolutistic system, 
though still showing a face of brass, must indeed 
have feet of clay. In the next article I shall have 
to speak more fully of the attempt the successor 
of Nicholas made to thwart the progress of the 
constitutional movement, which recommenced 
after the Crimean war, by that liberation of the 
serfs which the organizer of the Leagues of 
1821-25 had already inserted in his programme. 
For the present I will conclude with a hope that 
the contest we see daily going on may result in a 
triumph but too long delayed, and that, guided 
by the spirit of Pestel and Murawieff, the oppo- 
nents of a brutal czardom may succeed in open- 
ing a new era for Russia, after the oppressive 
servitude of a thousand years. 


KARL BLIND, 2 Contemporary Review. 





MORALISTS ON BLUE CHINA. 


HERE is an interesting tribe of natives on 

the northwest frontier of India whe acknowl- 
edge but three deadly sins. The first is the 
smoking of tobacco, the next is an indiscretion 
reprobated by our own theologians, and the last 
deadly sin is to part one’s hair in the middle. 
There is a simplicity about this prohibitory code 
which modern moralists would do well to imitate. 
In official reports on native manners (which the 


natives help to pay for) the race to which we al- 
lude is spoken of rather rudely as “the super- 
stitious Ziphs” (their real name is of no impor- 
tance to the argument), and their ideas are held 
up to ridicule. Yet it is surely a wise thing to 
reduce the deadly sins to the utmost possible 
simplicity and to the smallest number. The ten- 
dency of modern moralists, and especially of vir- 
tuous pressmen, is, on the other hand, to add at 
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random to the list of deadly sins. Every one 
must be edified by the virtue of penny-a-liners, 
and of some of the gentlemen who do the picture- 
galleries. There is nothing like the austerity of 
pressmen, though Mr. Swinburne, carried away 
by his craze for alliteration, once compared it to 
the virtue of members of another profession. 
They have decided that a new deadly sin has ap- 
peared on the moral horizon, and this dudce scelus, 
suave flagitium (to quote an early Latin father), 
is the love of blue china. 

These two simple words “ blue china” have 
become—it is difficult to say why—a kind of rail- 
ing accusation. They are hurled at the heads of 
poets and painters and people at large, much as 
charges of having robbed a church and murdered 
a sainted grandmother are tossed about in Amer- 
ican political journals. The original sin of the 
porcelain in question seems to be its blueness. 
Yet an amateur who is fond of Dresden, or who 
collects Anatolian ware, or Rhodian tiles, or Per- 
sian lamps, nay, even people who have no ceram- 
ic tastes of any description, often fall under the 
stern reprimand of the newspaper preacher, just 
as if their abodes were full of old Nanking and 
the hawthorn pattern. The accusation of deal- 
ing in blue china is the modern counterpart of 
the charge of witchcraft, or of the vague Roman 
offense of insulting the Emperor. There is no 
way of disproving it, and indeed the mere charge 
is supposed to carry its own evidence with it. 
How heinous is the offense of being “ mixed up,” 
as people charitably say, with blue china, may 
be gathered from the practice of the novelists. 
The old romancers used to have a good stock 
of villains always on hand, tasteful and varied 
patterns which had long been approved of by 
discriminating public taste. There was the wick- 
ed earl, whose wickedness ran in certain well- 
known channels, and who generally died of pas- 
sion and suppressed gout. There was the bad 
baronet. He persecuted rustic beauty, prose- 
cuted interesting poachers, and often perished in 
consequence of a fall from his horse during a 
thunderstorm. We have also known him expire, 
blaspheming, when his yacht was struck by 
lightning, and in one noted case his skeleton was 
found in the hollow of an old oak-tree. Another 
favorite villain was the roaring pirate and smug- 
gler of the Dirk Hatteraick type, while a fourth 
was the sanctimonious attorney. All these mis- 
chievous persons have resigned in favor of the 
newest villain out, the villain who is contaminated 
by a taste for blue china. We have not ascer- 
tained that this malevolent but craven wretch 
has ever been permitted by the novelist to do 
any real mischief. It is his intentions (which, 
like Wilkins Micawber, junior, he never carries 
out in any one direction) that are so baneful. 


There is a lurking devil in his china-closet that 
would have frightened good Charles Lamb. “I 
have an almost feminine partiality for old china, 
When I go to see any great house I inquire for 
the china-closet,” says that essayist. In his time 
the profligate and abominable character of the 
taste had not been discovered, and he made re- 
marks which we dare not quote, for fear of rais- 
ing the blush on the cheek of modest journalists. 
Lamb will be allowed by the virtuous the same 
off-chance as some theologians give the old 
heathen philosophers. Not utterly condemned 
to torment, he will pass his days with the wise 
of the older world, who can say: 


** Siamo perduti, e sol di tanto offesi 
Che senza speme vivemo in disio.” 


Charles Lamb sinned in loving blue china, but 
not against knowledge. He had not “sat under” 
the ethical critics of the fine arts. He was wont 
“to point out to his cousin certain speciosa mira- 
cula upon a set of extraordinary old blue china, 
a recent purchase”; but if he lived now he would 
know better. He would use teacups adorned 
with the semblance of pink ribbon. It has been 
remarked, moreover, by a kindly critic that, even 
if Lamb did like porcelain, he partly redeemed 
his character for manliness by his taste for Irish 
stew (or was it cow-heel?) and gin-and-water. 
He was not altogether bad. But the curious 
spectacle of the taste of the last becoming the 
unpardonable sin of the present generation has 
led us away from the new villain of romance— 
the blue-china villain. 

We are fresh from making this person’s ac- 
quaintance in a novel where he is guilty of the 
last and worst offense with which the romance- 
writer can brand a character. The blue-china 
villain, a young and strong man, has just been 
horsewhipped by an elderly and virtuous earl. 
To be horsewhipped in a novel is to be deeply 
stained indeed. There is no court of appeal ; 
character is gone for ever. In the fiction to 
which we refer, it does not appear that the mis- 
creant had been guilty of any other offense be- 
yond liking porcelain. He aggravated this crime, 
however, in a horrid manner, by wearing a “ silk 
smoking-suit,” at the moment when he was beaten 
like a hound. The heroes of the late Mr. Law- 
rence, tremendous people, any one of whom could 
pitch a colossal Welsher over a horse-pond, used 
to wear silk smoking-suits, and it was counted to 
them for merit. They also adorned their arched 
insteps with slippers “daintily charactered with 
enigmatic monograms in embossed gold.” Yet 
what used to be a decided virtue in the eyes of 
the novelists has become degraded by associa- 
tion with the produce of Satsuma and with old 
Nanking. So relative, when all is said, are the so- 
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called absolute distinctions of human morality. 
When the Emperor Hwhang-ti invented blue 
china (his Majesty flourished in the mythic period 
of the Celestial Empire about 5260 B.C.), he 
little thought that he was founding the most cor- 
rupt sect of the modern world. 

There must be some obscure though valid 
reason for the earnestness with which the moral- 
ist now condemns certain forms of ceramic prof- 
ligacy. One can imagine the explanation of the 
superficial critic. He would say that delicacy of 
satire is not the strong point of the English 
feuilletonistes. He would point out that the 
same scribblers are very gregarious animals, and 
that, if any one gives them a lead in any direc- 
tion, they are apt to rush down that steep place 
with unnecessary clamor. Thus it only needs a 
clever writer to make a very obvious point, in an 
amusing way, and lightly to chastise the affecta- 
tion of persons who pretend to live for the beau- 
tiful, and who can only find the beautiful in d7zc- 
a-brac. The success of a satire of that sort is a 
sufficient motive. At once the hack writers adopt 
_ the thing, and give it—as, to do them justice, 
they always do—a deeply moral meaning. They 
break the butterfly with iron poles, on tremendous 
wheels, on scaffolds as high as that which pleased 
Haman well. Another instance of the same prac- 
tice was afforded in the last generation, or the 
generation before, by the hacks who were always 
talking about the “ silver-fork school.” To these 
persons, with their birth, breeding, and taste, sil- 
ver forks seemed an outrage. Like manly Eng- 
lishmen, they used the cold steel, when they ate 
peas, in the way still affected by the vigorous 
and unspoiled Teutonic race. The cry of “sil- 
ver-fork school” was exactly analogous to the 
shriek of “ blue china,” which is raised, in season 
and out of season, by satirists who make up by 
their virulence for their want of originality. 

This would be the explanation of the super- 
ficial observer. He would also hint that dull 
people are apt to envy and detest those who have 
tastes that they themselves do not possess. Sup- 
pose a writer on art to know nothing about it— 
not a very difficult thing to suppose. Let him 
rather detest all forms of plastic representations 
than otherwise; but let him, if he must have a 
preference, prefer pictures of Evangelical young 
ladies clinging to stone crosses in the midst of 


howling seas. He may also like canvases which 
recall to him Bible stories, and the three or four 
historical anecdotes of which he has a muddy 
and confused recollection. If a critic of this sort 
finds people admiring works which have nothing 
but color, sentiment, drawing, and composition 
to recommend them, what will he do? He will 
write an article en colére, as the Paris newsboys 
used to say when they advertised a particularly 
ferocious essay in “ Le Pére Duchéne.” He will 
protest that every one who likes what he does 
not like is “an oaf and an affected puppy.” He 
will remember that he does not like blue china 
either, and he will lump all his aversions under 
that useful head. He will bethink him—and this 
is the moment when the angry critic is oddest 
and most amusing—that he is very righteous, 
and that all persons who like what he dislikes 
must be very wicked. He will draw the conclu- 
sion that some unlucky picture, by some unfor- 
tunate painter, is sapping the moral strength of 
the nation; and then he will rant in the most 
absurd way, and think he has done his duty as 
an esthetic critic. 

Mr. Ruskin is perhaps partly responsible for 
all these sermons out of place. Mr. Ruskin gen- 
erally, if not always, likes the pictures that the 
moralist who thunders against blue china dis- 
likes. He hates the pictures that the moralist 
admires. But his method is just the same, though 
the victims are different. He is just as likely 
to call the harmless painters of whom he does 
not approve “dishonest,” “sensual,” “corrupt,” 
“ devilish,” etc.,as the preacher from the opposite 
pulpit is to scream “morbid,” “ affected,” “un- 
English,” “unmanly,” “ debasing,” “ corrupting,” 
“blue china.” We are born into a pharisaical 
period, and we must take the consequences of 
the situation. Some of the zeal that finds eter- 
nal fault with porcelain is of the sort displayed 
by the apostle who denounced a/aéasfra. Mean- 
while the price of the peccant article does not 
fall in the market. Perhaps people who liked 
blue china when it was innocent like it better 
now it is criminal. Already it is difficult to sin 
on less than five thousand pounds a year. Soon 
millionaires will have the vicious passion all to 
themselves, like deer-stalking. 


The Saturday Review. 
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MR. BROWNING'S DRAMATIC IDYLS* 


hype is by far the best book which Mr. Brown- 
ing has published for many years. Though 
not reaching the level of his “ Men and Women,” 
or of the finest portions of “ The Ring and the 
Book,” it has many passages full of his charac- 
teristic power, and except where a rough style 
gives dramatic force to the sketch, as in the pic- 
ture of John Bunyan’s penitents, Ned Bratts and 
his wife, nothing at all of the truculent ugliness, 
the ostentatious broken-windedness of his latest 
gasping style of English verse. Of course, his 
subjects are, as usual with Mr. Browning, star- 
tling subjects. He not only loves to flash his 
weird figures upon the imagination with all the 
suddenness and abruptness of a magic lantern, 
but to present you with a subject that takes your 
breath away as much by the singularity of its 
attitude as by the suddenness of its appearance. 
He rejects purposely the shading and the moral 
atmosphere which make the grimmest subjects 
seem natural when they are given in connection 
with all the conditions of their history and origin, 
for his object is to make you see the wonder of 
the world, rather than its harmony, or the con- 
text which, partly at least, explains it. But as- 
suming, as the critic always must assume, the 
poet’s special bent and genius, there is nothing 
specially harsh in this volume, and much that is 
really powerful, while the harshest pictures in it 
are lent a touch of grandeur by the purpose which 
penetrates the life portrayed. 

We do not take great interest in the first or 
second of the Idyls. The picture of Martin 
Relph’s remorse for his cowardice, or other mo- 
tive only half-understood even by himself, in not 
having stayed the execution of an innocent woman 
by shouting out that he saw the messenger arriv- 
ing with the reprieve, is somewhat too vague and 
unfinished to be interesting. The man hardly 
knows what his own guilt was, or whether he 
really was guilty of anything but unreadiness of 
nature; nor is the confusion in his mind which 
has grown up since the fatal day as to what it is 
of which he accuses himself, painted with suffi- 
cient force to make the picture interesting from 
that point of view. For a very different reason 
we can not admire Mr. Browning’s “ Pheidip- 
pides "—the idyl whose subject is the great run- 
ner, who took to Sparta within two days the news 
of the Persian invasion, and came back only to 
announce the coldness and jealousy of the Spar- 
tans, and their willingness to leave Athens to her 





* Dramatic Idyls. By Robert Browning. London: 
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fate. The chief point of the legend is the story 
that Pheidippides came upon the god Pan—the 
god of Arcadian and pastoral pleasures—in the 
course of his race, and received from the god a 
promise to assist Athens in the coming struggle, 
and a remonstrance with the Athenians for not 
having hitherto paid Pan due honors. This is a 
raw sort of legend, which needs poetic manipula- 
tion and motive to give it anything like beauty or 
force. Mr. Browning lends it none, but tells it in 
its bareness, without any effort to show what 
there was in the Arcadian goat-god—the god who 
was supposed to inspire those sudden, wild pas- 
sions of fear, called panic-fear, such as seized 
Persia at Marathon—which would specially lead 
him to favor Athens, the most accomplished and 
least merely naturalistic of the states of Greece, 
or to fight in her ranks against the invading Per- 
sian, The theme might have been made poeti- 
cal, but needs poetic motive to render it so. . Mr. 
Browning has not attempted this, and the legend, 
in his versification of it, remains as wanting in 


artistic wholeness as it is in the gossipy story of 


Herodotus. 

The first of these Idyls which strikes us as 
fully worthy of Mr. Browning is the fine, story, 
reminding us of Emily Bronté and the figures in 
“Wuthering Heights,” of the father and son, 
Halbert and Hob—two wild North-England sav- 
ages who agreed to live and growl at each other, 
till at last the passion in them broke loose in the 
scene described in the following idyl : 


‘“HALBERT AND HOB. 


“ Here is a thing that happened. Like wild beasts 

whelped, for den, 

In a wild part of North England, there lived once 
two wild men 

Inhabiting one homestead, neither a hovel nor hut, 

Time out of mind their birthright: father and son, 
these—but— 

Such a son, such a‘father! Most wildness by de- 
grees 

Softens away: yet, last of their line, the wildest 
and worst were these. 

Criminals, then? Why, no: they did not murder 
and rob ; 

But, give them a word, they returned a blow—old 
Halbert as young Hob: 

Harsh and fierce of word, rough and savage of 
deed, 

Hated or feared the more—who knows? the gen- 
uine wild-beast breed. 


‘* Thus were they found by the few sparse folk of 
the country-side ; 
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But how fared each with other? E’en beasts 
couch, hide by hide, 

In a growling, grudged agreement: so, father and 
son lay curled 

The closelier up in their den because the last of 
their kind in the world. 


* Still, beast irks beast on occasion. One Christmas 

night of snow, 

Came father and son to words—such words ! more 
cruel because the blow 

To crown each word was wanting, while taunt 
matched gibe, and curse 

Competed with oath in wager, like pastime in hell 
—nay, worse: 

For pastime turned to earnest, as up there sprang 
at last 

The son at the throat of the father, seized him and 
held him fast. 


“*QOut of this house you go!’—(there followed a 

hideous oath)— 

‘This oven where now we bake, too hot to hold 
us both ! 

If there’s snow outside, there’s coolness: out with 
you, bide a spell 

In the drift and save the sexton the charge of a 
parish shell !’ 


“* Now, the old trunk was tough, was solid as stump 

of oak 

Untouched at the core by a thousand years: much 
less had its'seventy broke 

One whipcord nerve in the muscly mass from neck 
to shoulder-blade 

Of the mountainous man, whereon his child’s rash 
hand like a feather weighed. 


‘* Nevertheless at once did the mammoth shut his 

eyes, 

Drop chin to breast, drop hands to sides, stand 
stiffened—arms and thighs 

All of a piece—struck mute, much as a sentry 
stands, 

Patient to take the enemy’s fire: his captain so 
commands. 


‘* Whereat the son’s wrath flew to fury at such sheer 

scorn 

Of his puny strength by the giant eld thus acting 
the babe new-born : 

And ‘Neither will this turn serve!’ yelled he. 
‘Out with you! Trundle, log! 

If you can not tramp and trudge like a man, try 
all-fours like a dog!’ 


“* Still the old man stood mute. So, logwise—down 
to floor 
Pulled from his fireside place, dragged on from 
hearth to door— 
Was he pushed, a very log, staircase along, until 
A certain turn in the steps was reached, a yard 
from the house-door-sill. 


“Then the father opened his eyes—each spark of 
their rage extinct— 


Temples, late black, dead-blanched—right hand 
with left hand linked— 

He faced his son submissive ; when slow the ac- 
cents came, 

They were strangely mild, though his son’s rash 
hand on his neck lay all the same. 


“* * Halbert, on such a night of a Christmas long ago, 
For such a cause, with such a gesture, did I drag 
—so— 
My father down thus far; but, softening here, I 
heard 
A voice in my heart, and stopped: you wait for an 
outer word, 


*** For your own sake, not mine, soften you too! 

Untrod 

Leave this last step we reach, nor brave the finger 
of God ! 

I dared not pass its lifting: I did well. I nor 
blame 

Nor praise you. I stopped here: Halbert, do you 
the same!’ 


“* Straightway the son relaxed his hold of the fa- 
ther’s throat. 
They mounted, side by side, to the room again ; 
no note 
Took either of each, no sign made each to either ; 
last 
As first, in absolute silence, their Christmas-night 


they passed. 


** At dawn, the father sate on, dead, in the self-same 
place 
With an outburst blackening still the old, bad 
fighting-face : 
But the son crouched all a-tremble like any lamb 
new-yeaned. 


** When he went to the burial, some one’s staff he 

borrowed—tottered and leaned. 

But his lips were loose, not locked—kept mutter- 
ing, mumbling. ‘ There: 

At his cursing and swearing,’ the youngsters cried ; 
but the elders thought, ‘In prayer.’ 

A boy threw stones: he picked them up and 
stored them in his vest. 


** So tottered, muttered, mumbled he, till he died, 
perhaps found rest. 
‘Is there a reason in nature for these hard hearts?’ 
O Lear, 
That a reason out of nature must turn them soft, 
seems clear!” 


The closing couplet throws out this grim picture 
in fine relief against that “reason in nature” 
which transmitted so hard and savage a disposi- 
tion from father to son, and from son to son’s 
son, and also against that “reason out of na- 
ture” which touched in turn both father and son 
with a softening remorse for their unfilial passion 
—the father more spontaneously, but with little 
effect on his subsequent life ; the son only through 
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his father’s recollection, but with a transforming 
effect on his subsequent life. 

The Russian idyl, “Ivan Ivanovitch,” on the 
old subject of the mother who threw three of 
her babies to the pursuing wolves in order to 
save her own life, is also very grim and power- 
ful, especially in its ending—the calm execution 
of the wretched creature by the self-possessed 
hero of her village, the Russian peasant who 
first hears her tale, and discerns the truth of the 
matter in spite of the unfortunate mother’s at- 
tempt to falsify the facts, and make it appear 
that she had endeavored to guard her children 
from the wolves by her own body. Ivan Ivano- 
vitch takes upon himself to judge that for a 
mother who, whether from panic or selfishness, 
had acted thus unnaturally, to survive her terri- 
ble deed, would be intolerable for all, herself in- 
cluded; that the only fitting thing to do with a 
life thus reeking of memories utterly unnatural 
to a woman and a mother was to extinguish it 
with as little delay as possible, so as to leave the 
least possible stain on the traditions of a world 
which, without true mothers—nay, without the 
overruling and peremptory instincts which can 
alone make true mothers—would soon cease to 
be a human world at all. We can give but the 
short passage in which this deed of judgment is 
narrated, and that in which, after the inquest 
held by the village, Ivan is told that he is ac- 
quitted of all guilt, an acquittal which he coldly 
accepts as a matter of course: 


“ Down she sank, Solemnly 

Ivan rose, raised his axe—for fitly, as she knelt, 

Her head lay: well apart, each side, her arms 
hu ealt, 

Lightning - swift, thunder-strong, one blow—no 
need of more ! 

Headless she knelt on still: that pine was sound 
at core 

(Neighbors were used to say)—cast-iron-kerneled 
—which 

Taxed for a second stroke Ivan Ivanovitch. 

The man was scant of words as strokes. ‘It had 
to be: 

I could no other: God it was bade “ Act for 
me!”’ 

Then stooping, peering round—what is it now he 
lacks? 

A proper strip of bark wherewith to wipe his axe. 

Which done, he turns, goes in, closes the door be- 
hind. 

The others mute remain, watching the blood-snake 
wind 

Into a hiding-place among the splinter-heaps. 


“* So while the youngers raised the corpse, the eld- 


ers trooped 
Silently to the house: where, halting, some one 


stooped, 


Listened beside the door; all there was silent, 
too. 
Then they held counsel ; then pushed door, and, 
passing through, 
Stood in the murderer’s presence. 
Ivan Ivanovitch 
Knelt, building on the floor that Kremlin rare and 
rich 
He deftly cut and carved on lazy winter nights. 
Some five young faces watched, breathlessly, as, 
to rights, 
Piece upon piece, he reared the fabric nigh com- 
plete. 
Stéscha, Ivan’s old mother, sat spinning by the 
heat 
Of the oven where his wife Katia stood baking 
bread. 
Ivan’s self, as he turned Lis honey-colored head, 
Was just in act to drop, ’twixt fir-cones—each a 
dome— 
The scooped-out yellow gourd presumably the 
home 
Of Kolokol the Big: the bell, therein to hitch— 
An acorn-cup—was ready : Ivan Ivanovitch 
Turned with it in his mouth. 
They told him he 
was free 
As air to walk abroad. 
he.” 


This is, on the whole, decidedly the finest of 
these idyls. It paints a grandeur of unhesitat- 
ing, calm self-reliance in the village hero such as 
is hardly conceivable in our world of doubts and 
scruples, and paints, too, the clearness and cold- 
ness and freedom from all liability to agitation 
which would be the only possible conditions of 
such Draconic rigor of purpose. 

And the closing idyl, the picture of Bunyan’s 
brazen converts, the bad Bedford innkeeper, Ned 
Bratts and his wife, who, in the vivacity of the 
impression made upon them by the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” rush into court to confess a long list 
of crimes and murders, and to demand imme- 
diate judgment and execution while their repent- 
ance lasts, is also drawn with Mr. Browning’s 
most vigorous, not to say violent, strokes. The 
painting makes less impression on us than that 
of the Russian peasant’s calm and inflexible 
erasure, as it were, of the stained and miserable 
mother’s life from the life of earth, just because 
the later sketch is so violent and the characters 
so strange a compound of flowers of sulphur and 
flowers of grace. There is something of the dig- 
nity of sculpture in the idyl of Ivan Ivanovitch 
—nothing but the most violent contrasts of color 
in the weird picture of the conquest of grace over 
coarse cravings and vulgar lusts. Yet even here 
the glimpse given of Bunyan himself has true 
grandeur. “ Tab,” Ned Bratts’s wife, is giving 
her account of her visit to the poet-tinker in his 
prison to reproach him, as she intended, for re- 


* How otherwise?’ asked 
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fusing to let his blind daughter supply her and 
her husband, as usual, with the stout laces which 
Bunyan was accustomed to make in his prison : 


«« «She takes it in her head to come no more—such 

airs 

These hussies have! Yet, since we need a stout- 
ish lace— 

** T’ll to the jail-bird father, abuse her to his face !” 

So, first I filled a jug to give me heart, and then, 

Primed to the proper pitch, I posted to their den— 

Patmore—they style their prison! I tip the turn- 
key, catch 

My heart up, fix my face, and fearless lift the 
latch— 

Both — a-kimbo, in bounce with a good round 
oa! 

Ready for rapping out : no “ Lawks” nor “‘ By my 
troth !” 


There sat my man, the father, He looked up: 
what one feels 

When heart that leaped to mouth drops down again 
to heels ! 

He raised his hand .... Hast seen, when drink- 
ing out the night, 

And, in the day, earth grow another something 
quite 

Under the sun’s first stare? I stood a very stone. 


“* Woman !” (a fiery tear he put in every tone) 

“ How should my child frequent your house where 
lust is sport, 

Violence—trade ? Too true! I trust no vague 
report. 

Her angel’s hand, which stops the sight of sin, 
leaves clear 

The other gate of sense, lets outrage through the 
ear. 

What has she heard !—which, heard, shall never 
be again. 

Better lack food than feast, a Dives in the—wain 

Or reign or train—of Charles!” (His language 
was not ours : 

’Tis my belief, God spoke: no tinker has such 
powers.) 

“ Bread, only bread they bring—my laces: if we 
broke 

Your lump of leavened sin, the loaf’s first crumb 
would choke !” 


Down on my marrow-bones! Then all at once 
rose he; 

His brown hair burst a-spread, his eyes were suns 
to see : 

Up went his hands: “Through flesh, I reach, I 
read thy soul ! 

So may some stricken tree look blasted, bough 
and bole, 

Champed by the fire-tooth, charred without, and 
yet thrice bound, 

With dreriment about, within may life be found, 

A prisoned power to branch and blossom as before, 

Could but the gardener cleave the cloister, reach 
the core, 
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Loosen the vital sap: yet where shall help be 
found ? 

Who says, ‘ How save it ?’—nor ‘ Why cumbers it 
the ground?’ 

Woman, that tree art thou? All sloughed about 
with scurf, 

Thy stag-horns fright the sky, thy snake-roots 
sting the turf ! 

Drunkenness, wantonness, theft, murder, gnash 
and gnarl 

Thine outward, case thy soul with coating like the 
marle 

Satan stamps flat upon each head beneath his 
hoof ! 

And how deliver such? The strong men keep 
aloof, 

Lover and friend stand far, the mocking ones pass 
by, 

Tophet gapes wide for prey : lost soul, despair and 
die! 

What then? ‘Look unto me and be ye saved !’ 
saith God ; 

‘I strike the rock, outstreets the life-stream at my 
rod ! 

Be your sins scarlet, wool shall they seem like— 
although 

As crimson red, yet turn white as the driven 
snow !’” 


There, there, there! All I seem to somehow 
understand 

Is—that, if I reached home, ’twas through the 
guiding hand 

Of his blind girl, which led and led me through 
the streets, 

And out of town and up to door again. What 
greets 

First thing my eye, as limbs recover from their 
swoon ? 

A Book—this Book she gave at parting. “ Father's 
boon— 

The Book he wrote : it reads as if he spoke him- 
self: 

He can not preach in bonds, so—take it down 
from shelf 

When you want counsel—think you hear his very 

voice !”’” 


That is not what “ Tab ” would have said. It is 
Tab’s thought distilled through Mr. Browning’s 
mind. But it is powerful with the kind of power 
to which Mr. Browning accustomed us in years 
long past, before he condensed his verse into a 
rasping, short-hand style of his own, and wrapped 
up his meaning in metaphysical innuendoes. Of 
these new dramatic Idyls, three at least will live, 
if not quite on a level with the best of his weird, 
imaginative works, still by virtue of a kind of 
power which no other writer in our language 
could have imparted to them—by the vividness 
of their own life, and the subtilty of their own 
significance. 
The Spectator. 
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THE QUEEN'S PRIVATE APARTMENTS AT 
WINDSOR. 


N the occasion of the marriage of the Duke 

of Connaught and the Princess Margaret 

of Prussia it was remarked in St. George’s Hall 
that a very small proportion of the invited guests 
penetrated beyond that elegant, if narrow, apart- 
ment. There was not much to complain of, so 
far as picturesque surroundings went, nor as to 
wedding-cake and creature-comforts of a more 
substantial character. The hospitality of Wind- 
sor Castle—when it is dispensed—is on the most 
liberal scale; the sherry is nearly as good as that 
private and particular bin at the Carlton Club 
which makes the Reform to burn with envy; and 
if there were any shortcomings, as there are none, 
the magnificent buffet of gold plate, with Tippoo 
Sultan’s golden tiger’s head with the movable 
tongue, would atone for them all. St. George’s 
Hall certainly looks its best when occupied by 
a grand banquet, one of those celebrations for 
which the matchless gold plate is brought out, 
the service for a hundred and eighty persons, 
with six plates for each one, the like of which the 
world can not furnish, Nothing in the way of a 


banquet can exceed the magnificence of these 
spectacles; the massive splendor of the great 
golden centerpieces being relieved by the sparkle 
of diamonds, the soft radiance of pearls, the gleam 


of satin and scarlet. On the 13th of March the 
long room was made narrower than it is in fact 
by being converted into a buffet for the enter- 
tainment of the larger number of invited guests, 
who partook of their railway-station kind of meal 
while the real wedding-breakfast was celebrated 
in the private dining-room, within the enceinte 
of the peculiarly sacred royal apartments. This 
distinction marks sharply enough the difference 
between guests royal and guests who are only 
“ distinguished,” yet not distinguished enough to 
be invited to sign the marriage-certificate of roy- 
alty. The state apartments, as they are called, 
of Windsor Castle are as open to the public al- 
most as Chatsworth. When the court is absent 
from Windsor—an ample space of every year— 
any of her Majesty's liege subjects, by going 
through the mere form of calling at a stationer’s 
shop and asking for a ticket, may view some of 
the finest rooms and nearly all the finest pictures 
in Windsor Castle. Fortified with a yellow-hued 
piece of paper, like the gold checks sought for in 
New York in the days when greenbacks were 
plentiful, but unproductive of much in the way 
of food or clothing, the visitor may view the 
staircase on which state receptions take place. 


At the times when he is allowed to see it there is 
not much adventitious aid from shrubs and tlow- 
ers, and the nickname of “ the King’s Swimming- 
bath ” will be recognized as curiously appropri- 
ate. In the old ballroom he may feast his eyes 
on a series of Vandycks, equally valuable as ar- 
tistic triumphs and historic relics; and in the 
State Drawing-room may see, among other por- 
traits of the house of Hanover, that of “Fred, 
who was alive, but now is dead”; of which 
much-belied prince—the father of George III.— 
it may “be said” that, unlike his father, who 
hated “ boets and bainters,” he had a keen taste 
for the arts, and collected many of the finest pic- 
tures, including the Rubenses, which now adorn 
Windsor. He may also inspect the Waterloo 
Chamber, used as a dining-room for the mem- 
bers of the household, and admire its resem- 
blance to the cabin of a ship; due, it is said, to 
the taste of his late Majesty King William IV. ; 
and the St. George’s banqueting-hall, already al- 
luded to. If he be a connoisseur in furniture 
and decoration, he may marvel at the wonderful 
Gouthier cabinet, of such finely sculptured or- 
molu that he will hesitate whether to appraise its 
value at ten or fifteen thousand pounds, and will 
go home to look upon those he has bought for 
hundreds with loathing and dismay. Superb 
wood-carving, by Grinling Gibbons, will chal- 
lenge his admiration in the Presence Chamber ; 
and after inspecting the Albert and St. George’s 
Chapels, and enjoying the splendid sylvan scenery 
from the windows, he will go into the outer air 
impressed with a conviction that he has seen a 
royal palace which may, in many respects, com- 
pare advantageously even with Fontainebleau. 
It is true that the latter is, from the practice of 
leaving many of the apartments untouched, al- 
most a school of decorative art; but so far as 
pictures and rare pieces of furniture are con- 
cerned, the French palace is far inferior to Eng- 
lish Windsor. 

Yet he will not have seen the actual dwelling 
of the sovereign of this realm any more than if 
he had been at Fontainebleau; for there is a 
region beyond that brought under his ken into 
which he may not penetrate except as a guest of 
the Queen, or by express permission, very rarely 
granted. If he be honored with an invitation to 
Windsor Castle, he will be admirably bestowed ; 
for, besides the magnificent apartments assigned 
to royal guests, there are snug quarters for those 
of lower but still distinguished rank. In no pal- 
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ace in Europe are more elegant and convenient 
rooms for guests of every degree than in Wind- 
sor Castle. They are, it is true, difficult to find ; 
and the castle will become a still more agreeable 
place of sojourn than it is when some topographic 
genius has laid down a map of the inhabited part 
of it. At present it would be simply maddening, 
were there not pages always civil and eager to 
capture the hapless wayfarer who has lost him- 
self in interminable corridors, and worn out his 
patience in trying to find the right flight of 
stairs. Beyond the spacious apartments as- 
signed recently to the King and Queen of the 
Belgians and their suite are delightful rooms 
in the Round Tower and other portions of 
the earlier structure of the castle. Those usu- 
ally occupied by the Crown Princess of Prus- 
sia are beautiful in the extreme, rich and snug 
at the same time, made warm and pleasant 
with glowing tapestry, and retaining a deliciously 
habitable air. The line of the Round and adja- 
cent towers gives a pleasing quaintness to the 
shape of the rooms, which, of a necessity, are 
portions of the sectors of an irregular circle. 
There are numerous many-angled rooms in this 
part of the castle, with windows deeply embayed 
in the thickness of the wall; apartments warm 
and comfortable in winter and deliciously cool in 
summer, and all delightfully furnished and hung 
with paintings and engravings, rich and rare, 
quaint and curious. For the most part, the 
royal and guest apartments are cut off from the 
rest of the castle by the great corridor, which 
can only be approached through the hall in which 
sit the pages, the depositories of the topographic 
lore of the castle—the corps of guides, in fact. 
This great corridor is one of the wonders of 
Windsor, and is yet so singularly constructed 
that its treasures can hardly be seen except on a 
very bright day. It is of immense length, but 
narrow, according, as Prince Paul says in “La 
Grande Duchesse,” to 7’ hadbitude des couloirs, and 
is the main artery of the system of private apart- 
ments of state and simple residence. A day or 
two might be spent pleasantly in this corridor 
alone, although the side light is ill adapted for 
displaying the pictures, among which are the 
masterpieces of Canaletto, full of air and light, 
and superb specimens of Reynolds, Gainsbor- 
ough, and Romney; portraits of Pitt and other 
statesmen, of soldiers and princes, and one of 
Lord ‘Thurlow absolutely priceless. Beneath the 
pictures stand busts of celebrated persons, groups 
in bronze, and a great wealth of cabinets in ebony, 
ormolu, old buhl, and that antique Oriental work 
which made the Japanese ambassadors wild with 
envy when they saw it on the occasion of their 
visit. In cabinets and cases of all shapes and 
kinds are hundreds of pieces of péte tendre of 


the best period of Sévres, forming part of that 
famous collection made by the “wicked Mar- 
quis ” for his luxurious master, King George IV. 
of sacred memory. Before the specimens of d/eu 
du rot, vert pomme, wil de perdrix, and rose 
Pompadour, the china maniac stands transfixed, 
until his attention is directed to some marvelous 
old Chelsea, which recalls his mind to the fact 
that Butcher Cumberland, as he was ridiculously 
called, not only converted a swamp into the 
beautiful lake known as Virginia Water, and a 
common country race-meeting into royal Ascot, 
but founded the old Chelsea porcelain-works. 
Between the cabinets and busts stand vases of 
old Chinese and Japanese ware, any one of which 
would be the lion of a sale at Christie’s; but so 
high is the tone of decoration here that they only 
seem in keeping with the general effect. 

Opening on the great corridor is a suite of 
drawing-rooms all luxuriously furnished—not in 
what is now considered as artistic taste—and 
glowing with rich hues. These rooms contain 
some of the best work of various kinds ever pro- 
duced. The White Drawing-room, which is not 
yellow like that of similar name at Buckingham 
Palace, and is entered through doors which close 
as exactly and noiselessly as those of a cabinet, 
is decorated (as its name implies) mainly in white 
and gold, in the later style of Louis Seize; fine 
carvings, heavily gilt, standing out boldly from a 
white ground. This handsome room, looking 
from a great bay-window over the Home Park, 
is not cumbered with furniture, but a couple of 
Gouthier cabinets in it could hardly be matched in 
Europe, Russia not excepted. The talk of Wind- 
sor assesses their value at ten thousand pounds ; 
but their perfection, like that of the bronzes, 
the candelabra, and other ornaments, passes 
description. Two of the pictures which adorn 
the walls of the White Drawing-room represent 
the Queen and the late Prince Consort at the pe- 
riod of their wedding. The bridegroom wears a 
rifleman’s dress of dark green, and is every inch 
of him the “ideal knight.” Young, handsome, 
elegant, and strong, altogether as unlike the mid- 
dle-aged gentleman whom persons now middle- 
aged themselves recollect as jolting along on his 
high-trotting horse as can well be imagined. 
The high-trotter was an ordinance of the physi- 
cian, and doubtless afforded much healthy ex- 
ercise ; but the faithful and energetic animal was 
an uncompromising enemy of the Graces. There 
are in this room also fine pictures of Queen Char- 
lotte in a red dress ; of Frederick Prince of Wales, 
by Ramsay ; and of the present Prince of Wales 
as a child, by Winterhalter, whose eminently 
courtly pictures, interesting of course from the 
subjects they represent, are irritating when con- 
sidered as works of art. Rich in mosaics and in 
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the magnificent porcelain plaques with which the 
Gouthier cabinets are inlaid, the White Drawing- 
room charms the eye, except when it is cast 
down on the rich velvet-pile carpet, designed in 
the atrocious taste of thirty or forty years ago, 
when people were made to walk on rose-bushes 
and hollyhocks, and a thousand gay colors stared 
upward from the floor. 

Next to the little used White Drawing-room 
is the Green Drawing-room, with great panels of 
green flowered satin let into the walls. The rich 
hangings and handsome furniture, even the su- 
perb fireplace, of this central drawing-room, are 
lost sight of in the great wealth of Sévres con- 
tained in the various cabinets. The quantity 
of this rare porcelain is almost as remarkable 
as its quality—most important of all, the ser- 
vice made for Louis XVI., which afterward 
became the property of George IV. No such 
set of d/eu du rod exists elsewhere. The color 
is absolutely perfect, and the paintings are by 
the most eminent hands ever employed at the 
royal porcelain manufactory. This wonderful 
service is not overdone with the blaze of color 
and the rich, heavy gilding peculiar to Sévres. 
Inside the gilt rim, with its inner band of d/eu 
du rot, is a plain white zone, within which is the 
picture framed as it were in plain gold. There 
is another peculiarity about this grand service— 
it is complete, with the very trifling exception of 
a couple of plates, broken or stolen in the time 
of George IV., who sometimes used part of it at 
breakfast. Stray plates and other pieces pur- 
porting to have formed part of this famous set 
find their way from time to time into auction- 
rooms, and fetch enormous prices; but the only 
theory that can be set up concerning them is 
that they are rejected pieces, for the whole ser- 
vice at Windsor is complete, with the exception 
noted, as supplied to the French King. Other 
wonderful pieces of Sévres are ensconced in the 
cabinets of the Green Drawing-room—services 
decorated with flowers and with animals, and 
divinely painted. There are garnitures de che- 
minée and huge bowls by dozens, all of the very 
finest kind and the best period, the later days of 
Louis XV. and the early ones of his hapless suc- 
cessor. Connoisseurs skilled in china have esti- 
mated the value of the contents of the Green 
Drawing-room at two hundred thousand pounds 
—but this must be as rough an estimate as that 
of the famous gold plate, said to be worth mil- 
lions, and which certainly does weigh seven tons 
at the least. Beyond this drawing-room the 
Queen rarely goes, except on the occasion of a 
state dinner, when the Royal Dining-room in the 
Prince of Wales’s Tower is occupied. The 
Crimson Drawing-room is generally occupied by 
the ladies and gentlemen of the household, and 


to eyes greedy of color is more attractive than 
either the Green or White rooms. Crimson 
satin glows on the walls and on the furniture, 
and throws into strong relief the magnificent 
malachite vase, presented to the Queen by the 
late Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and several 
beautiful cabinets inlaid with Florentine mosaic. 
Here, too, is the grand piano-forte on which the 
Queen received her first lessons, as well as a bevy 
of Winterhalters, and a good portrait of the 
Duke of Kent by Beechy. 

Immediately beyond this crimson room is the 
Royal Dining-room, only used on state occa- 
sions, and capable of accommodating a large 
party of guests. Everything in this apartment 
is in the simplest possible style. Plain gilt 
moldings and handsome rosewood form its only 
decoration, excepting the wine-cooler designed 
by Flaxman for George IV. when Prince Regent. 
This extraordinary work is several feet in length, 
and may be described as a Capo di Monte tureen 
translated into silver-gilt. Bacchanalian groups 
dance round its “swelling port” ; fruit, reptiles, 
and animals cling to the rim; and the common 
objects of the seashore incrust the base. How 
such a richly confused work of art was evolved 
from the severe imagination of Flaxman must 
for ever remain a mystery, like the precise loss of 
hard cash that its production entailed upon eve- 
rybody who had anything to do with it. Happily 
it was not so fatal as the Albert Memorial, which 
killed everybody at first concerned with it; but 
this punch-bowl, or wine-cooler, or font, or pap- 
boat—for it has served every one of these pur- 
poses—was a serious enough matter in its day. 
This, however, is not the dining-room occupied 
daily by the Queen. At the other end of the 
corridor, just over the Queen’s entrance to the 
castle, is an octagonal room, sober in tone and 
plain almost to the exaggeration of plainness in 
its decoration. Lined with oak, it contains only 
three objects of a pictorial character. Two of 
these are in Gobelins tapestry, and represent the 
appetizing subject of a boar-hunt. The third is 
of quite another character ; it is a portrait paint- 
ed only the other day by the Baron von Angeli, 
whose picture of the Crown Princess created so 
much sensation in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy three or four years since. It is the 
triumph of almost brutal realism. From the 
widow’s-cap to the clasped hand it is the posi- 
tive but unflattering likeness of the Queen, and 
preferred by her on that account above all other 
of her portraits. It is the antithesis of a Win- 
terhalter—the work of a painter after the Pro- 
tector Cromwell’s own heart. Not only is every 
feature painted in with its defects exaggerated, 
its harder lines intensified, but even the shade of 
complexion is strengthened. It might be said to 
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be the portrait of a monarch painted by a repub- 
lican. Yet it is the favorite of the Queen, and 
hangs immediately above and behind the chair 
she habitually occupies at dinner and luncheon, 
thus challenging almost perpetual comparison. 
In this cruel piece of realism the Queen wears 
rather her stately than her ordinary look, but the 
position and painting of the hands are simply 
masterly. It is in this Oak-room, or in her pri- 
vate sitting-room overlooking the Long Walk, 
that the Queen gets through the routine work of 
her exalted position during her residence at 


Windsor. This Oak-room is, like all the truly pri- 
vate apartments at Windsor, completely shut in 
from the more public part of the castle, and can 
only be approached from the Grand Corridor. 
At Windsor, indeed, that most magnificent of 
royal residences, the problem is completely solved 
how to attend with the utmost severity to public 
business, to conduct a royal pageant on a scale 
which throws the festivities of Berlin and St. Pe- 
tersburg into the shade, and to secure at a mo- 
ment’s notice the most perfect seclusion. 
Time. 





THE ROSE OF LOVE. 


*T°WAS but a rose—he gave it me; 

Ah! it was more than any rose ; 

A year that comes, a year that goes, 
May bring no sweeter mystery. 


As nun, with faith’s own prayer, I gave 
The inmost of my soul for this, 
Nor ever dreamed that soul could miss 
The answer that my faith did crave. 


Each leaf was leaf of love’s own book ; 
I read it o’er and o’er again ; 
*Twas joy that never felt a pain— 
So love lives in a touch or look. 


"Twas but a rose—and roses fade; 
I never learned this in the morn; 
The sun of life, with golden scorn, 
Ne’er taught me how a rose was made, 


And so all day I read my rose; 

O sweet, sweet rose of tender hue, 

No year makes sweeter things than you— 
But summer comes, and summer goes. 


They say the bee-sting in the heart 
Of rarest flower may sometime be; 
My rose had hid it deep from me, 

Or else my love was thing apart. 


And roses fall; so pale and brown 


My rose became. 


Did Love go free? 


And did he fly from thee and me ?— 
I threw the scentless blossom down. 


But surely, when the year comes round, 
The summer-time with roses sweet, 
Then Love again my love will greet, 

And roses grow from love's death-wound. 


MARIE LE BARON. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


REFLECTION OF NATIONAL CHARAC- 
TER IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


RECENT number of the “ Quarterly Review” 
contained an article entitled ‘‘ Retlection of 
English Character in English Art,” in which certain 
charges made by Mr. Gladstone against the national 
disposition are met by the assertion that they are 
unfounded from the fact that the evil deplored is 
entirely absent from the art and literature of the 
country. The dominant faculty of any people will 
always be found, the ‘‘ Quarterly” writer believes, 
in the unconscious tendencies of popular taste. He 
argues as follows : 


History is made up of politics, and in England, 
wherever there are politics, there is passion. The 

itical action of a nation is doubtless the index of 
its character, but where the nature of its action is 
disputed, as at present, we must endeavor to find a 
clew to its character in some other quarter. Such a 
clew may, we think, be obtained by examining the 
tendencies of popular taste. The character of every 
great nation is reflected indirectly in its art and lit- 
erature, as well as directly in its history. Poets, 
painters, sculptors, musicians, and architects show 
us the thoughts that pass through the mind of a 
people, and embody in an ideal form the objects 
that appear to it most noble, or beautiful, or worthy 
of pursuit. Art, again, shows the most sensitive 
sympathy with every social change which a nation 
undergoes. If, therefore, we can discover any mas- 
terful tendencies in our contemporary art, which can 
only be explained by the predominant influence of 
what is known to be a strong national passion, and, 
if these are also found to coexist with analogous 
forces in the political world, then we shall be able to 
form a much more satisfactory judgment as to the 
nature of our ruling passion than if we were to draw 
our conclusion from politics alone. 

First, then, we may say with certainty that, if 
contemporary English art afford any indication of 
the dominant passion imputed to the nation by Lib- 
eral critics, or of any other absorbing and exclusive 

rinciple of life, it will be as untrue to the spirit of 
its traditions as Mr. Gladstone thinks the English 
ner is to the spirit of the Constitution descri 

y Pitt. What distinguishes English literature, for 
instance, is its balance of liberty and authority. 


at which we 


And now to apply the conclusions 
have arrived. A dispute has arisen as to the true 


character of the English ple. Mr. Gladstone 
has imparted to the world his own conception of that 
character. The assumption on which his argument 
— is, that the Tories are making England 
alse to her mission by flattering her dominant pas- 
sion for extended — That this really is her 
dominant passion he does not attempt to prove by 
any evidence beyond his simple assertion: ‘‘ The 
sentiment of empire may be called innate in every 
Briton. It is part of our patrimony, born with our 
birth ; dying only with our death ; incorporating it- 
self in the first elements of our knowledge, and in- 
terwoven with all our habits of mental action upon 
public affairs.” If this be so, it is morally certain 


that this master tendency will display itself in our 
art, and we have accordingly sought for traces of its 
influence in our painting, our drama, and our fiction. 
The leading imaginative characteristics of a people, 
poeene by their genius in the manner supposed 

y Mr. Gladstone, are obvious. Coarse and vulgar 
as the instinct of material aggrandizement may be, 
it at least requires to be nourished on ideas of vehe- 
ment action and extended imagination. We should 
expect in our painters the vigorous movement of 
Rubens, or the brutal force of Caravaggio ; in our 
dramatists, the splendid extravagance of Marlowe ; 
in our novelists, the romantic conceptions, though 
not the tasteful execution, of Scott. ith the idea, 
too, of empire are inseparably associated ideas of 
central authority, such as those which are expressed 
with so much majesty in the ‘‘ Aineid.” But what 
have we found, in fact, to be the characteristic fea- 
tures of modern English art? Domesticity, asshown 
in the almost exclusive devotion of our painting to 
genre subjects, in the prosaic tone of our drama, and 
in the narrow range of our fiction. 


The relation of literature and art to the prevail- 
ing tendencies of a people is certainly an interesting 
study, but, so far from this relation being either 
complete or trustworthy, a wide gulf, to our mind, 
really separates the great body of the community 
from all forms of esthetic expression. Literature 
comes very much nearer to popular feeling than art 
does with all except the Latin races, and there have 
been periods when poets and painters have borne a 
measure of relation to popular tendencies, the poets 
sometimes fully and the painters to certain limited 
feelings and aspirations. But let us glance rapidly 
at art and literature as they stand to-day in their re- 
lations to popular taste. 

In the United States there is really nothing in 
common between the people and our art, no common 
ground of sympathy or feeling, no common standard 
of judgment, no accepted base of appreciation or in- 
terchange of ideas. The art world is a world of its 
own, wherein the culture, the ideas, the aspirations, 
the purposes, are essentially different from those of 
the rest of the community. Even literary circles 
have for the most part little in common with art cir- 
cles, poets and writers being generally a little more 
ignorant of art beyond its historical phase, and more 
indifferent to it, than any other class. Artists here 
simply address each other, and a small circle of ad- 
mirers. The throngs that gather at the exhibitions, 
and the reports of art matters in the newspapers, do 
not disprove what we are saying, for people have 
a childlike fondness for pictures, and are always 
amused by illustrated periodicals or collections of 
story-telling paintings. American painters are com- 
monly cautious, conventional, simple-minded, with 
no theatrical fondness for sensation or extravagance, 
loving their art in its minor chords, so to speak ; ap- 
preciating delicacy and purity of expression much 
more than stirring action. Our people, on the other 
hand, are bold and restless, full of invention, de- 
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lighting in novelty, ambitious for great successes, 
audacious in conception, and inclined to emphasis 
and exaggeration in all that they utter. Judging 
from our national characteristics, we should show 
in our art, according to the “ Quarterly Review,” 
“the vigorous movement of Rubens” ; in our dram- 
atists, “the splendid extravagance of Marlowe”; 
in our novelists, “the romantic conceptions, though 
not the tasteful execution, of Scott.” How com- 
pletely the reverse of all this our painting, our stage, 
and our fiction are we all know full well. Our peo- 
ple, indeed, do not expect either art or literature to 
reflect their feelings or to express the passions that 
agitate them. It is true that literature has in a few 
instances influenced and even led strong currents of 
feeling, but at this moment there is neither a writer 
nor a painter in the land with any conspicuous hold 
upon the affections of the people. This assertion 
needs to be modified somewhat for New England, 
and the Southern people have shown an active sym- 
pathy for a few of their writers; but for the most 
part our people are without a literature that in any 
just degree reveals their tendencies, represents their 
passions, or excites their sympathies, or one with 
which they feel any deep concern. Art amuses them 
a little, literature somewhat more, but both are looked 
upon as rather idle and practically worthless things, 
which may in some degree be supported, but which 
have very little place in the earnest interests of life. 

While other peoples come nearer into relation 
with their art than we do, no community wholly does 
so. The domesticity shown in English productions 
of which the “ Quarterly” speaks is but one side of 
the British mind. Britons scarcely less than ourselves 
are restless and ambitious; they push colonizing 
schemes into remote quarters ; their ships penetrate 
every sea; they have shown, and are showing, im- 
mense audacity, enterprise, and a spirit of aggran- 
dizement—all of which has some place in their writ- 
ings, but scarcely any in their art. Recently English 
artists and writers have exhibited a great fondness 
for classical themes ; the magazines are full of dis- 
cussions of Greek topics, and the exhibitions are 
characterized by paintings of Greek and Roman 
scenes, and yet it would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more radically opposed than is the rugged, pic- 
turesque, and barbaric English character to the re- 

fined Greek. 

‘In France writers have often a great hold upon 
multitudes of people, but they usually do not reflect 
the sober instincts and conventional tendencies of the 
middle class, which is the major part of the commu- 
nity. Individuals of the dourgeoise flit through French 
fiction (mostly for purposes of satire), but its general 
tone and sentiment are far different from the prudent 
and sedate tastes of this class, particularly as found in 
the provinces. A few writers, such as André Theu- 
riet, have given us glimpses of this middle class, but 
it is quite certain that French romantic literature as 
a whole depicts phases of life that are exceptional, 
and reflects characteristics that are only in a small 
degree national. French art is doubtless nearer to 
national character than either British or American 


art ; but painters like Corot and Millet have nothing 
in common with the attributes usually accredited 
to French character—with those painters extrava- 
gance and theatrical sensation being utterly un- 
known. 

The fact is that the larger number of artists and 
writers are too often Bohemians, with erratic tastes 
and wholly independent modes of thought, and for 
these reasons, if for no other, are not always calcu- 
lated by their natural bent to show the age and body 
of the time, its “form and pressure.” It is clear, we 
think, that national character must not be sought for 
in art if we would measure its depth and reach with 
fullness, and that the English reviewer has done no 
more than to make a special and ingenious plea 
which is interesting and suggestive, but misleading. 


TOWN SPACES AND TOWN GARDENS, 


ARTISTs and architects are accustomed to deplore | 
the rigid and mathematical laying out of the streets 
in the upper part of New York, affirming that by 
the plan pursued suitable sites or spaces for grand 
structures are unattainable. Were it at any time 
desired to erect a cathedral upon the scale of that 
of Cologne, it would be impossible, we are told, un- 
less, as was done with the Grand Central Depot, 
streets are closed and taken possession of for the 
purpose. Depth is possible, as some blocks are from 
seven to eight hundred feet long, but the width be- 
tween each cross-street is not more than two hun- 
dred feet, less than half the width of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. The new Roman Catholic Cathedral, re- 
cently dedicated, occupies one entire square, yet it is 
only half the length of St. Peter’s, and if it covered 
the whole width of the square, it would be over thir- 
ty feet narrower than the cathedral at Cologne, or 
eighty-five feet less than the transept of St. Paul’s, 
London. But aswe could erect on the larger squares, 
should we ever desire to do so, cathedrals as big as 
Westminster Abbey, giving even more length if not 
greater width, we need not take our deficiencies in 
this particular very much to heart. As to sites, we 
are assured by certain critics that New York is 
wretchedly off, having nothing equal, for instance, 
to that of St. Paul’s, London. It is true that the 
ground rises toward St. Paul’s, and this may be the 
peculiar advantage it enjoys, for otherwise we do not 
see in what way its situation is superior to many 
sites in New York. The ground facing the public 
squares—the Battery, the City Hall Park, Union 
Square, Madison Square, Washington Square, Cen- 
tral Park—gives in many instances admirable sites 
for large buildings—but has not, unfortunately, often 
been selected for the purpose, while many imposing 
structures have been crowded into narrow streets. 
Good sites for buildings are by no means common 
in any city, some of the noblest structures in the 
world being hidden away among clustering houses 
that render a full view of them impossible. New 
York has generally too flat a surface, but otherwise 
we can not agree with the critics referred to that it 
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is worse off than cities generally. So far, however, 
it has signally failed to take possession of such ad- 
vantages as its situation gives it. 

The writers who complain of the lack of build- 
ing sites dwell upon the waste spaces at the rear of 
the houses in the long blocks between the avenues. 
These spaces are declared to be of use solely for 
drying clothes ; and one discontented person in the 
‘* American Architect” wants to see them thrown 
into small parks for the benefit and use of residents 
of houses bordering them. The rear yards of our 
dwellings are certainly far from being either as orna- 
mental or rightly useful as they might be, but it 
would be unwise to curtail them. A little industry 
and taste would make them as elegant and pleasing 
as they are now distasteful. In old times the rear 
yard in New York was a very different thing from 
what it is now. The lots were all twenty-five feet 
wide, instead of as now from twelve to twenty ; the 
houses were not usually more than forty-five feet 
deep ; and hence there was a space big enough for a 
play-ground for children and for grass and flowers. 
These old-fashioned yards had usually vigorous 
grape-vines that clambered over framework to the 
upper stories of the house; there were flowering 
shrubs, sometimes fruit-trees, roses, geraniums, and 
other flowers; a well-kept grass-plat ornamented 
their center. What has become of these semi-rural 
spots—little green and charming spaces where chil- 
dren sported, and even sometimes afternoon tea was 
served? The rear spaces are not so large as they 
once were, houses now being deeper and on narrow- 
er lots, and such space as exists is for the most part 
in disorder. The grass-plat is worn and neglected ; 
a few bushes and vines struggle for existence, and 
perhaps a lonely geranium tries to brighten the pic- 
ture with a blossom or two. Taste and care are all 
that are needed to make these rear spaces fair and 
beautiful tosee. Wonders can be done in the way of 
flowers in a very smal! area. Even a window-sill 
can be made radiant with beauty. The disposition to 
turn things to good account is the great point, with- 
out which no change of plan will accomplish the 
desired result. No doubt rear yards are neglected 
on account of our custom of frequently changing 
residences ; but perhaps if people cultivated their 
gardens more, the inclination to move would be less 
marked. Landlords may take a hint from this, and 
realize that tasteful inclosures in the rear would have 
a money value as desirable features. A great deal is 
now being done in the way of encouraging house- 
hold art. Ladies are covering their walls with 
painted china, their windows with strange devices in 
the way of curtains, their chair-backs with artistic 
embroidery. This mania to make the house beduti- 
ful might well be extended to all the surroundings, 
and work in the rear gardens might not only give us 
parterres of flowers to look at, but plant roses in the 
cheeks of the fair gardeners—a consummation in 
many cases devoutly to be wished. Will not our 
Society of Decorative Art and art schools for young 
women take up this subject, and instruct their pupils 
how to make beautiful the prospects that their win- 


dows look out upon? A little time and a very little 
money would do it all. Let us hope to see vines 
clambering up every house-side, blossoms peering in 
at every window, verdure clothing every fence-line, 
art and taste transforming the present unsightliness 
into grace and beauty. 


INCREASE OF MELANCHOLY. 


THE lament comes from many quarters that over- 
civilization is making the educated classes despon- 
dent and melancholy. Weariness of life is eating, 
it is said, into the heart of society. The disease is 
intense in Russia, where a dreamy melancholy is de- 
scribed by all native writers as one of the features 
of cultured circles. It is a form of despondency 
that evinces itself in a disposition to brood over 
wrongs, and which lies, it is alleged, at the root of 
the present political disturbances. A similar melan- 
choly, if we may believe certain writers, is spreading 
over England. The London “ Spectator” has twice 
made the theme a topic for discussion. In Mr. James 
Payn’s essay, ‘‘ The Midway Inn,” which the reader 
will find elsewhere in this number of the *‘ Journal,” 
the landlord of the inn, who is indulging in a mono- 
logue, declares “‘ There is no such thing as high spir- 
its anywhere,” and thinks that the growth of educa- 
tion has destroyed all good fellowship. ‘ Boys,” he 
says, “are so crammed with information that when 
they grow up there is absolutely no room in them for 
a joke.” A poet writes in the new magazine, 
“* Time,” of ‘‘ The Age of Despair,” and says : 


Too far our race has journeyed from its birth ; 
Too far Death casts his shadow o’er the earth. 

Ah, what remains to strengthen and support 
Our hearts, since they have lost the trick of mirth? 


Mr. Mallock has asked gravely, in a series of essays, 
“Ts Life worth living?” and the German novelist 
Lindau ceaselessly harps in his stories on the emp- 
tiness and worthlessness of everything. Poets and 
romancists, however, have always been disposed to 
take despairing views of things, and melancholy has 
frequently been cultivated as a fashion. Young Ar- 
thur in “ King John” exclaims : 


**. ... when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night 
Only for wantonness.” 


But this sort of affectation, is as old as human nature. 

Is it solely for wantonness that sadness now over- 
spreads the world? The melancholy of the poets— 
that which the ‘‘ Saturday Review” calls “‘ Werther- 
ism "—is doubtless a melancholy of the true Jaques 
characteristics—a whimsical egotism and selfish bit- 
terness that finds its own praise by defaming the rest 
of mankind ; but the sadness that comes over the 
world now seems to have arisen from mental strain, 
from excess of meditation and study. Years ago 
Emerson found in England numbers of “silent 
Greeks,” men whose fastidious culture shrank from 
the collisions and contests of life, whose over-fas- 
tidiousness had paralyzed impulse and ambition, who 
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admired nothing and sought for nothing, because 
nothing could come up to the level of their lofty 
ideals. This indicates that scholarly melancholy is 
not a new thing, but has simply increased as edu- 
cation has extended to greater numbers. 

Vet is it true that sadness is peculiarly the prod- 
uct of culture? The very incarnation of melancholy 
is to be found in Millet’s pictures of French rustics, 
What a picture of sullen gloom is that of his “ Sow- 
er”—a life without hope, without light, bound for 
ever to the wheel of dreary task! And yet this is 
an out-of-door laborer. We might expect melan- 
choly to grow up in the shop amid the ceaseless din 
of machinery, but in primitive, picturesque labor why 
should there not abound the old joyousness? There 
is less oppression and injustice now: the laborer is 
protected ; the fruits of his fields are garnered for 
himself, instead of for priest, king, or robber baron ; 
and yet, if we may believe the painter, an intense 
gloom rests upon him. Can it be that, suffering less 
than his ancestors, he yet embodies the accumula- 
tions of sorrow and despair that have been borne by 
his race? Or is it that while still as lowly as his pro- 
genitors, he has caught visions of higher and better 
things, that time has taught him to think and com- 
pare, to discover all that is withheld from him, to 
see in himself the perpetual drudge kept for ever in 
the dust by the unjust discriminations of life? The 
English rustic, also, has ceased to be the merry fellow 
he was once—foregone all his old sports and pastimes, 
without really gaining compensation in education ; 
but, having in a rude way learned to think, he has 
come into the possession of discontent and distrust. 

It is no wonder that gloom should be the heri- 
tage of drudges of the fields and victims of tasteless 
labor; but a wonder, indeed, that education should 
bring a mildew upon the heart and brain of people 
who have all the world before them to choose from 
and enjoy. Indisputably, if this result be true, it is 
because education is wrong in its methods and ob- 


jects. It would be far different if nature were 
studied more and the artificial sentiments of the 
poets and romancists less, Melancholy comes of 
brooding and introspection, and hence if men were 
to look abroad rather than within, to open their eyes 
and hearts to the beauties and wonders of meadows 
and woods, of sky and sea, then despondency would 
be effectually exorcised. It is not knowledge wholly, 
but kinds of knowledge, that bring gloom and-sadness. 
Naturalists are not disposed that way, nor men of 
science, nor any who study outward life instead of 
emotions and passions. Our literature is clearly too 
subjective ; we should have back the old breezy, ob- 
jective novel, the picturesque stir of Walter Scott, 
the robust energy of Cooper. Culture ought to 
chasten and enrich our whole being, filling us with 
Matthew Arnold’s “‘ sweetness and light.” Is it not 
odd that one prophet should be preaching this be- 
neficence as the outcome of the right use of the 
mind, while others are deploring the gloom that in- 
tellectualism is casting over the world? But in fact 
is it intellectualism? Are we not giving that name 
to emotional unrest, self-consciousness, and feverish 
desire? Intellectualism broadens, enlarges, exalts ; 
all great, honest, healthful mental training and de- 
velopment can do mankind no harm ; but new con- 
ditions, no doubt, involve new complications. Com- 
pensations always bring their evils; hence a too 
studious and introspective questioning may quicken 
melancholy into an epidemic. A little heroic treat- 
ment will stamp it out; nothing, indeed, could be 
better for the afflicted than a sharp misfortune or 
two. If this can not be obtained at will, let them 
try a wholesale dose of out-of-doors, or let them 
emigrate and colonize, or explore new countries, or 
take up a science, or create for themselves some 
good, sturdy purpose. The mystery of life will still 
remain a mystery, and the uncertainties of all things 
remain uncertainties—but what matter, if we do 
not brood upon them ? 





Books of 


FTER the decay of Rome and the downfall of 

the Western Empire there is no epoch of his- 

tory more interesting or more significant than that 
which has come to be known as the Renaissance. It 
is literally, as its name suggests, a period of re-birth 
—a revival or renewal of the long-suspended breath 
of civilization ; and in it are to be sought the begin- 
nings of the modern world, of the condition of 
things amid which we live. From the period of the 
Renaissance to our own time the story of mankind 
has been, on the whole, one of orderly, steady, and 
homogeneous progress or growth, and each succes- 
sive step or stage can be traced, and its origin and 
sequence pointed out. Between the modern world, 
however, and that ancient world from which it is so 


the Day. 


different and yet with which it has so much in com- 
mon, there lies the great gulf of the Dark Ages; 
and the Renaissance is the dawn which closed that 
“double night of ages and of death” and ushered 
in the day whose warmth and light and accumulated 
treasures we now enjoy. Tothe Renaissance, there- 
fore, belongs the interest which attaches in a pe- 
culiar degree to all beginnings, and it is undeniable 
that the period—its causes and characteristic phe- 
nomena—deserves far more attention than it has ever 
received at the hands of historians and students. 
One branch of the subject Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds, previously well known for his studies in 
Greek and Italian literature and art, has endeavored 
to treat with a considerable degree of fullness in his 
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** Renaissance in Italy.” According to the author’s 
design, this evork will comprise four volumes, enti- 
tled respectively ‘‘ The Age of the Despots ” (deal- 
ing with the politics of the period), “ The Revival 
of Learning” (dealing with its scholarship), “‘ The 
Fine Arts,” and “Italian Literature.” Though 
these volumes, taken together and in the order 
planned, form one connected study of Italian cul- 
ture at a certain period of history, still each is com- 
plete in itself, treats of a distinct department of the 
general subject, and can be read independently of 
its companions. Each installment of the work as it 
appeared has been very warmly received in Eng- 
land, and the work as a whole seems destined to 
meet and satisfy the want which has so long been 
inadequately supplied by the writings of Rio and 
Roscoe. In introducing it to the American public 
the publishers, availing themselves of the present 
demand for works on the fine arts, have selected the 
third volume ; * intimating, however, that, should this 
meet with the reception to which its acknowledged 
merits entitle it, the republication of the other vol- 
umes will speedily follow. 

In attempting now to define the character of this 
special volume, we should say at the start that, 
though complete in itself, its method of treatment is 
shaped by the nature of the general work of which 
it foyms a part. The author does not content him- 
self with retracing the history of the Italian arts, 
treating them as an isolated and independent phe- 
nomenon, but endeavors to define their relation to the 
main movement of Renaissance culture, of which 
they were simply one phase or mode of expression. 
“ Keeping this, the chief object of my whole work, 
steadily in view, I have tried to explain the depen- 
dence of the arts on medizval Christianity at their 
commencement, their gradual emancipation from ec- 
clesiastical control, and their final attainment of 
freedom at the moment when the classical revival 
culminated.” This subordination of the special sub- 
ject of the work to a more comprehensive theme by 
no means fetters the treatment, but, on the contrary, 
by exhibiting the fine arts in their proper relations 
to the circumstances which produced, and shaped, 
and fostered them, gives them a new significance 
and a keener interest. The revival of sculpture and 
painting at the end of the thirteenth century was 
among the earliest signs of that new intellectual birth 
to which the title of Renaissance has been given ; 
and the history of the entire period, with its gradual 
evolution and sudden mutations, is unmistakably re- 
flected in these most sympathetic and sensitive of 
the arts. How dominant a 7é/ art played in that 
special phase of the Renaissance which was illus- 
trated in Italy, Mr. Symonds is obliged to direct at- 
tention to at the very threshold of his work. Here 
is the opening paragraph of his book : 


It has been granted only to two nations, the 
Greeks and the Italians, and to the latter only at the 


* Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts. By John 
Addington Symonds. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
8v0, Pp. 550. 





time of the Renaissance, to invest every phase and 
variety of intellectual energy with the form of art. 
Nothing notable was produced in Italy between the 
thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries that did not 
bear the stamp and character of fine art. If the 
methods of science may be truly said to regulate 
our modes of thinking at the present time, it is no 
less true that during the Renaissance art exercised 
a like controlling influence. Not only was each de- 
partment of the fine arts practiced with singular 
success ; not only was the national genius to a very 
— extent absorbed in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture—but the esthetic impulse was more 
subtly and widely diffused than this alone would im- 
ply. It the Italians in the very center of 
their intellectual vitality, imposing its conditions on 
all the manifestations of their thought and feeling, 
so that even their shortcomings may be ascribed in a 
great measure to their inability to quit the esthetic 
point of view. 


The whole of this first chapter is most valuable 
and suggestive—profound without being pedantic, 
and eloquent without being rhetorical. It discusses 
the relation of art to the character and culture of 
the Italian people, the reasons why painting instead 
of sculpture became the supreme art of the Renais- 
sance period, the differences between ancient and 
modern art, the relation of the fine arts to Chris- 
tianity, the essential antagonism between piety and 
art, the compromises effected by the Church, and 
the humanization of ecclesiastical ideas by art. All 
these topics are discussed with a vigor and clearness 
which leaves nothing to be desired, and there are few 
so versed in the history and philosophy of art as not 
to find in Mr. Symonds’s pages food for reflection 
and stimulus to thought. Particularly suggestive . 
are the paragraphs in which he treats of the relation 
of art to Christianity. This, as he says, is the most 
difficult and thorny question offered to the under- 
standing by the history of the Renaissance: 


On the very threshold of the matter I am bound 
to affirm my conviction that the spiritual purists of 
all ponder A Jews, the iconoclasts of Byzantium, 
Savonarola, and our Puritan ancestors—were justi- 
fied in their mistrust of plastic art. The spirit of 
Christianity and the spirit of figurative art are op- 

, not because such art is immoral, but because 
it can not free itself from sensuous associations. It 
is always bringing us back to the dear life of earth, 
from which the faith would sever us. It is always re- 
minding us of the body which piety bids us to forget. 
Painters and sculptors glorify that which saints and 
ascetics have mortified. The masterpieces of Titian 
and Correggio, for example, lead the soul away from 
compunction, away from penitence, away from wor- 
ship even, to dwell on the delight of youthful faces, 
blooming color, graceful movement, delicate emo- 
tion. . . . When the worshiper would fain ascend 
on wings of ecstasy to God, the infinite, ineffable, 
unrealized, how can he endure the contact of those 
splendid forms in which the lust of the eye and the 
-_ of life, professing to subserve devotion, remind 

im rudely of the goodliness of sensual existence? 
. . . The sublimity and elevation it [art] gives to 
carnal loveliness are themselves hostile to the spirit 
that holds no truce or compromise of traffic with the 
flesh. As displayed in its most perfect phases, in 
Greek sculpture and Venetian painting, art dignifies 
the actual mundane life of man ; but Christ, in the 
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e of uncompromising piety, means every- 

ing most alien to this po life—self-denial, 

abstinence from fleshly pleasure, the waiting for true 

bliss beyond the grave, seclusion even from social 
and domestic ties... . 

If, then, there really exists this an ism be- 
tween fine art glorifying human life and piety con- 
temning it, how came it, we may t even in 
the middle ages the Church hailed art as her coad- 
jutor? The answer lies in this, that the Church has 
always compromised. When the conflict of the first 
few centuries of Christianity had ended in her tri- 
umph, she began to mediate between asceticism 
and the world. Intent on absorbing all existing ele- 
ments of life and power, she conformed her system 
to the Roman type, established her service in basili- 
cas‘and pagan temples, adopted portions of the an- 
tique ritual, and converted local genii into saints. 
At the same time she utilized the spiritual forces of 
monasticism, and turned the mystic impulse of ec- 
statics to account. . . . The Christianity she formed 
and propagated was different from that of the New 
Testament, inasmuch as it had taken up into itself a 
mass of mythological anthropomorphic elements, 
Thus transmuted and materialized, thus accepted by 
the vivid faith of an unquestioning populace, Chris- 
tianity offered a proper medium for artistic activity. 
The whole first period of Italian painting was occu- 
pied with the endeavor to set forth in form and color 
the popular conceptions of a faith at once unphilo- 
sophical and unspiritual, but beautiful and fit for art 
by reason of the human elements it had assumed into 
its substance. It was natural, therefore, that the 
Church should show herself indulgent to the arts, 
which were effecting in their own sphere what she 
had previously accomplished, though purists and as- 
cetics, holding fast by the original spirit of their 
creed, might remain irreconcilably antagonistic to 
their influence. The Reformation, on the contrary, 
rejecting the whole mass of compromises sanctioned 
by the Church, and returning to the elemental prin- 
ciples of the faith, was no less naturally opposed to 
the fine arts, which, after giving sensuous form to 
Catholic mythology, had recently attained to liberty, 
and brought again the gods of Greece. 


Following this teeming and instructive first chap- 
ter there are a chapter on Architecture, a chapter on 
Sculpture, and four chapters on Painting, which was, 
as we have said, the paramount art of the Renais- 
sance, and to which much the greater portion of the 
book is assigned. A chapter each is assigned to Mi- 
chael Angelo and Benvenuto Cellini, who are por- 
trayed at full length as typical (though contrasted) 
figures of the Italian Renaissance. A final chapter 
traces the decline of the art of painting through the 
sixteenth century to the extinction of the Renais- 
sance impulse ; and there are three appendices, com- 
prising papers on the Pulpits of Pisa and Ravello, 
on Michael Angelo’s Sonnets, and Chronological 
Tables. 

A more valuable treatise on art has not recently 
been offered to students, and it is to be hoped that it 
will meet with such a welcome as will insure the re- 
publication of the remaining volumes of the series 
in which it appears. 


In our notice last month of “ Wild Life in a 
Southern County” we spoke of the resemblance of 
the author’s method and style to that of Mr. John 


Burroughs, and we may add now that this resem- 
blance becomes still more noticeable in reading Mr. 
Burroughs’s ‘‘ Locusts and Wild Honey” * so soon 
after the Englishman’s work. There is just the dif- 
ference between the two books that there is between 
the surroundings of their authors; Mr. Burroughs 
having a certain wild and adventurous flavor, as of 
primitive woods and remote mountain fastnesses, 
while the Englishman’s so-called wild life is after all 
but the qualified wildness of a nature which is linked 
to man by many and long-continued associations, 
The Englishman’s observations, varied and interest- 
ing as they are, are confined to the limits of a farm 
and a small section of adjacent country, which have 
been inhabited and cultivated by man for many gen- 
erations; Mr. Burroughs, on the other hand, roams 
from Virginia to Canada, and, though nothing repels 
his curiosity merely because it is homelike and com- 
monplace, yet he draws his happiest inspirations from 
those virgin and untrodden wildernesses where the 
traces of man are lost in the immensity and profu- 
sion of nature. 

This wild, free, adventurous spirit is more notice- 
able in ‘‘ Locusts and Wild Honey” than in any 
previous work of Mr. Burroughs. The title, as he 
admits, is allegorical rather than strictly descriptive, 
but, “‘ if the name carries with it a suggestion of the 
wild and delectable in nature, of the free and un- 
garnered harvests which the wilderness everywhere 
affords to the observing eye and ear,” it will prove, 
as he says, sufficiently explicit for his purpose ; and, 
in fact, the title is in a peculiar degree suggestive of 
the contents of the volume. These contents con- 
sist of a number of detached papers dealing with 
such subjects as “‘ The Pastoral Bees,” “ Sharp Eyes,” 
‘* Strawberries,” ‘‘ Is it going to Rain?” “ Speckled 
Trout,” “ Birds and Birds,” “A Bed of Boughs,” 
“ Birds’-Nesting,” and “ The Halcyon in Canada.” 
The title of a paper is usually no more descriptive 
than the title of a book, but is used as a sort of pic- 
turesque summary of its general contents. It would 
be very difficult, in fact, to describe in a phrase or a 
sentence any half-dozen consecutive pages of Mr. 
Burroughs’s work ; for he does not aim at expound- 
ing a theory or inculcating doctrine, but simply lays 
before us a selection from the varied and manifold 
secrets and confidences which Nature withholds jeal- 
ously from the careless or the inattentive, but which 
she seems eager to disclose to the loving and vigilant 
observer. 

Perhaps the most effective and certainly the 
pleasantest way to convey an idea of the contents 
of the book will be to quote a few illustrative pas- 
sages taken almost at random from the different chap- 
ters. By comparing these with the similar quotations 
(in our last number) from ‘‘ Wild Life in a Southern 
County,” the reader will be able to obtain a very good 
idea of the resemblances and differences between two 
books which are unusually charming examples of a 
very delightful species of literature. The chapter 
on “ Bees” is full of quaint and curious lore, and we 





* Locusts and Wild Honey. By John Burroughs, 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 16mo, pp. 253. 
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shall by and by quote a passage from it; but our 
first selection shall be taken from the essay on 
“Sharp Eyes,” as defining the faculty and the habit 
by which Mr. Burroughs has been enabled to garner 
the copious harvest from which he offers us such 
opulent and varied sheaves : 


Noting how one eye seconds and reénforces the 
other, I have often amused myself by wondering 
what the effect would be if one could go on opening 
eye after eye to the number of a dozen or more, 
What would he see? Perhaps not the invisible— 
not the odors of flowers or the fever-germs in the air 
—not the infinitely small of the microscope or the 
infinitely distant of the telescope. This would re- 
quire, not more eyes so much as an eye constructed 
with more and different lenses; but would he not 
see with augmented power within the natural limits 
of vision? At any rate, some persons seem to have 
opened more eyes than others, they see with such 
force and distinctness ; their vision penetrates the 
tangle and obscurity where that of others fails like a 
spent or impotent bullet. How many eyes did Gil- 
bert White open? how many did Henry Thoreau? 
how many did Audubon? how many does the hunter, 
matching his sight against the keen and alert sense 
of a deer or a moose, or a fox or a wolf? Not out- 
ward eyes, but inward. We open another eye when- 
ever — I+ eee the first amass Agence . -— 
lines of things—whenever we the special detai 
and characteristic markings that this iaoak covers. 
Science confers new powers of vision. Whenever 


you have learned to discriminate the birds, or the 
country, it is 


plants, or the geological features of a 
as if new and keener eyes were added 

A man has a sharper eye than a dog, or a fox, or 
than any of the wild creatures, but not so sharp an 
ear or nose. But in the birds he finds his match. 
How quickly the old turkey discovers the hawk, a 
mere k against the sky, and how quickly the 
hawk discovers you if you happen to be secreted in 
the bushes, or behind the fence near which he alights ! 
One advantage the bird surely has, and that is, ow- 
hin the form, structure, and position of the eye, 
it has a much larger field of vision—indeed, can 
probably see in nearly every direction at the same 
instant, behind as well as before. Man’s field of 
vision embraces less than half a circle horizontally, 
and still less vertically; his brow and brain prevent 
him from seeing within many degrees of the zenith 
without a movement of the bos ; the bird, on the 
other hand, takes in nearly the whole sphere at a 
glance. I find I see, almost without effort, nearly 
every bird within sight in the field or wood I pass 
through (a flit of the wing, a flirt of the tail are 
enough, though the flickering leaves do all conspire 
to hide them), and that with like ease the birds 
see me, though unquestionably the chances are im- 
mensely in their favor. The eye sees what it has 
the means of seeing, truly. You must have the bird 
in your heart before you can find it in the bush. 
The eye must have pu and aim. No one ever 
yet found the walking fern who did not have the 
walking. fern in his mind. A person whose eye is 
full of Indian relics picks them up in every field he 
walks through. . . . 

The habit of observation is the habit of clear and 
decisive gazing ; not by a first casual glance, but by 
a steady, deliberate aim of the eye are the rare and 
characteristic things discovered. You must look in- 
tently and hold your eye firmly to the spot, to see 
more than do the rank and file of mankind. The 

ooter picks out his man and knows him with 
certainty from a stump, or a rock, or a cap on 


a pole. The phrenologists do well to locate, not 
ly form, color, weight, etc., in the region of the 
eye, but a faculty which they call individuality—that 
which separates, discriminates, and sees in every 
object its essential character, This is just as neces- 
sary to the naturalist as to the artist or the poet. 
The sharp eye notes specific points and differences 
—it seizes ye and preserves the individuality of 
the thing.—(Pages 37, 53, 55-) 


Here is the promised passage from the chapter 
on ‘‘ The Pastoral Bees” : 


It is the making of the wax that costs with the 
As with the poet, the form, the receptacle, 
gives him more trouble than the sweet that fills it, 
though, to be sure, there is always more or less 
empty comb in both cases. The honey he can have 
for the gathering, but the wax he must make him- 
self—must evolve from his own inner consciousness, 
When wax is to be made the wax-makers fill them- 
selves with honey and retire into their chamber for 
private meditation: it is like some solemn religious 
rite; they take hold of hands, or hook themselves 
together in long lines that hang in festoons from the 
top of the hive, and wait for the miracle to trans- 
ire. After about twenty-four hours their patience 
is rewarded, the honey is turned into wax, minute 
scales of which are secreted from between the rings 
of the abdomen of each bee; this is taken off and 
from it the comb is built up. It is calculated that 
about twenty-five pounds of Eeoap are used in elab- 
orating one pound of comb, to say nothing of the 
time that is lost. Hence the importance, in an 
economical point of view, of a recent device by 
which the honey is extracted and the comb returned 
intact to the bees. But honey without the comb is 
the perfume without the rose—it is sweet merely, 
and soon degenerates into candy. Half the delec- 
tableness is in breaking down these frail and exquisite 
walls yourself, and tasting the nectar before it has 
lost i’s freshness by contact with the air. Then the 
comb is a sort of shield or foil that prevents the 
tongue from being overwhelmed by the first shock 
of the sweet.—{ Page 15.) 


The essay on “ Strawberries ” is only less succu- 
lent and delicious than the berries themselves, and it 
would be difficult to say which leaves the more pun- 
gent and characteristic flavor upon the palate. The 
reader has probably enjoyed the eating of straw- 
berries in the past, and retains a grateful recollection 
of them ; but Mr. Burroughs will be apt to make him 
feel that he has hitherto done them but scant justice 
—that his appreciation has been far inferior to their 
deserts. In celebrating them, indeed, the author 
rises to strains of dithyrambic fervor: 


On the threshold of summer, Nature proffers us 
this, her virgin fruit ; more rich and sumptuous are 
to follow, but the wild delicacy and fillip of the 
strawberry are never repeated—that keen feathered 
edge greets the tongue in nothing else. Let me not 
be afraid of over-praising it, but probe and probe for 
words to hint its surprising virtues. We may well 
celebrate it with festivals and music. It has the in- 
describable quality of ail first things—that shy, un- 
cloying, provoking, barbed sweetness. It is eager 
and sanguine as youth. It is born of the copious 
dews, the fragrant nights, the tender skies, the plen- 
tiful rains of the early season. The singing of birds 
is in it, and the health and frolic of lusty Nature. 
It is the product of liquid May touched by the June 
sun. It has the tartness, the briskness, the unruli- 
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ness of spring, and the aroma and intensity of sum- 
mer. 

Oh, the strawberry days! how vividly they come 
back to one! The smell of clover in the fields, of 
blooming rye on the hills, of the wild grape beside 
the woods, and of the sweet honeysuckle and spirea 
about the house. The first hot, moist days. The 
daisies and buttercups, the songs of the birds, their 
first reckless jollity and love-making over, the full 
tender foliage of the trees, the bees swarming, and 
the air strung with resonant musical chords. The 
time of the sweetest and most succulent grass, when 
the cows come home with aching udders. Indeed, 
the strawberry belongs to the juiciest time of the 

ear. What a challenge it is to the taste, how it 

ites back again! and is there any other sound like 
the snap and crackle with which it salutes the ear on 
being plucked from the stems? It is a threat to one 
serse that the other is soon to verify. It snaps to 
the ear as it smacks to the tongue. All other berries 
are tame beside it.—{Page 65.) 

Like every other lover of Nature for its own 
sake, Mr. Burroughs is an enthusiastic angler, and 
some of the most delightful writing in his book will 
be found in the chapters on “ Speckled Trout,” ‘* A 
Bed of Boughs,” and ‘“‘ The Halcyon in Canada,” 
each of which describes a separate fishing expedi- 
tion. It should be said, however, that he enjoys the 


sport less for the mere fish which it secures than be- 
cause it affords the opportunity of getting at close 
quarters with Nature in her most confidential and 
fascinating aspects : 

I have been a seeker of trout from boyhood ey 
says], and on all the expeditions in which this fish 


has been the ostensible purpose I have brought home 
more game than my creel showed. In fact, in my 
_mature 7 I find I got more of nature into me, 
more of the woods, the wild, nearer to bird and 
beast, while threading my native streams for trout, 
than in almost any other way. It furnished a good 
excuse to go forth ; it Pe gery one in the right key ; it 
sent one through the fat and marrowy places of field 
and wood. Then the fisherman has a ess, pre- 
occupied look ; he is a kind of vagrant that nothing 
fears. He blends himself with the trees and the 
shadows. All his approaches are gentle and indi- 
rect. He times himself to the meandering, solilo- 

uizing stream; its impulse bears him along. At 
the foot of the waterfall he sits sequestered and hid- 
den in its volume of sound. The birds know he has 
no designs upon him, and the animals see that his 
mind is in the creek. His enthusiasm anneals him, 
and makes him pliable to the scenes and influences 
he moves among. . . . 

Iam sure I run no risk of over-praising the charm 
and attractiveness of a well-fed trout-stream, every 
drop of water in it as bright and pure as if the 
nymphs had brought it all the way from its source in 
crystal goblets, and as cool as if it had been hatched 
beneath a glacier. When the heated and soiled and 
jaded refugee from the city first sees one he feels as 
if he would like to turn it into his bosom and let it 
flow through him a few hours, it suggests such heal- 
ing freshness and newness. How his roily thoughts 
would run clear; how the sediment would go down 
stream! Could he ever have an impure or an un- 
wholesome wish afterward? The next best thing he 
can do is to tramp along its banks and surrender 
himself to its influence. If he reads it intently 
enough, he will, in a measure, be taking it into his 
mind and heart, and experiencing its salutary minis- 
trations.—(Page 109.) 


In the following passage the author interprets 
the secret of a feeling which is no doubt often expe- 
rienced by what Carlyle calls “the fatal generation 
of sight-seers” : 

The next morning we set out per steamer for the 
Saguenay, and entered upon the second phase of our 
travels, but with less relish than we could have 
wished. Scenery-hunting is the least satisfying pur- 
suit I have ever e ed in, What one sees in his 
necessary travels, or doing his work, or going a-fish- 
ing, seems worth while, but the famous view you go 
out in cold blood to admire is quite apt to elude you. 
Nature loves to enter a door another has 
opened ; a mountain view, or a waterfall, I have no- 
ticed, never looks better than when one has just 
been warmed up by the capture of a big trout. If 
we had been bound for some salmon-stream up the 
Saguenay, we should perhaps have possessed that 

enerous and receptive frame of mind—that open 
Soa of the heart—which makes one “ eligible to 
any good fortune,” and the grand scenery would have 
come in as a fit sauce to the salmon. Anadventure, 
a bit of experience of some kind, is what one wants 
when he goes forth to admire woods and waters— 
something to create a draught and make the embers 
of thought and feeling brighten. Nature, like cer- 
tain wary game, is best taken by seeming to pass by 
her intent on other matters.—({Page 246.) 


These excerpts, it should be said, indicate but 
imperfectly the quality of the book, and moreover — 
illustrate only one of its characteristic features. Per- 
haps the most piquant and entertaining passages are 
those in which the author narrates some of his per- 
sonal experiences and adventures, and for none of 
these have we been able to make room. 


THE character and merits of the series of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters” are probably by this time so 
well known to our readers that to say of the two 
latest volumes that they are up to the average of the 
series without quite equaling the best which it con- 
tains will, perhaps, give a sufficiently exact idea of 
their quality. Dean Church’s “Spenser” * is not 
the kind of work to attract or gratify the general 
reader, but it is probably the best guide to the study 
of Spenser that can be obtained. There is no great 
poem in any language which stands so much in need 
of commentary and explanation, which, in other 
words, is so apt to prove puzzling and baffling to the 
reader who comes to it without preparation and 
without the key, as the “ Faerie Queene.” Accord- 
ing to the plan of the author, the explanation which 
would have removed all difficulties was to have been 
given in the concluding book ; but, as only six books 
of the intended twelve were ever published, such 
help as the author himself might have afforded is 
confined to the brief introductory epistle to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, in which he outlines or summarizes his 
scheme, and suggests the moral which he intended to 
teach. The assistance furnished by this outline, 
however, is by no means sufficient to enable the read- 


* English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. 
Spenser. By R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo, pp. 180. 
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er to understand and appreciate the poem. He must 
know something of the circumstances under which 
it was conceived and composed ; of the condition of 
the English literature and language at the time it 
was written ; of the social and poetic ideals which 
were current at the time, and which would tend 
more or less to shape the author’s design ; of the 
personal and other influences to which he was ex- 
posed ; and of the extent to which the poem itself 
aided in creating the standard by which it has since 
been judged. All these points are treated by Dean 
Church in a manner which is at once comprehensive 
and concise, combining fullness of information and 
breadth of scholarship with acute critical insight and 
unusual soundness and temperateness of judgment. 
Such details of Spenser’s life as investigation has 
brought to light are also narrated with clearness and 
animation ; and the book, if not the most attractive, 
is likely to prove one of the most useful members 
of the series. 

Principal Shairp’s ‘“‘ Burns” * is much more like- 
ly to achieve popular success. It is not more skill- 
fully executed, perhaps, but the story of Robert 
Burns is one of the most touching and interesting in 
all the annals of literature, and the materials for it 
are so abundant that a biographer has little more to 
do than select and arrange what he finds best adapt- 
ed to his purposes. Principal Shairp has not at- 
tempted to narrate Burns’s life in much detail, but 
he brings out the leading and characteristic features 
of it with a clearness and emphasis that can hardly 
fail to lodge them firmly and permanently in the 
reader’s mind, His portrait is not likely to satisfy 
in all respects either the admirers or the detractors 
of Burns, for he aims at strict accuracy and imparti- 
ality, and few men have illustrated more strikingly 
than Burns the truth of Shakespeare’s saying that 
“the web of life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together.” One thing regarding Burns is plain to 
every one, and, indeed, makes his career the painful 
tragedy it was—the contradiction between the noble 
gifts he had and the actual life he lived. ‘* When, 
however,” says Principal Shairp, “we look more 
closely into the original outfit of the man, we seem 
in some sort to see how this came to be.” 

Given a being born into the world with a noble 
nature, endowments of head and heart beyond any 
of his time, wide-ranging sympathies, intellectual 
force of the strongest man, sensibility as of the ten- 
derest woman, also by a keen sense of 
right and wrong which he had brought from a pure 
home—place ail these high gifts on the one side, and 
over against them a lower nature, fierce and turbu- 
lent, filing him with wild passions which were hard 
to restrain and fatal to indulge—and between these 
two opposing natures a weak and irresolute will, 
which could overhear the voice of conscience, but 
had no strength to obey it ; launch such a man on 
such a world as this, and it is but too plain what the 
end will be. From earliest manhood till the close 
flesh and spirit were waging within him interminable 
war, and who shall say which had the victory? 


* English Men of Letters, Edited by John Morley. 
Robert Burns. By Principal Shairp. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 205. 





Among his countrymen there are many who are so 
captivated with his brilliant gifts and his genial tem- 
perament that they will not listen to any hint at the 
deep defects which marred them. Some would even 
go 50 far as to claim honcr for him not only as Scot- 

d's greatest poet, but as one of the best men she 
has produced. Those who thus try to canonize 
Burns are no true friends to his memory. They do 
but challenge the counter-verdict, and force men to 
recall facts which, if they can not forget, they would 
fain leave in silence. These moral defects it is ours 
to know ; it is not ours to judge him who had them. 
—(Page 186.) 

The estimate of the character and quality of 
Burns’s work is marked by the same impartial balan- 
cing of merits and defects, combined always with 
that reverence and grateful appreciation which is the 
due of great genius, however it may be mixed with 
baser alloy. ‘‘ Of all forms of literature,” says the 
author, “the genuine song is the most penetrating 
and the most to be remembered ; and in this kind 
Burns is the supreme master.” In another place he 
pronounces Burns ‘“‘the greatest lyric singer the 
world has known.” Of the two or three hundred 
songs written by him, there are many beneath his 
genius, but thirty or forty of them come up to the 
very highest standard. And “‘ these songs embody 
human emotion in its most condensed and sweetest 
essence. They appeal to all ranks, they touch all 
ages, they cheer toil-worn men under every clime. 
Wherever the English tongue is heard, beneath the 
suns of India, amid African deserts, on the Western 
prairies of America, among the squatters of Austra- 
lia—wherever men of British blood would give vent 
to their deepest, kindliest, most genial feelings, it is 
to the songs of Burns they spontaneously turn, and ° 
find in them at once a perfect utterance and a fresh 
tie of brotherhood. It is this which forms Burns's 
most enduring claim on the world’s gratitude.” 


THE critic is likely to be somewhat baffled in the 
attempt to pass a verdict upon Mr. W. Davenport 
Adams’s ‘‘ The Secret of Success,” * because the 
very things which it is most obvious and most natural 
to say about it are admitted in advance by the au- 
thor himself. He confesses at the outset that he has 
no exclusive, peculiar, or wonderful “ secret ” to un- 
fold ; that if there be a royal road to success, he 
does not know of it ; and that the reader who goes to 
his book in the hope of learning some new and easy 
way of making money, or some fresh exposition of 
the Gospel of Getting-on, will probably find him- 
self disappointed. “I do, indeed,” he says, “ pro- 
fess to set forth the Secret of Success ; but it is a 
secret which has always been known to the success- 
ful. And then, again, the Success to which I seek 
to direct the reader’s attention is no novel form of 





* The Secret of Success, or how to get on in the 
World. With some Remarks upon True and False 
Success, and the Art of making the Best Use of Life. 
By W. H. Davenport Adams. American edition, edited 
by P.G. H. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo. 
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worldly prosperity, no extraordinary phase of for- 
tune, but rather the acquisition of ‘a sound mind ina 
sound body,’ the complete culture of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual faculties of the individual. 
It is true that I have not neglected the ordinary 
meaning which the world gives to ‘ success,’ nor do 
I wish to contend that competent means for the 
wholesome enjoyment of life is not a very reason- 
able and proper object for a man’s energies. But I 
have endeavored to realize for the word a wider and 
higher significance, and to deal with it as represent- 
ing the development of mind, soul, and body—the 
living, so far as is possible to man, a ‘ perfect life.’” 
In short, the so-called secret of success is really no 
secret at all, but a restatement of principles of con- 
duct and ideals of life with most of which every 
reader has been familiar since the days of his copy- 
book exercises. 

To the objection that his book simply reiterates 
truths which have become the commonplaces of 
moralists and the stock-in-trade of social teachers, 
the author rejoins by admitting it, but suggests that 
truths of so much importance can not be too fre- 
quently enforced, that their repetition may impress 
minds which have not been impressed before, and 
that they may be accompanied with fresh examples 
or presented in newer forms, so as to arrest the at- 
tention of the careless or suggest to the thoughtful 
new lines of reflection. To the further objection 
that his theme is hackney2d, and that he follows in 
the beaten track of worthy predecessors, he replies 
that, though he traverses the same ground, yet he 
devotes much space to illustrations from the com- 
paratively fresh departments of “ business” and 
“commerce,” and pursues more than one course of 
inquiry which previous writers have only glanced at. 

These pleas may all be frankly accepted, and it 
' is not a little creditable to Mr. Adams that he sets 
out upon a somewhat dubious task with no more of 
pretension or deception than is implied in his title. 
The truth is, however, that the book will be read 
and enjoyed not for its morality or doctrines, excel- 
lent as these are, but for the genuine and varied en- 
tertainment which it affords. It is in the main a 
collection of stories and anecdotes, classified under 
appropriate texts, and strung together upon a slender 
thread of exposition. Some of these stories are old, 
some not so old, and others entirely new—at least to 
us; and they are all told with spirit, vigor, and a 
certain freshness. They are not always of a humorous 
character, though it is evidently the aim of the au- 
thor to combine instruction with amusement when- 
ever possible ; but even when they are not avowedly 
humorous they seldom fail to be entertaining. The 
volume might be pretty accurately described as a 
collection of personal ana illustrating the character 
and habits of men who have become eminent in va- 
rious walks of life. A noticeable proportion of the 
anecdotes are derived from American sources, and 
refer to well-known Americans. There are fewer 
mistakes in these than might be expected, but the 
Astor whose history is narrated on page 64 is John 
Jacob, zot William. 


Nor the least curious of the many eccentricities 
of Mr. Ruskin is his persistent refusal to reprint his 
“ Modern Painters,” the copyright of which now be- 
longs to him. No.doubt to reproduce it in what the 
author would be content to consider its permanent 
shape would involve much labor in the way of re- 
vision, modification, and amendment, for a very large 
proportion of the original work is devoted to topics 
of transient interest, and to the discussion of ques- 
tions which are now either settled or obsolete ; but, 
in spite of the multifariousness and variety of his 
other writings, it is to the ‘* Modern Painters” that 
one must still go in order to obtain anything like an 
adequate conception of Mr. Ruskin’s art-teachings 
and of the splendor and vigor of his expositions. 
For such readers as may not have either the time or 
the disposition to cope with the original work in its 
fullness and voluminousness, a very useful résumé or 
compendium of it may be found in ‘‘ Ruskin on 
Painting,” * one of the latest issues in Appletons’ 
New Handy-Volume Series. This little volume 
contains a copious and judicious selection of pas- 
sages from the ‘‘ Modern Painters,” which, taken 
consecutively, present the main argument of that 
work, with the exception of those special discussions 
which could be rendered intelligible only by the help 
of elaborate engravings, or which deal with questions 
that, as we have said, are now either settled or of 
obsolete interest. From it the reader may obtain a 
fairly adequate idea not only of the doctrines, theo- 
ries, and opinions of Mr. Ruskin on art matters, but 
of that incomparably opulent and brilliant style 
which gives one a more exalted conception of the 
power and capacities of the English language. The 
selections are preceded by a biographical sketch 
based to a considerable extent upon those piquant 
autobiographical reminiscences with which Mr. Rus- 
kin refreshed his readers in the earlier numbers of 
his “ Fors Clavigera.” The only fault likely to be 
found with this sketch will be on the score of its 
brevity—it would be difficult to imagine more enter- 
taining or, on the whole, more instructive reading 
than these personal reminiscences afford. 

.... Few regions of the earth’s surface have 
remained so nearly a ¢erra incognita that a book of 
such fresh and. romantic interest could be written 
about them as Mr. Beerbohm has given us in his 
‘“Wanderings in Patagonia.”+ The old illusion 
that the Patagonians are giants has been pretty well 
dispelled, or at least relegated to the most ignorant 
and credulous, but nearly everything else that Mr. 
Beerbohm tells us has the charm of novelty and the 
dignity of instruction. It is less, however, as a de- 
scription of a country and people than as a record 
of personal adventure that the author presents his 
book to our notice. He spent but a short time in 
the country, and his journeys were not extensive ; 





* Ruskin on Painting. With a Biographical Sketch. 
Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series, No. 29. New 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 18mo, pp. 210. 

+ Wanderings in Patagonia, or Life among the Os- 
trich-Hunters. By Julius Beerbohm. Leisure Hour Se- 
ries. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 16mo, pp. 294. 
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but if a novelist should venture to crowd so many 
striking experiences and unexpected coincidences 
into so brief a period, he would certainly be accused 
of exaggeration. Mr. Beerbohm narrates his ad- 
ventures with spirit and vivacity, and indeed exhib- 
its a literary faculty which it is to be hoped will be 
exercised in other fields. He does not set himself 
to provide a hand-book of the country, or to compile 
a miscellaneous aggregation of facts; but he is a 
close and alert observer, and as the result of his own 
personal observations he presents us with a great 
deal of information of a varied and attractive char- 
acter. His book is a model of its kind, and may be 
commended to intending travelers as an example of 
how much may be observed in a brief time and 
under not very advantageous circumstances, The 
volume contains a map of Patagonia, showing Mr. 
Beerbohm’s journey, a serviceable index, and two 
illustrative woodcuts. 

...+.+ Mr. A. F, Nightingale, Principal of the 
Lake View High School, near Chicago, has pre- 
pared, in his “ Hand-book of Requirements for Ad- 
mission to the Colleges of the United States,” * a 
work which will doubtless prove extremely useful to 
a large and constantly increasing class. It presents 
in tabular form, and with all needful minutenéss of 
detail, the requirements for admission (that is, the 
amount of work in various departments which the 
student must have done beforehand) in forty-four of 
the leading colleges of the United States, represent- 
ing the different sections of the country, the leading 
denominational institutions, and the most important 
State universities of the West. Of each of the col- 
leges included, the different studies and the degree 
of preparation required in each study are given in 
detail ; but an average of the requirements to enter 
the colleges represented in the book will admit a 
student to the Freshman class of any college or uni- 
versity not named, so that, as the author says, it fur- 
nishes a chart of universal application to the colle 
giate institutions of the United States. The facts 
presented have been gathered from the latest cata- 
logues and circulars of the institutions included, and 
verified by correspondence with the collegiate au- 
thorities ; and they appear to be as authentic as they 
are comprehensive. Besides the table of “‘ Require- 
ments,” there are a complete list of the colleges of 
the United States ; a list of the leading ones in the 
order of their establishment; a list showing the 
number of students in each ; a classification of col- 
leges in regard to admission of the sexes ; a classifi- 
cation of them in regard to denominational control ; 
a table showing the ratio of colleges to population ; 
the details of the Harvard University examination 
for women, taken from the circular of 1879; and 
specimen questions for admission to college. 

. » . + An enterprise for which the more culti- 





* A Hand-Book of Requirements for Admission to 
the Colleges of the United States, with Miscellaneous 
Addenda for the Use of High Schools, Academies, and 
other College Preparatory Institutions. By A. F. 
Nightingale, A. M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
4to, pp. 63. 


vated class of readers will be cordially grateful is 
that undertaken by the Messrs. Harper in the new 
library editions of the standard English and Ameri- 
can historians, including Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, 
Motley, and Hildreth. The Macaulay was pub- 
lished during the winter, and received in a recent 
number our due tribute of praise. It has now been 
followed by Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” * which is issued in the same richly simple and 
tasteful style, making three volumes which every 
lover of choice books will be eager to possess, 
These will be followed in due course by the rest of 
Motley’s histories, and there will then be no reason 
why these works, which, as the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view” says, reflect honor upon American literature, 
and would do honor to the literature of any country 
in the world, should not find a place in even the 
most modest library. 

. . +. In his “‘ Reading-Book of English Clas- 
sics” + Dr. Leffingwell has attempted to provide for 
young pupils (not beginners, however) a variety of 
reading exercises, and at the same time to make 
them acquainted with the names and works of great 
authors. He thinks, with ex-President Hill, of 
Harvard, that “ the reading-books in schools, which 
were formerly made up by compilations of classic 
authors, are now too largely original compositions or 
compilations from inferior writers” ; and his book is 
a return to what he considers the older and better 
plan. His selections are varied in subject and style, 
and are taken in about equal proportion from the 
leading English and American authors. 

.... Among the latest issues of Appletons’ 
New Handy-Volume Series is “ An Accomplished 
Gentleman,” by Julian Sturgis, author of ‘‘ John-a- 
Dreams.” As in the latter story, the charm of “ An 
Accomplished Gentleman” lies rather in the manner 
and style than in the substance of the story, though 
the plot and narrative are not without interest. The 
style is in a remarkable degree polished, incisive, 
and epigrammatic ; and the character-drawing ex- 
hibits a neatness of touch which reminds one of the 
post-Restoration comedy rather than of the modern 
analytical school of fiction. Another member of the 
series is “A Rogue’s Life: from his Birth to his 
Marriage,” by Wilkie Collins,” being a revised and 
improved version of a novelette which Mr. Collins 
contributed more than twenty years ago to “ House- 
hold Words,” and which had dropped out of the 
memory of the present generation. Still another 
addition to the series is “ The Attic Philosopher in 
Paris,” from the French of Emile Souvestre, which 
has long been and will long remain one of the minor 
classics of fictitious literature. 





* The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By 
John Lothrop Motley, LL. D., D.C. L. A new cheap 
edition in 3 vols., 8vo, vellum cloth, with uncut edges 
and gilt top. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 
579, 582, 664. 

+ Reading-Book of English Classics for Young Pu- 
pils. Selections from the Standard Literature of Eng- 
land and America. By C. W. Leffingwell, D.D. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 12mo, pp. 403. 





